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Teh pubstance of the following work has alreadj ap- 
peared in the pages of the " Wealeyan-Methodist Magazine ;" 
but, for re-publication, the greater part of it has been re- 
written, some portions of it abridged, and others altered 
and enlarged. *the whole of the chapter on the Bechuana- 
land is new, and so also are the statements respecting Port- 
NataL It is hoped that these alterations will be found 
improrements, and that, notwithstanding the imperfections 
of the book, of which the author is quite sensible, it will 
meet with a iavourable reception, especially from the friends 
of Christian Missions. 

When in Africa, the author had no intention of writing 
8Uch a work as this, or he might have gathered many other 
particulars connected with its history, and obtained addi- 
tional materialB for the illustration of the manners and 
customs of its tribes. He now regrets that he did not 
lake more pains in eoUecting fa<:ts, and in atuJying them, 
especially in relation to the Natural History and Ethno- 
gHLphy of the country ; but he has not advanced any viaws in 
these pages without mature consideration, nor has he given 
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an. exaggerated account of the results of Miaaioimry 

Upwards of a century has elapsed since tke first Christian 
Missionary, George Schmidt, a nieniber of the society of the 
Unitas Fivlrum, set his foot upon the shores of Southern 
Africa. He settled in a beautiful valley called Batiaan'a 
Kloof, and there founded a Mission village, which still 
exists, and is known by the very appropriate i 
Genadenthal, — "the Vale of Grace." The Moravian Mi&- ■ 
sions have been eminently successful in that country, and \ 
are still ia efficient operation in various parts of the Cape 
Colony. One station, called Hemel-en-Aarde, 
and Earth," situated near the Caledon River, is an hospital 
for lepore, that fearful disease (the elephantiams of the 
Greeks) being not uncommon among the wfoured popula- I 
tion of South Africa. 

The London Missionary Society nest entered this inter- I 
eating field, by sending Dr. Vanderkerap to attempt to | 
evangelize the native tribes. His labours, aa a pioneer, 
were owned by the Great Head of the Church; and being 
followed up by several devoted agents, many noble conquests 
have been gained, both ia the Colony and beyond its borders. 
To the Missions of the London Society in Kaffraria, &c., the 
author has referred in the following pages, and would only 
add that in the Colony it has upwards of twenty stations, 
the residents of which are chiefly Hottentots. The early 
history of the Miiaiona of this Society may be found in the 
works of*Dr. Philip, of Cape-Town, and the Eev. E. Mofl&t 

The first Wealeyan Missionary at the Cape was the iate 
Rev. J. M'Kenny. On his arriv.aL he found a few pioua 
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soldiers, members of the Wesleyan Society, who hud written 
to Dr. Coke, requesting him t« send them a Minister of 
their own persuasion ; but he was prevented by the Govern- 
ment from exercising his ministry publicly, inaarauch as, 
according to the regulations of the Batavian Government, 
no Clergyman was allowed to preach in public who had 
not previously gone through the regular Universities. Mr. 
M'Kenny then went to Ceylon, and the Rev. Barnabas 
Shaw, whose praise is in all the churches, succeeded him. 
fie contrived to make an entrance for the Gospel, and his 
evangelic labours were eminently blessed. To his own 
" Memorials of South Africa" the reader ia referred for 
the history of his Mission, and the results that followed, 
and for an account of the Namacquas and other tribes un 
the south-western coast, to whom it was not the author's 
province to do more than jiist allude. 

The Wesleyan Missions in the Eaatem Province of the 
Cape Colony owe their origin to the emigration of a num- 
ber of pious famihes from England in the year 1830, and 
to the well-directed efforts of the Kev. W. Shaw, their 
Pastor, one of the princes of modem Missionaries, not 
undeserving of being called " the Cyprian of South Africa." 
The emigrants endured great trials at the first, and were 
accustomed for some time to worship God in workshops and 
in sheds, or in the open air, under the shade of a clump 
of yellow-wood trees ; but now they have excellent and 
commodious chapels, and the Wesleyan church is one of 
the most flourishing of all the churches in that part of the 

These observations are offered, as introductory to the 
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fEtcts detailed in the following pages; and the work is now 
commended to the blessing of the God of Missions, with 
the earnest prayer, that He may render it in some small 
degree conducive to the interests of the cause of truth. 

The Engravings which illustrate this volume are all from 
original drawings, with the exception of the View of Port- 
Natal £ay, which is from a sketch lent by an artist of 
Cape-Town. They are given as specimens of the landscape 
scenery of the country. 

T. S. 
Lynn, May, 1850. 
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It was on the morning of a Sabbath, in the month of 
March, 1810, that, after a long and tedious passage from 
England, we drew near the termination of our voyage. We 
had already called at Cape-Town, and visited its beautiful 
environs, hut, having re-emburked, were now doubling the 
promontory, and pursuing our course to Algoa-Bay, the 
principal port of the eastern province of the Cape Colony. 
Not without reason did the Portuguese navigator Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, who in 1493 made the discovery of this part of 
Aftiea, call it Caho don Tormeiitos, "the Cape of Storms;" 
for it is seldom that you can get round it without encoun- 
tering a gale of wind; and the currents of the Atlantic, 
meeting those of the Indian Ocean, often occasion a heavy 
swell of the sea, so that your bark mounts up to heaven, 
and goes down again into the depths, and your soul is 
melted because of trouble. 

We passed Cape L'Agullas (S. L. 34" SO"; E. L. 20= 2') 
Boon after leaving Table-Bay; but, the winds being contrary, 
we were obUged to keep at a considerable distance from 
the land, and therefore only caught an occasional glimpse 
of the scenery of the coast. Eleven days were occupied in 
tacking about for the port, though the passage from Cape- 
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Town to AlgoarBay ia often made iu four. At length, 
however, we drew near tfl Cape-Rficeif, & ridg^ of rocks 
running two or three miles into the sea, and forming the 
Bouth-westem side of the Bay into which we were to enter. 
At this juncture the wind became fayourahle, and our 
TeBsel was carried along at the rate of nine or ten knots an 
hour. But the shades of the evening began to gather 
round ub; and our Captain, not being well acquainted with 
the coast, greatly feared running upon the reef In a state 
of great excitement he threw off hie coat, and rajt eevenl 
times up and down the mizen to look out for breakers: 
whilst one man was engaged in taicing soundings, and twOjl 
others were keeping watch at the head of the ship, 
rest of the hands were ready to let go the anchor at ft] 
moment's word. At that time there was no lighthi 
the coast, which rendered it more dangerous ; 1 
cleared the reef: and now the moon's pale beams brol 
occasionally through the clouded sky, and served to ch< 
the somewhat gloomy night. But the Bay being gained, 
another danger looked us in the face. In the midst of this 
opening, and not far from the anchorage, lies a rock, whose 
surface is just covered with water, called the Roman Rock. 
But neither the Captain, nor any of the crew, knew ite 
exact position. What was to be done 1 We might have 
stood out again for the sea; but the ship was running befom 
a &vourable breeze, and it was highly desirable, as eveiy 
one felt, to terminate our voyage if possible. It was ft 
moment of fearfu] nnsiety and suspense ; hut the evieif- 
wakeful eye of Providence was over us ; and at hst th« 
Captain shouted, "Let go the anchor;" and in a few 
moments we were riding safely at our cable's length. The 
hour of this deliverance was between aii and seven of the 
Sabbath evening, when, as I then .reflected, thousands in 
our father-land were engaged in the solemnities of Christdan 
worship, and many a prayer for the Missionary of the 
Cross was rising to the courts above. When the excitement 
occasioned by the circumstance had subsided, we all retired 
into the cuddy, — our party consisting of seven Mission&iiec 
and their wives, — and there presented 
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our Dirine Protector, and renewed our vows to serve Him 
witli fidelity and zeal 

We retired to rest, and in tte morning rose with the 
dawning of the day. It was only then that we discovered 
the narrowness of our escape. We were informed by 
parties from the shore, that we had anchored too near the 
rock ; and that had we proceeded hut a little further, our 
bark would probably have been dashed in pieces. This 
intelligence awakened fre^h gratitude to Ood, whose haod 
had thus graciously preserved us. In a few hours the ship 
was moored to the proper anchorage, when preparationa 
were made for the long-Iooked-for disembarkation. Several 
yeara have roUed away since this occurred, yet I remember 
the circumstances as though they happened only yesterday. 
There are eoine incidents in one's history, which, though 
important at the time when they take place, after-evente 
almost erase from the tablet of the mind ; hut there are 
others one cannot possibly forget, and this was one of them. 
Everything was so novel, and withal so real, that it was as 
indelibly fixed in the memory, as an engraving in the 
granite rock. There were several sliips discharging or 
taking in their cargoes; and the beach presented a very 
lively and animating spectacle, — similar in some respects to 
tboae which are doily witnessed in the smaller porta on the 
coast of England. We scarcely anticipated a scene of bo 
much life in a region so remote, having been accustomed 
to associate with the name of Africa ideas of the most 
romantic kind. How different are the notions which men 
form of distant lands, whilst sitting at their own firesides, 
from what they really are ! " Travelling," as a Bechnana 
Chief once shrewdly said, "is not like staying at home: 
travelling is seeing, and seeing is knowledge." 

There being no pier in the bay, and the surf being 
generally considerable, the mode of landing goods and 
passengers is by large flal^bottonied boats, which are 
hauled through the breakers, and drawn up to the shore. 
In this bnsinesB the Pingoes are employed. Some of ub 
were amused at their grotesque appearance. Ualf-clad in 
bluiketa or in sheep-skins, the upper part of their bodies 
' b2 
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being entirely bare, they certainly looked wild enoughs 
Some were emokiag pipca, and others, ever and anoivl 
took large quantities of snuff, — not, however, with the" 
finger and the thumb, but with a small epoon, made df 
ivory or brass, which they carry for the purpose, stuck in 
their woolly hair. But, notwithstanding their barbwuus 
appearance, they were very expert in mnnnging the boats; 
and were highly delighted, as their loud vociferatioiiB 
proved, with the task of conducting ua on their backs 
through the water, and setting ua down upon the beach. 
With the ladies they were remajkably gentle, not to say 
polite, carrying them on a, chair, and manifesting, by the 
care they took of them, some idea of the preciousneas of 
their charge. In this way we were all conveyed to the 
Bhore. And what words can. deaciibe the joy we felt, when, 
after three months' toeaing on the sea, we trode the eart&. 
once more t The recollection of our voyage, with ite' 
storms and, perils, seemed to be swallowed up in tha 
exulting thought that we had arrived at our destination'; 
and every heart beat quickly with emotions of gratitude to 
Giod whose providence had been our guide, 

Port-Elizabeth, in which we now found ourselves, is 
rapidly rising into a place of considerable importance, and 
may be viewed ea a monument of British industry and 
enterprise. Thirty years have but just ekpsed since the 
foundation-stone of the first dwelling-house was laid by Sir 
Rufane Shaw Donkin, the actmg Governor of the Colony, 
after whose deceased lady the place received its name ; 
there being, at that time, not a single building on the spot, 
except a little block-house, or fortified barrack, called Port» 
Frederick. The town now consists of a large and Bpadom 
street, three-quarters of a mile in length, formed of com^ 
modious habitations and stores, some of which are elegant 
and princely. The pubUc buildings consist of a church ; 
two excellent chapeis, belonging to the Wesleyans and the 
Independents ; a court-house, attached to which are the 
news-rooms and library ; and extensive, well-erected bai^ 
racks. The population amounts to about two thousand 
Europeans,' besides whom there are several hundred natives, 
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wLo reside in the ricinity of the place. Ad extenaive trade 
in shipping is carried on,^arge quantities of British manu- 
fitcturea being landed here aamially for coneiunption in the 
Ctdony, — whilst the exports, consisting of wool, hides, gum, 
ivory, and other articles, are also very conaiderahle. 

Our reception by the Eev. J. Edwards, the resident 
Wealeyaa Missionary, was most cordial ; and, in a few 
hours, we were all comfortably domiciled in the houses 
of different friends, or at some of the in"" and lodging- 
houses, in the town. Having to reman a few days before 
we could proceed to Graham's Town, Mr. Edwards availed 
himself of the opportunity of introducing the brethren to 
hia English congregation ; and a series of special services 
were held, which were attended by very excellent congrega- 
tions. The foundation-^tone of a new chapel was hai a few 
days after our arrival ; and the edifice, being soon erected, 
has since been occupied by a reapectftble audience. Chris- 
tianity and civilization are thus diffusing themselves in this 
distant comer of the earth, and are destined, doubtless, to 
extend their elevating influences fiir into the interior of the 
laud. Already, indeed, has many a herald of the Cross 
landed on the shores of Algoa^Bay, thence to penetrate the 
wilds of Heathenism ; and now the standard of Immanuel 
waves on the hills of Kaffirland, and on the plains of the 
Bechuana and Baautu country, full sis hundred miles from 
this part of the coast Prom the thirty-fourth to the 
twenty-sixth parallel of south latitude has the word of life 
gone forth, and by hundreds of the most degraded of the 
human race has the message been received. The chris- 
tianizing of South Africa is no Utopian scheme. And 
certainly if the idea of christianizing it be abandoned, the 
idea of ameUorating the condition of its inhabitants must 
be abandoned too. No philanthropic plans will he of any 
avail without the GoapeL If ever the Hottentot, the 
Kaffir, and the Bechuana, are raised from barbarism, and 
placed among the ranks of civilised and enlightened men, 
it will be by means of Christianity ; nor need we on any 
account despair of the accomplishment of so great a work. 

We hud arrived on the shores of Africa; but we had 
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now to prosecute a journey to the frontier, a distance of ». I 
bundred miles. The mode of traTelling still adopted in 1 
South Africa is by waggons, drawn by teams of I 
twelye, or fourteen oxen; and tbe rate of progress c 
not be estimated at more than two-and-a-half or three 
mileB per hour. Whilst " on the path," to use bm African, 
phrase, your wa^on is your home; and you carry with 
yon beds, food, cooking apparatus, and whateyer else yoa 
may require. 

Our route lay first oyer an extensive flat, on which WB'J 
observed several salt takes, whose waters are aa stronglj* 1 
impregnated with salt oa the sea itself. A little to the Ie£l^l 
of our road, was a lake of this kind, three miles in circunjK t 
ference, from which the native inhabitants of the Mission- ■ 
station, called Betbeladorp, not far distant, collect lai;^J 
quantities of salt, which they carry to the colonial marketi 
for sale. These lakes probably owe their origin to s;^ ' 
issuing from beneath. They are found in variona parts ctM 
the country, sometimes at a distance of seveml hundred 1 
miles from the coast, and therefore cannot be supposed to ] 
have any connexion with the ocean. 

After crossing the Zwartkops River, and ascending a 
steep and rugged acclivity, we encamped for the night ; anc^ 
the evening being fine, kindled a fire, and prepared a repaa^ : 
of which we partook with more than ordinary pleasure. W« ' 
then committed ourselves to the protection of the Most 
High, and retired to rest. M(»t of us anticipated being 
disturbed by the wild beasts of the desert; but we heard 
nothing, except the distant howl of the hyena ; and certainly 
we slept far more soundly than we supposed it posaiblft 
under such circumstances. The next day was the Sabbath; 
and we intended, therefore, not to proceed, but to hold 
divine service among ourselves, and spend the day in 
quietness and peace. But whilst we were' at breakfast, a 
person approached us with a very sullen mien, and some- 
what unceremoniously told us that we were trespassing on 
private property, and that we should not be allowed to 
remain. Hence, though very reluctantly, we proceeded (m 
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r'Oiir joomej occupied six BUcces^Te A&ya. On the 
second, we forded the Sunday River, which takes ita riae in 
the Zneuw-bergen or Snow-momitaiiia, in the Graaf-Reynet 
district, and, after pursuing' a course of one hundred and 
thirtj DuleB, empties itself into the sea in Mgo&-Ba,y. 
The name was given Xa it by the old Butch colonists, 
because beyond its eastern bank the Sabbath was unknown. 
After crossing it, we entered a jungle or forest, called the 
Ada-bush, which was formerly occupied by herds of 
elephants. It was several miles in length; and, the road 
being exceedingly rough, our progress through it was but 
alow and tedious. We emerged from it, however, at last; 
and, ascending a steep and diificult hill, we found ourselves 
on an extended plain, which once abounded with guaggas 
and other wild creatures. At the extremity of this plain, 
we could discern an elevated ridge called the Zuur-bergen, 
beyond which our journey was to terminate. 

The territory through which we passed was formerly 
inhabited by the Gonaaqna, and other Hottentot tribes, 
whose national appellation waa the Quajqute. Concerning 
this branch of the human Cmiily, who, vrith the Namacqnas, 
Korannas, and Bushmen, form one race or people, much 
has been written, and many sLaguIar opinions have been 
advanced. Whence came they 1 what is their origin J are 
they kindred with the human species! or are they, as 
Gibbon has affirmed, " the connecting link between the 
rational and the irrational creation," a step in advance of 
the monkey and babboon t These are questions of consider- 
able interest; but the theory of Gibbon has been long 
exploded, and few will now have the boldness to maintiun 
it. The Hottentots, it is true, are a degraded people, and 
the Bushmen are extremely so; but their claim to be 
ranked with the human family has been established by 
Dr. Prichard on philosophical grounds, and is confirmed 
by the fact that many of them have embraced the door 
trines of Christianity, and have proved themselves capable 
of appreciating its blessings. It is now too late to class 
these hapless beings with the brutes that perish. Wretched 
as they are, they still are men; and noble is the enterprise, 
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to whatever extent it may succeed, of attempting to; 
instruct tkem in the duties of religion. 

Their origin is another question. They are entirely 
distinct people from the Eaffira and Beehuaniui, bein^l 
hghter in complexion, snialler in stature, and very diaaimilap 
in their form and etructure. Barrow traced in them a 
resemblance to the Chinese ; and later travellers have 
agreed in hia opinion, that tliey are more like that people 
than any other in the world. Professor Vater thought 
that they had made their way from the north, along thft 
western side of Africa; but the more probable theory 
that, having entered the continent by Egypt and the 
Sea, they descended to the south, along the eastern 
through Nubia and Abyssinia. There can be no > 
that they were the very earliest tribes that peopled tl 
southern extremity of Africa, and that the Kaffirs, 
succeeded them, made encroachments on their territorit 
Their language, which consists of several dialects veiyi 
dissimilar one from another, is exceedingly harsh and- 
dJBcordant, (jrfrittoj- non vox,) eonsiatiiig of a variety o£ 
hissing, nasal, and clicking sounds, — the latter formed chiefly- 
by striking the tongue upon the roof of the moutL The 
Eev. Mr. Elliott, of the London Missionary Society, who 
has studied the language, discover an affinity between it 
and some of the Mongolian languages; a fact which goea 
far to confirm the idea that the Hottentot tribes belong to 
that great branch of the ianiily of man. 

When the first Dutch colonists became occupants of the 
Cape, the Hottentots were a numerous and powerful peopl& 
Eolben gives a list of eighteen tribes or fitmilies of then^ 
who at that time inhabited the country which now forms 
the Cape Colony, and the territory adjoining. But many 
of these tribes have disappeared. Oppressed and enslaved 
by the Butch settlers on the one hand, and frequently 
assailed by their warlike neighbours, the Kaffirs, on the 
other, they are now no longer a people, aa they once werej 
but, with the exception of the Korannas and the Namacquas, 
who reside towards the north and north-east of the Colony^ 
are scattered through the country, either wandering about 
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" engaged as aervants to the European popn- 
totioD. 

After five days' travelling we came to one of those 
rugged mountain-passea, ao frequently described by African 
travelled!. TLe scene was remarkably bold and picturesque. 
A range of hills, of considerable elevation, rose abruptly on 
either hand, towards the bases of which a series of sand- 
stone rocka, covered with beautiful shrubs and plants, pro- 
jected over our path. The road waa wretched, and it was 
hard work for our oxen to pull the waggon up the long 
steep hill we had to cUmh. By toiling half a day, during 
which the driver often used his whip, as we thought, too 
severely, we attained the summit^ from which Graham's 
Town, embosomed in a valloy, presented itself to view. The 
^ght was cheering, as by this time we were not a little 
tired; and it was highly gratifying to us, to receive, on our 
arrival, a most cordial welcome from the Rev. W. Shaw, 
and many others, who, though strangers then, afterwards 
became our very intimate friends. Our description of 
Qrabam's Town we shall reserve for a future chapter. 



iiacovery.— The Dutch Colonists.— French Protestant 
Eeft^eeB.— The Britiiih Governnient— Physical aspeeW of the 
country. — The River Cowie. — Mouotsin- ranges.— Geological inves- 
C^itions. — The Dut«b farmers. — Climate of the Cape. — PopulatJou. 
—The Alhsny settlemenL 

"Colonies," says Heeren, "are indispensable to every 
seafaring and conuneraial nation." Great Britain is essen- 
tially suck Girt around by the ocean, she must hold 
intercourse vrith other lands by means of ships ; and hence 
there is enkindled in the breast of her inhabitants a spirit 
of enterprise, the ahnost necessary result of the command 
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of the aeaa. Her children have apread tliemselTes to the I 
Tery antipodes of the glohe. Some have gone in quest of ■ 
wealth, others to establish markets for our varioufl m&nii- 
fiictures, and othera again to plant new homes for them- 
selves and their descendants, where brighter prospects open 
than in this their father-land. 

So much interMt having been recently awakened relntivs 
to our possesaiona in South Africa, we shall offer, before 
proceeding with our personal narrative, some observatiooB 
relative to their history and character. 

The entire Oolony of the Cape of Good Hope ia situated 
between the twenty-eighth and the thirty-fifth parallels of 
south latitude ; and, taking the Garriep, or Great Orange 
Eiver as the northern boundary, comprises an area of about 
two hundred thousand square miles, exclusive of those 
portions of territory which have been annexed to it withii) 
the last three years. 

If we may credit the story of Herodotus, Alrica was 
circumnavigated by the Ph<Enicians. Necho, King of 
^Syp'-j being anxious to ascertain the boundaries of the 
continent, sent out a number of Fhcenician sailors, who, 
proceeding down the Red Sea, entered the Indian Oceui, 
and made the circuit of the southern promontory, returning' 
by the western coast of Africa, passing between the Pillars of 
Hercules, and ascending the Mediterranean back to Egypt. 
This account the lather of history received from the 
Egyptian Priests; hut he himself waa inclined to disbelieve 
it, for a reason which, to those on whom modem science 
sheds her rays, would be an argument in favour of it, — 
namely, that these navigators said that they saw the sun at 
their right-hand, or in the north. 

But whether this story be true or not, we are indebted 
for the actual discovery of South Africa to the Portuguese. 
The fifteenth century was the age of maritime enterprise 
and inquiry. Though navigation, as a science, was then in 
its infancy, and the mariner's compass waa but little imder- 
stood, there were a few bold spirits who, actuated by an 
ardent passion for discovery, ventured to brave the terrors 
of the deep,, far from the sight of laud. In the year 1487, 
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Bartholomew Biaa, under the patronage of John H, of 
Portugal, fitted out a fleet, and, proceeding along the coast 
of Africa, reached, at length, the southern promontory. 
But it was "the Cape of Storms;" and, hia ships being 
damaged, and his crew becoming mutinous, he returned 
without effecting a landing on its shores. Ten years later 
Vasco de Gama, whose exploits are inunortaUsed in the 
Luaiad of Camoens, the moat celebrated poem in the Por- 
tuguese language, doubled the Cape, and first set foot upon 
its shores. But the treasures of the East were the object 
of pursuit by the Portuguese; and in "the naked cliffs and 
cheerless vales" of this newly diaoovered territory, they 
probably saw nothing to induce them to occupy it. Upwardw 
of another century elapsed ere civilized man there fixed his 
abode ; for though the ships of the Dutch and of the 
East India Companies touobed at the Cape in their passage 
to and from the East, it was not until the year 1652, that, 
as Yajllant states, " Riebeck, the sui^eon, returned from 
India, and opened the eyes of the Directors of the East 
India Company to the importance of a settlement at the 
Cape;" and that " they wisely thought that such an enter- 
prise could not be performed better than by the genius 
who had planned it." Van Riebeck proceeded to the Cape 
with a considerable number of adventurers, and a colony 
was then formed. For a few small presents of tobacco, 
spirits, beads, and various other articles, the Quaiquce, or 
Hottentots, who then occupied the country, were induced 
to dispose of certain tracts of land ; and then, as the colony 
increased, and additional territory was required, " the Dutch 
took possesaion, indiscriminately at different times, of all 
the land which Qovemment, or individuals befriended by 
the GoTernment, thought proper or found convenient for 

There can be no doubt of the truth of this representa- 
tion. Alas ! that so foul a blot should stain the history 
of this delightful colony. But even in the nineteenth 
century, avarice and ambition wiU lead men to sacrifice 
every generous motive and every upright princijile, and 
ibrcibly to wrest, as in the aggressions of the frenoh 
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upon Tuliiti, a, beautiful island of the sea from the 
of the rightful occupants of the soil. 

On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes many of i 
French Protestant refiigees emigrated to the Cape, whe 
they were setUed by the Dutth Government ii 
valley, to which was given the name of Franickf-H-Qt 
" French-comer ;" a spot that has been rendered ad^ 
tionnlly interesting by one of the sonnets of the ] 
Pringle. These refugees began to cultivate the v 
both the climate and the soil were found to be congenial |j| 
its growth. From that time to the present the care of tl 
vineyard bos occupied a considerable part of the attention 
of the Cape farmer, and the wines of Constantia especially 
hare become celebrated nearly all the world over. In 
many parts of the country the vine is trained over veran- 
dahs in the front of dwelling-houses, and in gardens bangs 
in rich festoons over poles and lattice-work ; hut in the 
vineyards, some of which are several acres in extent, it 
is planted in rows of short bushy trees. The ordinary 
wines made at the Cape are hght and inferior, and are sold 
at from three to five dollars (four and sixpence to seven, 
shillings) per gallon. 

In the year 17Q5, the Colony was seized by the British 
But seven years after, at the peace of 
i very injudiciously restored to the Dnteh. 
The folly of the step was soon apparent ; and on the 
renewal of hostilities with France, a considerable force, 
under the command of Sir David Baird and Sir Home 
PophMn, was sent to the Cape, with a view to its recapture. 
It was taken without difficulty, and baa ever since remained 
in the poaseasion of the British Crown. But the value of 
this portion of our empire baa not been duly appreciated. 
Until very recently its interests have been neglected ; ite 
claims on the attention of the parent state but little 
regarded ; and the representations which have been made 
relative to its misgovemment, though founded on indis- 
putable facts, unheeded. The consequences have been, 
that its energies have been cramped ; and that, through the 
discontent awakened in the minds of the Dutch inhabitant 
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and the calamitous wars which have been waged with the 
natiTe tribes, ita progress has been very considerably 
retarded. Let us hope that the time has oome when a 
more liberal and enlightened pohcy will be adopted ; and 
that the fiiture history of the Cape Colony will be marked 
by events more pleaaing and propitious than those which 
signalize the past. 

In describing the physical aspects of the Colony my 
remarks will be confined to the Eastern Prorince, which 
embraces the district-s of Albany, Somerset, Cradock, 
Graaf-Reynet, and Colesberg, — to which has been added 
recently the district of Victoria, which was formerly 
a part of EafGrland. It is bounded on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, on the nori^h by the Great Orange Eiver 
and the country of the Bechuanaa, on the east by British 
Kaffraria, and on the west by the districts of George and 
Beaufort. 

On the coast, the country is remarkably rugged. Deep 
kloofs or ravines intersect each other in various directions, 
the aides of which are covered with dense forests, extending 
in some cases over an area of several hundred square miles. 
Here the richest vegetation charms the eye. The apekboom, 
the yellow-wood, the lofty euphorbia, putting forth its arms 
like the branches of a huge candelabrum ; the baboon's 
ladder, climbing to the tops of the highest trees, and 
winding its way in every direction, over crags, and rooks, 
and^Btreams; together with the^aloe, the jessamine, and 
numerous species of the beautiful^ geranium, form a cluster 
of botanical treasures on which the naturahat might long 
employ his hours. At the bottom of these rarines are 
rivulets, and streams of water, many of which become, in 
rainy seasons, rapid torrents, which have been known to 
sweep away waggons, oxen, and horses, encamped on their 
margin during the night. The higher lands, or ridges of 
the mountains, are embellished with clumps of the yellow- 
flowering mimosa, giving to the scenery a pleasing aspect, 
not unlike that of our English parka. 

The Cowie is almost the only river on the coast which 
IB worthy of attention. It winds along through Lower 
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Albany in a. deep and graduaJly-widening 
gives a remarkable chann to tbe view from the heights 
above it,— its waters oft glancing between the thick copse- 
wood ia which it ia enveloped. Dense jungles line its 
banka, in whose sylvan recesses the lion and tbe elephant 
formerly abode. At its month is a large estuary, into 
which, by the enterprise and perseverance of W. Cock, Esq., 
amall coi^ting- vessels have been brought, — although a bar of 
mild crosses the entrance of the river, formed partly by the 
action of the tide, and partly by the detritus from the lands 
above. The scenery of the river, which is navigable by boata, 
for upwards of fifteen miles, is quite enchanting. The course 
is serpentine ; and at every fresh turn you take, in sailing 
onward, the eye rests upon a new landscape of surpaasing 
loveliness and beauty. It often reminded me of the 
Thames in the neighbourhood of Richmond. 

Upwards from the coaafc, the country consists of elevated 
table-lands, intersected by several ranges of mountains, and 
watered by numerous rivulets and streams, which, like those 
already mentioned, when swollen by the rains that fall in 
the interior, assume the form of rivers, whose waters roll 
with such impetuous force as to render any attempt to cross 
extremely dangerous. The Bosch-bei^en and the Winter- 
bergen, from eighty to one hundred miles inland, are 
upwards of sii thousand feet above the level of the se% 
and during several months of the year are capped wiUi 
anew. In the vicinity of these niountains are some of the 
most lovely valleys and glens which the hand of nature 
ever formed. The glowing and poetical descripti 
them given by Pringle are by no means over-charged : 
indeed it is impossible either for the pencil or the pen to 
do them justice. Still further inland is another range of 
mountains, called tte Zneuw-bergen, the loftiest peak of 
which, the Compass-berg, ia estimated to be sis thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the sea. This region 
is well watered, and contains rich pasturage, especially for 
sheep. The bases of these mountains are formed of eekittut, 
upon which hes a stratum of sandstone, intermingled with 
quartz. Beyond this range, stretching to the south and 
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south-west, is an extensive steppe, or terrace, which, on 
account of its parched and arid character, has reoeived the 
name of the Oireat Karroo. It id ahout three hundred miles 
in length, by aeveaty or eighty in breadtL Its aspect ia for 
the most part exceedingly sterile. It ia covered with a thin 
argillaceous soil, which, owing to the want of moisture, 
assumes, in the aummer aeason especiaUy, the hardness of 
brick. The vegetation, which in auch a region is necessarily 
scanty, consists of heath-iike shrubs, together with numer- 
ous species of the fig-marigold, ime&embryanthemurn^ and 
other succulents. After the rains fell in the spring of the 
yew, these plants put forth beautiful flowers, of various 
hues and colours, and the air is filled with the fragrance 
of their odour. 

B«cent investigations into the geological character of the 
ooontry, conducted by Mr. Bain, lead te the conclusion 
that the whole territory is a freah-water formation ; there 
being nothing in the different species of shells, plants, and 
other organic remains which have been discovered, that 
indicates a marine origin. The lower ailurian deposite, 
resting on beds of granite or clay-slate, prevail extensively. 
In these deposits numerous fossil remains have been found, 
some of which were sent to England. Here and there, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Port-Beaufort and 
the Winterberg, strata of the carboniferous and oolitic 
clasaea occur; but as yet no coal has been discovered, 
though in all probability it exists. 

The districts of Cradock, Someraet,* and Graaf-Reynet 
are rich in valuable vineyards, and in pastoral and agricul- 
tural farms. Wheat of the finest quality grows in these 
parts of the coimtry, as well as in the weatom districts. 
Wooled sheep are now reared in considerable numbers, even 
by the Dutch-African farmers, who were long prejudiced 
in fiiYour of the fat-tailed sheep, which produce no wooL 
No idea of an African farm can be formed from the home- 
atead of the EngUsh farmer. It generally embraces several 
hundred acres of land, wiiich, with the exception of the 
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gardens and vineyards, lie unenclosed, tke boundaries of 
the farm being simply marked by head-atones, bearing, ii 
Bome instances, the proprietor's initials. The sheep and>. 
cattle are therefore constantly attended by men whose' 
business is to keep them in a given locality, and to prevent 
their being lost in the glens and forests of the neighbour- 
hood. At night they are brought home, and secured in the 
fold or kraaL 

The residence of a Dutch Boer ia much the same now as 
it was when Barrow visited the Cape. It is similar in 
appearance to a respectable thatch-covered bam. Along, 
tlie front of it, ttiere runs a stoep, or step ; and on entering 
the voor-kamTner, or principal room, the floor of which is 
generally of clay, you find the hule-vroiiiv, or mistress 
seated at a small table, -with cups, saucers, and a tea-pot 
before her, and a small kettle, placed upon a stand con- 
taining hot embers, at her feet. The beams of the house 
are generally hung over with Indian com, pieces of bell- 
tong, the dried fle^ of the spring-bok, and here and there 
with the skins of wild animals. An adjoining apartment 
on the one side is the ilaap-kammer, or sleeping-room; and 
on the opposite side is the kitchen, where, early in the 
morning, the native servants will be found slaughtering a 
sheep, a company of dogs being usually present, putting in 
their claim for a share in the spoil. 

The Dutch are remarkably hospitable. When travelling 
in different parts of the country, I have frequently halted 
at the house of a Eoer, and have always met with a Idnd 
and friendly reception. To whatever the dwelling could 
afford, — coffee, tea, a good supper, and at least a mattress 
of straw, but often a very comfortable bed, — I waa ever 
made welcome ; nor would Mynheor think for a moment of 
asking for any remuneration. After the usual salutation, 
Goeden dag. Mynheer, goeden dag, Jevrouw, the subjects of 
conversation generally touched upon are, the state of the 
country, the visitations of the locust, and especially the 
veiatious KafBr question, together with the most recent 
intelhgence from Europe, respecting which many of the 
Dutch tanners feel a lively interest. Hor are they by any 
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means strangers to religion. Thougli many of tliem lire ia 
retired and solitary spots, far from any colonial town, 
Banctuary, or Minister, yet they keep up some of the 
obserrances of piety in their families; and, to be present at 
the kirk on certain occasions, such as the nafftmaal, "sacra- 
ment," and the bevestiging, "confirmation," they will travel in 
their waggons from fifty to a hundred mOea. They are 
nearly all memhers of the Dutch Reformed Church, and are 
thorough Preshytfirians, and true Protestanta. To Popery 
thej possess the gi'eatest abhorrence; and one of the many 
grounds on which they find fault with the Britiah Govern- 
ment, is, that the Church of Rome is nourished in the 
Colony, — a fact too obvious to be denied. There ia some- 
thing remarkably primitive in the appearance of a Dutch 
household assembled for family worship, very much remind- 
ing one of the descriptions we have seen of the old Scotch 
Covenanters. Before or after supper, the Groot-Bibd, 
with huge bmaa clasps, and usually adorned with a number 
of curious plates, which are deemed of great importance, is 
placed upon the table, and, the inmates of the dwelling 
being seated roimd it, a psalm is sung, and the patriarch of 
the family reads a chapter, or perhaps catechises the children ; 
and then, whilst all stand in an attitude of devotion, offers 
up a prayer. Such scenes I have often witnessed with plea- 
snre, sometimes taking part in the service of the evening. 

The climate of the Cape, though subject to great 
rariations of temperature, is perhaps on the whole one of the 
most salubrious in the world. The spring commences in 
October with refreshing showers. In December the south- 
eaat monsoon begins. January and February are the hottest 
months in the year, when the hot winds which blow 
occasionally from the north and north-west, and are 
probably the remains of the simoon which sweeps across 
the South Sahara, are moat oppressive. The air seems 
charged with sulphureous vapours, which produce sensations 
of the most painful kind. You pant for the cool refreshing 
breeae, and, to prevent suffocation, are obliged to cover the 
mouth and nostrils with a handkerchief All nature feels 
the withering influence. In the course of a few minutes, 
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the flowers in the gardens die, and every green herb ia 
scorched; afl if to illustrate the words of the Prophet, " The 
graas withereth, the flower fadeth; because the spirit" (wind 
or breath) "of the Lord bloweth upon it," &c. (Isiuah sL 7.) 
8eaw>ns of drought, too, are not unfrequent. Several 
weeks will sometimes elapse, during which no rain will 
fell, and not a cloud arise, save perhaps for a moment, to 
Epeck the azure ak;. The earth, parched up with thiis^ 
will literallj open itself in large cracks and fissures^ m 
though it were calling to the heavens for showers. Tha 
brooks and streams vrill be dried up, the hills assume • 
sterile iLspect, and the cattle, almost destitute of water aad 
of grass, will manifest their distress b; peculiar moans and 
cries. In such a country, the language of the Bibl^ 
which speaks of pools of water, living water, ever-flowing 
streams and springs, as emblems of happiness and joy, ia 
felt to be appropriate, beautiful, and expressive. 

The autumn and the winter are the moat agreeable 
seasons of the year. During the latter the air is often 
fresh and bracing; snow falls on the mounttuns, and some- 
times near the coast; but, compared with English winter^ 
the cold is not severe, though, after a hot relasing summer, 
it ia often keenly felt by those who have long resided ia the 
country. But the entire circle of the seasons in South Africa 
ia decidedly favourable to health; and to persona threatened 
with pulmonary complaints, few spots can be found on thia 
green earth whose climate would be likely to prove more 
beneficial There is a remarkable clearness in the atmo- 
aphere the whole year round, in consequence of which 
mountains, and other distant objects, appear to the ey« 
much nearer than they really are ; and in crossing an exten- 
siTe plain, the traveller is often led to think that the 
elevated ridge before him is at hand, when it is perhaps 
twenty or thirty miles beyoad. In an African sunset there 
is so much hriUiancy and glory as to baffle all description. 
After pouring his beams upon the earth, and filling the 
air with streams of dazzling light, Sol descends into the 
west, amid tints and hues which no pencil can depict, amid 
golden lays too gorgeous for the sight to bear. Nor can. 
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aught surpa^ the loveliness of an African moon-light night. 
Were it not that it would be injurious to the eyea, the 
smallest type might be read with little difficulty ; and in 
the desert wilda, when far from any human habitation, the 
awful stillneaa which often pervades all natiue, together 
with deep bread shadows of the mountains, rocks, and 
trees, produces an effect upon the mind of alternate joy 
and sadness, as if you were in a region of enuhantmeat 

The entire population of the Cape Colony is estimated 
at about 170,000, Its affairs are directed by a Legislative 
Council, at which the Governor presides ; but ere long a 
representative assembly will probably be granted it. The 
British settlers who emigrated in the year 1820 were 
located by the Government in what was then designated 
the Zuurberg, now the fertile district of Albany. In former 
times this territory was occupied by tribes of Hottentots; 
but at the period now referred to it was a comparatively 
uninhabited waste. The Aroakosa Kaffirs had previously 
dispossessed the Hottentots of their country ; and they, in 
their turn, — whether justly or unjustly is a question difficult 
to decide,— were driven beyond the Great Fish Eiver; the 
original boundary of their own tarritoiy being the Keis- 
kamma, thirty miles further to the east. No blame attaches 
itself to the British emigrants in connexion with the ei- 
pulflion of the Kaffir tribes. The thing was done without 
their knowledge, and some years prior to their occupation 
of the country. Nor have they ever, as a community, acted 
with injustice towards the aborigines of the land, much as 
their character has been traduced by their enemies. They 
have, on the contrary, sought to extend amongst them the 
blessings of rehgion, and the arts of civihzed life; and 
though they have met with but little encouragement, but 
rather the reverse, their efforts to promote the highest 
interests of their heathen neighbours have increased and 
multiplied year by year. It would have been well if every 
colonial settlement of the British Crown had been conducted 
with Bs much regard to the principles of justice as that of 
■ Albany in Southern Africa. 
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A ooNBiDKBiBLE part of the first year of my African li 
waa spent in travelling from place to place, I set out 
with my family on a journey to the Bechnana-Iand, having 
been appointed by the Conference to labour in that District; 
but being detained at Cradouk by affliction, we took up our 
abode in that place, for a short period, endeavouring, ii 
meanwhile, to promote the cause of Christ. 

Cradock ia a small but gradualij rising town, o 
dred miles north of Graham's Town. It was o 
founded by the Dutch, and ia inhabited partly by fianiliea 
of Dutch descent. On our arrival, we found a few 
Wesley BUS, who cordially received us ; and, having obtwned 
the use of the Conrt-hotise, we commenced au English 
service, and a Sabbath-sehooL There were residing in the 
vicinity of the town a niunber of Hottentots and emanci- 
pated slaves, the greater portion of whom were addicted to 
the most idle and dissolute habits, and living in the most 
wretched habitations possible. They were willing, however, 
to receive instruction ; and I held divine worship with 
them, first, in one of their wattled huts, and afterwards, 
under the mud walls of an old Tronk, or prison, which we 
tried in vain to convert into a chapeL The appearance of 
our little company was singular and grotesque ; but Uod 
was often with us; for celestial light, like the light of the 
sun, pours its beams as richly on the cottage as on the 
palace, — on the humble worshipper in the meanest sanc- 
tuary, even as on those who assemble beneath the fretted 
roof of the magnificent cathedral. The seed then sown ' 
was not entirely lost. We have now a resident Missionary 



in Cradoek, aa excellent chapel, an Engliab. and a native 
congregation, and between seventy and eighty members, 
including maay coloured persona, who, there ia reason to 
believe, are truly Christians. 

But we did not remain at Cradock long. No Missionary 
could be spared to occupy the place at tHat time ; and we 
left it for Fort-Beaufort, where our services were required. 
Our journey was a remarkable one. We set out in our 
waggons on the morning of a brilliant day, followed by a 
number of the coloured people, who regretted our departure, 
a considerable distance; and, after crossing the Great Fish 
lUver, pursued our course over a rough and stony path, until 
the evening, when we arriyed at the residence of a respectable 
Dutch farmer. Here we obtained permission to spend the 
night, and were freely invited to partake of a supper of broiled 
mutton and vegetables. After we had been seated a short 
time, several young men, members of the famdy, came in 
from their employment; and presently a Hottentot servant 
brought ft bowl of water, and ea<;h one, taking off bis shoes, 
(veld xkoenen,) washed his feet. The bowl was then placed 
before my wife, but she deeUned the ceremony. We 
preferred sleeping in our waggons to taking a bed in the 
house; and early the next morning we proceeded on our 
way. Some of the steppes over which we passed were 
enlivened by the milde beeste, or gmi, (caloblepae ffmi,) the 
ewiftest beast that ranges the plains of Africa. There 
were also herds of that beautiful creature, the spring-bok, 
(ijasdla euchorf,) which will often come in considerable 
numbers, and stand within a few hundred yards of your 
waggon, as if desiring to be friendly; but on hearing the 
report of a gun, the whole herd will immediately bound away, 
leaping over crags and hills, at a speed almost incredible. 

We crossed the Baviaan's River (River of Baboons) on 
the morning of the third day, with considerable difficulty, 
H8 it was swollen with the rains that had fallen up the 
country. This neighbourhood is inhabited by immense 
numbers of baboons, of the species called the ursine, or dog- 
£iced baboon. These unaigbtly-loolcing creatures crossed 
(OUT path in various directions; and, climbing up into the 
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trees with the greateet agility, sat upon the bought 
watching ua as we passed with apparent curiosity, and with 
not a little impudence and daring. In this vicinity is the 
Scotch location of the Pringlea, called Glen-Lynden, a wild, 
beautiful, and romantic locahty, the scenery and productions 
of which, to quote the language of the poet of South 
Africa, " reminded us in the most forcible manner of the 
imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures. The parched Mid 
thorny desert; the rugged and stony mountains; the dry 
beds of torrents; the green pastures by the quiet waters; 
the lions' dens; the mountains of leopards; the roes and 
the young harts (antelopes) that feed among the lilies; the 
coney of the rocks; the ostrich of the wilderness; the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land; — these, and a 
thousand other objects, with the striking and appropriate 
descriptions which accompany them, recurred to us con- 
tinually with a sense of their beauty and aptitude, which 
we never fully felt before." 

The weather hitherto had been serene and beautifiiL 
Seldom had a cloud appeared in the hearens; and though 
the rays of the aun were hot, yet refreshing breezes 
frequently fanned the air, which was perfumed with the 
fragrance of the flowers of the mimosa. But now the sky 
was overcast, thunder pealed in the air, and the rain began 
to fall in overwhelming torrents, such as I never witnessed 
either before or since. For several successive hours, the 
clouds continued to discharge such floods of water, that, 
though we pursued our journey, we seemed to be literally 
immersed in showers; and the face of the country was 
inundated in every direction, and assumed the appearance 
of one Taat river or lake. The scene was terrific ; and one 
might easily have imagined that the windows of heaven 
were opened, and that & second deluge was about to over- 
whelm the globe. Our path lay by the side of a lofty 
range of hills, down which the waters rolled impetuously, 
with the noise of a mighty cataract, increasing considerably 
our anxieties and fears. How we were able to proceed, 
I cannot tell; but our waggons were waterproof even 
against so severe a storm; and our native attendants. 
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though almost drowned, beh&ved with Brempkiy course, 
and resolved to move onward, however slowly, uiitii wo 
could gain some piaco of shelter. The patient oxen, too, 
though evidently fatigued, and sore in the neck with the 
confitant friction of the yoke, strore with all their might to 
trek, (pull,) until at length we reached some miserable huts 
occupied by a few Hottentots, where we found a fire, and 
were able to prepare a supper before retiring to rest And 
O, how grateful were we for the refreshment we obtained, 
and for the sense of comparative safety we experienced ! 
Those only who have been exposed to an African thunder- 
storm, can tell how joyous the sensations are when the 
atorm abates, or some habitation, rude as it may be, is 
gained. 

Showers continued to fall during the greater part of the 
following day; and owing to the softness of the roade, the 
soil being chiefly argillaceous, travelling waa now exceed- 
ingly difficult. Once we stuck fast in the bed of a rivulet; 
and at another time, while ascending a steep acclivity, one 
of the front wheels of our waggon fell into a deep rut, 
fonned by the action of the water; and the pick-aie, spade, 
and crow-bar were brought into requisition to get it out. 
But now the rain was over and gone, and the sun again 
shone upon our path, and we began to hope that we should 
arrive at our destination before the day of rest. We 
stopped for a abort time at the residence of Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, 
who kindly invited us to remain over the Sabbath ; but on 
the morning of Saturday we took our departure, hoping 
that, in a few hours, we should reach the termination of 
our tedious journey. But we had another river to iiross, 
called the Eoonap, one of the numerous streams that take 
their rise in the glens and kloofs of the Winterberg, a moun- 
tainous region already mentioned. There was no bridge 
over this river, and, like most of the rivers of Africa, it was 
subject to sudden swellings, its waters being " now to the 
ankles," and anon "waters to swim in, a river that could 
not be passed over." The disappointment we experienced, 
wlieii, as we approached its banks, our waggon-driver David 
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than described. The river was indeed full, aa the roar of 
its waters indicated long before we eawtiiem. Under such 
circumstaneea there ia no alternative but to wait with 
patience until the flood Bubsides ; and we therefore made 
up our minds to spend a Sabbath in the wilderness, a 
privation which it is the lot of the African traveUer oftea 
to endure. 

The Sabbath dawned. The day was clear, bright, and 
lovely. The wilderness seemed glad of the recent rains, 
and the earth was carpeted with tender grass, and adorned 
with flowers of the riohest hues. Myriads of the insect 
tribe danced in the life-giving beams of the sun, as though 
they were keeping holiday; and a gentle breeze rustled in 
the reeds which grew on the margin of the river, the 
murmur of whose waters as they roUed along seemed to 
speak the Creator's prmae. The willow of Babylon lined 
the river's banks, from the slender branches of which were 
hung the beautiftil nests of the weaver-bird, which are 
shaped eiactly like a chenust's retort, and are suspended 
jrom the head by a few fibres of grass, the aperture being 
at the bottom of the shank, which is about eight or nine 
inches long, and sometimes almost touches the water. 
Perfectly free from the danger of attack by serpents, 
monkeys, or baboons, this little bird inhabits her comfort- 
able dwelling, gently swinging in the air. Who has given 
it instinct so remarkable? Not chance or nature, but the 
God of nature, in all whose works the manifestations of 
design present themselves in the clearest light. Our 
Mtuation reminded us of the language of the captive 
Israelites,— " By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof." We, how- 
ever, were not disposed to yield to sadness, but rather to 
give thanks and to rejoice. The remains of an old military 
fort were not far distant from the place of our encampment; 
and, on wandering towards it, I met with a few Hottentots, 
whom I invited to join us in the worship of Jehovah. 
Some of them came, and under the shadow of a hill we 
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sang a hymn and pntjed; and then I read a, chapter of the 
New Teatameot in Dut«h, and tried to explain it aa well 
as I was able. That Sabbath in the wilderness I ehall 
not ibrget ; for God was with us, and hia presence sanctified 
it, and dispelled the gloom, and made the spot like the hill 
Mizar, a place to be remembered with thanltBgiving. 

The next morning the nTer waa fordable ; but a deep bed 
of mud hod been deposited b; its waters on the side 
adjoining us, in which, had we ventured to cross, our 
waggon would probably have stuck fast^ Our men, there- 
fore, set to work to construct a sort of causeway, by chop- 
ping down trees, &aA throwing them across the path, and 
by fiUing up the holes with stones and earth. This task 
accomphahed, our careful driver thought we might venture 
through; and, tired aa we were of a wilderness Ufe, we did 
not hesitate making the attempt. We succeeded; for 
though the water was yet high, and the current was 
rushing down with considerable force, yet the skill of our 
attendants, who had been accustomed to such adventures, 
enabled them to OTercome all diificulties, 

A few hours brought us to Fort-Beaufort, where we 
were kindly welcomed by the Rev. G. H. Green. This is 
a military town, in which the Government has erected 
spacious and extensiTe barracks. The maintenance of a 
large military force on the colonial frontier is a necessary 
evil, of which even the most zealous advocates of the Peace 
Society, if they understood the circumstances of the 
country, would scarcely he disposed to complain. None, I 
believe, would more greatly rejoice than the Colonists 
themselves, could the tranquilhty of the border be preserved 
by any other means ; but the restless and predatory dispo- 
sition of the Eafhr tribes, and their irequent inroads on 
the colonial territory, render it essential that the means of 
defence should be at hand. And yet the effect produced 
on the native mind must necessarily be injurious, aa it 
tends to keep alive the animosity which exists between the 
black man and the white. Hence the philanthropist and 
the Giristian will rejoice, when, as the result of the diffusion 
of tits principles of the Gospel, the establishment of reUgioua 
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inatitutions, and the gradual elevation of the Kaffir tribes 
military forte shall give place to sanctuaries, and weapons 
of war beeome inatrumentB of huabandrj. TLe aone of 
Mosheah, the fiasutu Chieftain, ou visiting Beaufort and 
the adjoining camps, observed, " The Enghsh are evidently 
powerful by their arms and by tbeir wisdom; they can 
infuse terror into the Amakosse, and cut them in pieccB if 
it be necessary ; but would it not be better if they increased 
the number of their schools instead of their forts, and of 
Bibles instead of cannons)" Doubtless it wouldj and, 
though the time has not come when forts and cannons con 
be dispensed with, we believe it has come when Miisionaries 
and Missionary operations should be increased a hundred- 
fold. 

Fort-Beaufort owes its origin to the war of 1835. It 
stands on a small peninsula, fonned by the Kat River, and 
is eligibly situated as a place of defence. At the back of 
the town is a range of mountains, forming part of the 
chain of the Bosch-bergen, the appearance of which is some- 
what imposing, giving to the landscape an air of grandeur 
and magnificence. Through part of this range, and thence 
across the Winterberg, leading to the Torka, a military 
road has been constructed, which is ahnost worthy of being 
ranked with the celebrated Via Appia of ancient Rome. It 
was projected by Major Selwyn of the Royal Engineeia, 
and executed under the superintendence of Mr. G. Bain. 
In several localities it has been cut out of the mountain- 
side, up which it gradually winds in a serpentine courae for 
several miles, supported by wails of solid masonry, or by 
embankments of the firmest kind. From Fort-Beaufort it 
extends likewise in the opposite direction towards Graham's 
Town; and here, on the heights of the Kat River and of 
the Koonap, and again in the jungle of the Great Fish 
River the scenery is magnificent. On one side of the road 
you perceive a densely wooded hill, rising almost perpendi- 
cularly over your head, from fifty to two-hundred feet, and 
on the opposite side you look down into a precipitous glen, 
on the very verge of which you have to travel ; and, as 
there in no parapet or fence, a stranger to such travelling 
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would apprehend eonaiderable danger. The execution of 
thia work reflects the highest credit on the Royal Engineers; 
aod to the Colony the road is as vBluable aa one of the 
priDcipal lines of railway is to England It was during 
the construction of this and other roads, that the geological 
character of the country was brought to light, and that a 
number of forail remains belonging to a pecuUar species of 
an extinct genus of Reptilur, to which the name Dici/nodon* 
has been given by Professor Owen, were diacovered by Mr. 
Bain, who sent them to this country. 

In the yicinity of Fort-Beaufort there are several kraak, 
chiefly belonging to the class of natives designated Fingoes. 
Though living in the midat of a civilized community, these 
people were, with few exceptions, wild and barbarous. 
The heathen tribes of Africa are not incited by the influence 
of example merely, to throw off their indolent habits, and 
to make any efibrte for their social benefit They will 
admire yoiu: habitations, but they will not imitate them; 
they will express their astonishment at your skill and 
wisdom, but they will not be ambitious to be as wise as 
you ara " Yes," said a Kaffir Chief who visited Graham's 
Town, as he walked up its streets, gazing on the houses 
and public buildings, "the English are very clever; but 
what fools they are to take so much trouble t Do they expect 
to live for ever?" 

Such are the utilitarian views by which the savage Ls 
actuated; nor can any but motives of the highest order, 
motives such as the Gospel only will inspire, lead him to 
adopt a mode of life different from that wliich satisfied his 
ancestors. Immediately opposite our dwelling, and at the 
distance of two or three hundred yards, was one of these 
Fingoe kraals; and during the moonUght nights we were 
frequently disturbed by the monotonous song of its wild 
inhabitants, who danced and sang for i 
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hours. The French trayeller, VwUant, quotes with 
bation, from a writer whom he does not name, the following 
remarks: — "In & polished state dancing and singing- are 
two arts ; but in the hosom of the forests, they are ftlmoBt 
natural signs of concord, friendship, tenderness, and 
plcaaure. We learn under nmaterH to command our Toice, 
and move our limbs in cadence: the sayiige hns no other 
in,stnicter, but hia own passions, his own heart, and nature. 
What he feels, we pretend to feel : the savage, therefc 
who dances and sings ia always happy." To these vii 
we totally demiu-. What do they assume, but that 
savage state is the natural condition of the human raceT' 
A civilized state of society, according to this notion, has 
been superinduced on a more primitive form, and must be 
considered a catastrophe wherever it obtains. Had 
been left to ourselves, our songs would have been the 
and spontaneous manifestations of our joy, and our 
would have been far more abundant than it now ia! W 
ever can adopt sueh views aa these had better return to" 
the savage atatf, and become an inhabitant of the forest 
and the wilderness; and if man be merely an animal, irra- 
tional, unaccountable, and destined for no higher state than 
the one he occupies at present, it might be well. But if 
he is an immortal being, if the Creator has designed him 
for the bliss of heaven, if he is to become the companion of 
angels and an inheritor of God himself, then must the 
condition in which he is found, amid the glens, the 
mount^ns, and the rocks of Africa, be one into which he 
has degenerated, and from which he must be raised by the 
lever of the Gospel. 

" The savage when he dances and sings is always 
happy ;" — and so ia the hart that bounds across the 
plain, and the bird that towers aloft upon the wing : 
and what is the difference between the happiness of the 
one and of the other ! It is animal in both cases, not 
intellectual, not spiritual. 

Christian Missionaries adopt principles opposite to these. 
They do not believe that the savage is happy in the sense 
in which the term should be applied to man. Henc^ in 
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Fort-Beaufort, as elsewhere, we haTe established schools, 
and have brou^^ht into operation the various applianuea 
of the Gospel, not only for the benefit of the European 
te^dents of tiie town, but with a view also to the 
instruction and elevation of these wretched outcasts of 
mankind. Upwards of two hundred of the Fingoe:* 
now attend the sanctuary on the Lord's day, of whom 
thirty have received the rite of Chriatian baptism, and 
become eonsiateiit members of the church. Our European 
congregation in Fort-Beaufort ia likewise one of eon- 
siderahle interest It is often partly composed of soldiers, 
over the conversion of several of whom we have had 
occasion to rejoice. During the very short period of 
our sojourn in this Circuit, I ministered frequently both 
to the native congregation and the English, and though 
sometimes amidst muck discouragement, yet not without 
indications of the presence of the Holy Spirit, giving 
" teatimony to the word of his grace." 

Our appointment to Fort-Beaufort was only temporary. 
We were directed by the District-Meeting to remove to 
Batkurst; whither, in the course of two or three months, we 
went, leaving behind us, in a quiet and secluded cemetery, 
the remains of our first-bom child. 
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Bathdbst is a scattered village, containing a very small 
population, but deriving importance from its being one 
]oC the principal settlements of Lower Albany, — a tract of 
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country previously alluded to, eiceedingly beautifiil and 
picturesque, and not unworthy of being deaigiiat«d the 
garden of the eastern prorince. The village was originally 
selected by Sir Bufane Pliaw Ponkin, as the seat of 
Government for the British emigrants ; and, with tliia 
object in view, a spacious Drosdy-house was erected at 
conaiderable expense; but ultimately Lord Chnrles Somerset 
gave the preference to Graham's Town, which became, 
consequence, the capital of the district. 

Within a circle of ten or fifteen miles round Ball 
are numerous locations of the settlers of 1820, 
notwithstanding the frequent aggressions of the Kaffir^ 
whom they adjoin, and many other obstacles to their 
progress and prosperity, are, with few exceptions, living in 
circumstances of ease and comfort. They have broug^it 
into cultivation some hundreds of acres of land, which, 
without irrigation, produces eicellent crops of oats, maise, 
pumpkins, and potatoes. In several instances, large fields, 
the soil of which proves remarkably rich, have been rescued 
from the forests ; the trees having been cut down, and their 
roots drawn out of the earth. The fundamental rock of this 
part of the country is a red quartaose sandstone, upon which 
hes a conglomerate stratum, consisting of the dSbru of the 
parent rock ; nest to which are tertiary deposits of marl 
and limestone rocks, extending from the coast upwards, a 
distance of several miles. It has been observed by Mr. 
Bain, that " in all the sandstone districts of the Colony, the 
water is pure, but the grass is sour ; whereas in those 
districts where argillaceous rocks prevail, the water 
brackish, but the grass is sweet. For this reason, 
where clay predominates are greatly preferred ft 
sheep and cattle." The neighbourhood of Bathurst, 
fore, is not adapted for sheep, nor do cattle thrive so 
well as in other parts of the country : indeed, the greatei 
part of Lower Albany is best fitted for agriculture ; and 
some parts of it have been found suitable for the growth 
of cotton. 

Our first habitation at Bathurst was a cottage 
two rooms ; but afterwards we obtained a more 
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reaidencG, which was situated on a hill, and commiinded 
one of the must beautiful and romantic prospeuta in the 
neighbourhood. In the distant horinoa was the Indian 
Ocean, on the bosom of which, when the air wna clear, 
we could see the ships that passed ; and the roar of whose 
waters we could hear distinctly, as they dashed upon 
the shore. On the immediate coast was a range of 
sand-hills, which have been washed up by the sea, and 
through the lapse of years have become remajkahly 
lofty and extensive. Thence to the left was a rich 
champaign country. coTered with grass, which, except 
in seasons of drought, was ever fresh and green. On 
our right waa the Cowie forest, extending from the 
mouth of that beautiful rirer as far as the eye could 
reach ; and almost immediately opposite us, and forming 
the foreground of the landwape, was the Episcopal church, 
together with several habitations, all neatly whitewashed, 
giving to the scene something of the charm of an English 
hamlet The principal part of the village stood in the 
valley below, embosomed in the most luxuriant foliage. 

" Majestic woods of ever- vigorous green, 
Stage above stage, high n-aiinj; o'er the hills; ' 
Or, to the far horizon wide diffiiaed, 
A boiindlesa, deep immensity Drshade: 
Here lofty treeii to ancient song uniinown. 
The nolile sons of potent heat and floods 
Down- mshing from the cloudfi, rear high to heaven 
Their thorny stems, und broad around them tirow 
Meridian gloom." 

My Circuit was extensive, and included several small 
chapels erected by the settlers, to which they were 
accustomed to repmr on the Sabbath in waggons, or on 
horsebac)[, for the worship of that God whose presence 
was as manifest in the solitudes of Africa as in the 
crowded cities of their father-land. I usually rode from 
eight to ten miles on the Lord's day, preached twice 
or thrice in one or other of these iittle sanctuaries, 
returned home to Bathurst, and there preached again 
in the evening. The labour was severe, but the work was 
eften pleasant, though, owing to the scantiness of the 
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1 with our chapel at Clumber (one of the settlements) 
a day-school waa established for the benefit of the children 
of the settlers, who, but for such institutions, must have 
grown up in ignorance and yice, and have uitimatelj 
become as barbarous as the native tribes themselves. The 
Colonial Government of the Cape appropriates annually 
eeveral thousand pounds for educational purposes j and 
schools thus supported are now rising up in various parts 
of the Colony, which promise to become an inestimable 
blessing to the entire community. This school was partly 
supported by these means. 

At the distance of two or three miles from Clumber, in 
a rather wild-looking spot called Trap's Valley, 
our Native Institutions, established with the view 
locating some of the coloured inliahitonts of the 
and of thus bringing tliem under the influence of religK 
instruction, and inducing them to cultivate habits 
industry. Indolence is one of the most prominent features 
of the native character; and the disposition to a nomadic 
life — to roam about from place to place — is calculated to 
strengthen it. Give the native a homestead of his own, 
let him possess a fixed and permanent abode, and let him 
at the same time be taught to worship God, to fear and 
love Him, and you may cherish the hope that he will soon 
throw off his dissolute and idle habits, and will set himself 
to the task of improving his condition. The experiment is 
being tried, and not without considerable success. There 
resided on the Institution now referred to a number of 
Pingoea, Each family was required to erect for itself 
neat square cottage, and had allotted to it a portion 
ground for cultivation, having also the right of pasti 
for a certain number of cattle. The cottagt 
much superior to the native huta ; and, though only 
structed of wattle and daub, presented a very neat apj 
ance, the whole of them forming three sides of a squi 
In this httle hamlet I occasionally 
week-day, usually in the open air, the inhabitants leavii 
for an hour their accustomed employment 
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the word of life. On the Sabbath the? attended the 
uhapel at Clumber, taking their seats at one end of the 
building, whilst the English congregation occupied the 
other. At the close of the English sercice I usually 
addressed them, having for my Kaffir interpreter on these 
occasioas a little Fingoe girl, twelve or fourteen years 
of age, who had been instructed in our Sunday-school, 
and who spoke the Englisk language as fluently and 
correctly as she did her own. The aptitude of many 
of the native children for learning languages is remark- 
able. 

It was most gratifying to witness, on the morning of the 
Ixird's day, the life and animation, together with the 
sacredness and solemnity, which prevailed in that African 
glen in which our chapel stood. In different directions 
were seen groups of English settlers coming from a 
distance of several miles to worship God in his holy 
sanctuary ; and in one direction the inhabitants of the 
native village, all decently clad, and with Hymn-books 
or Testaments in their hands, to present their homage 
also to the Father and the Lord of all Kor could the 
heart of any Christian be unmoved at the aigiit which 
presented itself when the congregation was assembled. 
There, white and bkck, Europeans and Africans, were 
united together in the worship of the same Ood, and 
occasionally celebrated together the sacramental supper of 
their common Lord. No distinctions of caste were known; 
for the apostolic principle was recognised, " By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body;" and, "there is neither 
Qraek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian. 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all, and in all." 
Several of the coloured people were members of the 
church, and exemplified in their lives the spirit of the 
Qoapel; and several othera were catechumens, preparatory 
to their receiving the rite of baptism. Six of the latter, 
having given satisfactory proof of the sincerity of their 
repentance, and having renounced their heathen customs 
and superstitions, presented themselves before the con- 
gr^ation one Sabbath morning as candidates for admission 
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into the boBoin of tlie church. They had been taught thaH. 
baptism was the rite of initiation into the fold of OhriB^ 
and the sign of that " inward Hpiritual grace," the regenei*- 
tion of their nature, which on the enerciae of their &itli in 
Chriat they would obtain ; but they were not inatmcted to 
believe that baptism would operate aa a charm to expel the 
prtnciplea of evU from their hearts : to inculcate Bueh a 
doctrine upon the Heathen, among whom amulets and 
enchantments are ao popular, would necesaarily producft, 
effects the most pernicious. During the service they 
and atood before the pulpit. I addressed them for i 
moments; and, haying proposed several questiona to them, 
which they answered with considerable emotion, I baptised 
them with water in the name of the Holy Trinity, whilst 
tears chased one another rapidly down their sable cheeky 
and the whole congregation gave thanks on their behal£., 
One of them, a female, obtained a few dajs after a sense 
the forgiveness of her aina, and was filled with joy 
peace through believing. 

Such occurrences are not unfrequent. It is true, w 
not number our native converts by thousands; for en 
admit an individuiJ to baptism, we require him to giv» 
evidence of the gennineneaa of hia repentance, and, if he 
has been living in a state of polygamy, to put away all his 
wives save one ; and nothing but the elevating principlee of 
the Gospel will enable him to do this, or to bear the 
amount of obloquy and persecution to which the 
tion of Heathenism will espose him. I believe it would 
perfectly easy to persuade Kaffira and fiechnsnas to receira;< 
the rite of baptism, if they might retain their heathffltl^ 
practices ; and we could make converts by wholesale, 
Romish Misaionaries have often done, and then procl 
the country ohriatianiied. But this is not our plan. Not-~] 
withstanding, we have every year to record, on almost all 
our Mission stations, the addition of a few to the Redeemer^' 
fold; and there is needed only a more extensive pToclHn»< 
tion of the Gospel, and a larger measure of spiritual influ- 
ence, to secure the accession of thousands mora Th« 
fMulta of Romish Missions in Africa bear no compcuixnt 
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with those of Protestant Missions. It is stated by Dr, 
Tamsi a Olcrman, who visited the Portuguese poaaeaaions in 
South-Western Africa, in the year 1841, that aince 1491 
"the kingdom of Congo has not only made no progrcBB in 
ciTilization, but haa even broken off all connexion with 
Burope and European coloniea on the coast The churches 
that were then built were pulled down, the Priests murdered 
or expelled, and the supposed converts again returned to the 
worship of their fetishes. It is only on the coast that 
Portugal atill posaessea some few trading-places. The 
BO-called baptized Christians living In and about Loanda, 
are far, very far, inferior to the people of Amhriz. In 
general, they have gained nothing by Cliristianity, except 
the name of ' Catholic,' of which most of them are very 
proud; while, at the same time, they continue to worship 
their fetishes, aa 1 have hod frequent opportunities of 
witnessing in Benguela and Loanda."* It is certain that 
Popery will not renovate the world. But I appeal to the 
enlightened colonists of the Cape ; I appeal to unprejudiced 
travellers who have viaited that country; I appeal to the 
unezaggerated reports of our Missionary operations, the 
truth of which none of our opponents have been able to 
disprove; whether Protestant Miasiona do not bid fwr to 
renew the moral aspect of South Africa, I admit that the 
proceaa is at present a slow one; and that few of the 
Heathen, comparatively, have as yet experienced the eleva^ 
ting and sanctifying power of the Gospel; for hitherto our 
work has been that of preparation, of ploughing up the 
bllow ground, and casting in the seed ; but already a 
Bufficient earnest has been given to assure ua that the 
harveat that shall be hereafter gathered in, will be copious 
and abundant. It has been recently affirmed, indeed, by a 
peiBon who resided for a short period in the Colony, and 
who appears to have made himself fully acquainted with 
the semi-infidel phraseology ao popular in some quarters, on 
the subject of Christian Missions, that the natives who 

• Vlut to the Portoguree PosaesBiona in South- Western Africa, by 
0, Tarns, M.D., tranalated from the GBrmaii by H. Evan* Lloyd. 
bq., voL a 
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reside on our Missionary Institutions are invariably wor»l 
than others, and that these Institutions are places of refuge 
for the idle and abandoned, who will not work. That 
individuals of this class occnfiionallj repair to them, is 
probable; but let the judicial records of the colonial courts 
reply to the question, whether the etated residents of our 
Mission Tillages are deserving of the stigma thus cost upon 
their charaeter. Seldom, if ever, have any of them been 
justly charged with a breach of the pubUc laws, their 
conduct generally being most esemplary, and, consideriim 
their former ignorance and degradation, worthy of the 
highest praise. During the seven years of my residence iit<K 
the country, I never heard, so far aa the best of my n 
lection serves, of one individual belonging to our KatiiiQ 
Institutions being arraigned before the courts ( 
Persons of abandoned character may resort to our 1 
tiona ; but the regulations which are enforced will not. ' 
permit them to remain the 

The residents of the Trap's-Valley Institution were undf 
the charge of an individual named John 'Ncapw, who v 
considered their Captain, (Inhisi,) and sustained the offioS 
of Local Preacher and Class-Leader. He belonged to IJ 
Fingoe tribe, and was a truly pious man. His diepoeitk 
was so mild, and his manners were so agreeable and » 
that it cotiid scarcely have been supposed he was e 
neeted with a savage race. I had frequent intercourse wWf 
him, and was often struck with the cheerfulness of his 
looks, and with the happiness, depth, and fervour of his 
piety. Intelligence lighted up his countenance, charity 
beamed in his eye, and religion guided his steps. WillbJ 
what simplicity and earnestness would he often pray! 
la one of those phenomena which the philosophy of t 
world cannot explain, that even the most illiterate i 
degraded of mankind, when bom again of the Spirit, a 
address their petitions to the throne of God, with a degrevl 
of propriety which the most eloquent cannot c 
^ have heard Kaffirs, Pingoes, and Bechuanas plead with the 
b High in such a manner as that it would have been 
oat impossible even for the sceptical to deny that they 
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were partakers of heavenly infiuence. Such were the 
prayers of John: they rose on the wings of simple fiuth; 
and, Fingoe though he wa^ entered, doubtleaa, into the 
ears of the Lord of sabaoth. After preaching one Sabbath, 
I was riding home through a bushy path not far distant 
from the native Tillage, when my horse suddenly started, 
apparently at the sight of some object in the bush. On 
advancing a few paces, I perceived John 'Ncapai and soine 
of hifl friends engaged in the worship of Almighty God. 
They had left their habitations, and retired to a secluded 
spot to aing, and read, and pray, — a practice of which the 
Christian natives are extremely fond, and quite in accord- 
ance with the joyful spirit of the GospeL 

John was accustomed early on the Sabbath morning to 
visit the scattered kraals in the neighbourhood; and, 
doring the week, he would sometimes take a long journey, 
for the purpose of making known to his fellow-countrymen 
the giad tidings of the grace of God. He was, in fact, a 
native Missionary; and, in consideration of the time he 
spent in his effortfl to do good, he received from the Society 
a small annual stipend. He was a shrewd and observant 
individual. During one of our Diatricl^Meetiugs, held in 
Graham's Town, he went to the General Superintendent, 
the Rev. W. Sliaw, and said, " I have come to ask if I am 
to have a new station this year." " Why, John," was the 
reply, "are you not happy and useful where yon are! why 
should you wish to reinovel" "Yes," he said, "I am 
happy; but then I see that the Missionaries do not always 
remain in one place; that they remove from one station to 
another; and I think it is time that I should do the same; 
for I have been amongst these people long enough, and 
have told them all 1 know." His request could not be 
complied with; and, on the case being esplained to him, 
he was quite willing to remain. Since that, however, he 
has been removed to another station ; from one of toil, to 
one of rest ; from one on earth, to one in heaven. During 
the recent war, whilst, with several of his people, he was in 
charge of a number of cattle, a body of Kaffirs rushed upon 
hiia and killed him, wounding also three of his companions. 
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and sweeping the cattle away. His remains were found 
and buried by a party of English settlers, who, at the 
risk of their lives, went in search of them. One of the 
three that were wounded, afterwards died of his wounds, 
and was committed to the grave in the burial-ground 
attached to the church at Bathurst, the Eev. J.^ Barrow, 
the Clergyman, reading the usual service for the Christian 
dead. 

In company with a friend, who was acquainted with the 
path, I one day rode through the dense recesses of the 
Cowie forest. What a scene presented itself! No descrip- 
tion can give the reader an adequate conception of the 
extent and variety of the vegetation through which we 
passed. We had to wind our way through a track made 
by elephants, with which the jungle formerly aboimded, 
and were obliged frequently to dismount, and lead our 
horses, the branches of the trees being so thick and over- 
spreading as to forbid our progress in any other way. I 
was astonished at the opulence of nature's productions, and 
that she should have chosen these unpeopled solitudes in 
which to put forth such rich beauties. Plants of every 
form, and flowers of every hue, presented themselves before 
us, whilst trees of majestic growth towered above our 
heads, and sheltered us completely from the rays of the 
sun. The spekhoom, the cactus^ the eupliorhia, and the 
strelitzia, were most exuberant, together with various species 
of the geranium, the aloe, the jasmine, and a vast number 
of parasitical plants and creepers, peculiar to exotic climes. 
The very tops of. the trees were covered with a beautiftd 
peargreen moss, which hung from their branches almost to 
the ground in rich festoons. Animal life was likewise 
abundant. Of the insect tribe the varieties were infinite. 
Of birds, the lory, the turtle-dove, and the loxia, beautiful 
but songless, were exceedingly numerous. Many of the 
smaller kinds of monkeys also inhabit the bush, as well as 
the baboon; and a curious creature is here met with, called 
the ratel, (ratellus mellivoruSj) something like the badger, 
having long claws, with which it digs into the earth for 
food. Though the lion and the elephant have not been 
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recently seen or heard in these localities, the straand wolf, 
or hytena, which is very injurious to the farmera flocks, ia 
atill an occupant of them; and the wild dog also, which ia 
most destructive to aheep, finds a dwelling here. We were 
not molested by any of these animals; for in the day-time 
they seldom make their appearance. I thought the bush 
would prove interminable; but, after pursuing our course 
for a distance of several miles, we at length emerged on 
the opposite side, our horses immediately bounding over 
the open plain, as though rejoicing on their escape to Ught 
and freedom. 

" Nature," observes Heeren, " seems to have destined 
A&ica for her mysterious workshop ; there peculiar races 
of men are formed; there the larger species of savage 
beasts, inhabitants of the desert, wander in safety j there a 
vegetable creation arises, the first glance of which tells us 
that it belongs to a distant and unknown region of the 
world." The exuberance of animal and vegetable life 
cannot but strike the beholder with astonishment, and 
greatly enlarge his conceptions of the amazing skill of the 
Creator. I was one day in a distant part of ray Circuit, 
when a flight of locusts, which I had observed some time 
upon the wing, alighted on a field of Indian com, several 
acres in extent. The effect produced was marvellons 
beyond conception. It was the first time I had witnessed 
the ravages of the insect; and never did the beauty, force, 
and truthfulness of the Prophet Joel's description of God's 
"great army" present themselves so vividly before me ba 
at that moment. In the space of fifteen minutes, the crop, 
which was nearly ready for the sickle, was totally destroyed, 
the stalks being stripped of all their heads and leaves, and 
left completely bare. The flight was comparatively a small 
one, but small as it was it ruined the prospects of the 
proprietor of the field; and, after performing the work of 
destruction here, it rose agiun upon the wing, and proceeded 
onward, probably to alight elsewhere, and spread desolation 
in its track. 

This remarkable creature belongs to the Linnasan order 
i4mipt«ray and the species gryiloi. It is similar in form 
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Ui the grasshopper, but ita colour is usually red or browi 

It has two pairs of wings, renmrkably light and transparent, 
and ail legs, two of which, however, maj be considered as 
hands or arms; so that Mosea, who nssigtis to it hut four 
feet, (Lev. li. 22,) ia correct. Its Tisita are periodical, and, 
it would seem, from several data which have been collected, 
less frequent in the Cape Colony now tban formerly ; the 
larger swtinns, at least, only making their appearance 
once in fifteen years. It has been supposed that Ethiopia 
is the great cradle of locusts; hut those which infest 
the Colony are probably bred in the deserts of the interior 
beyond the Garriep, or Great Orange River. Those that 
fly are borne upon the air by the north or north-east 
wind, and often come in clouds so thick and dense na to 
eclipse the rays of the sun, and cast a deep broad shadow 
on the earth. A column of them sometimea extends over 
a apace of several square miles. I once rode through one 
in Kaffraria two or three miles in length, my horse being 
greatly annoyed with the creatures atriking his head, and I 
myself often receiving a rather smart blow upon the face. 
Whilst the sun is up they usuaUy continue on the wing; 
but towards evening they alight, and then the entire fate of 
the country is thickly covered with them; every tree, and 
every branch of every tree, every herb, and every blade of 
grass, being occupied ; when instantly the work of devasta- 
tion is begun, all nature seems in motion, and a rustling 
noiae is heard "like the noise of a flame of fire that 
devoureth the stubble," Nothing in the shape of vegetation 
escapes their rapacity. The trees are stripped of their 
foliage, and the branches of their tender bark. Plants and 
flowers are destroyed, and their beauty wastes away, "The 
land ia as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness." 

When a flight is aeen approaching, the farmer attempts 
to prevent its alighting on his grounds, by kindling fires of 
grass and stubble, the smoke of which, rising in lai^ 
volumes, will sometimes deter ita approach. Several persons 
will at the aame time be employed in cracking the long,] 
waggon-whip used in the country, in order to frighten t" 
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enemy bj noiae. Tlie moat destructive species,* however, 
are the larvie, or young msaets, devoid of wings, tuid called 
by the Dutch voet-gaiigers, because they walk or leap. 
Troops of these proteed along unchecked in their course by 
any obstacle whatever. They will even niah into a, fire, 
until it is estingiiished by their numbers. They will cross 
a stream of water, the foremost of them forming a bridge, 
over which the rest will paas. " They run upon the wall, 
they climb up into the houses, they enter in at the windows 
like a thief." An Independent Ministflr in the Colony was 
preacliing one Sabbath morning, from the second chapter 
of Joel, when a large number of locusts poured into the 
chapel through the open windows, thus fund'hing an 
illustration of his subject of the moat impressive kind. To 
destroy this species of the insect the farmer turns out 
flocks of sheep and cattle, by which thousands upon thou- 
sands are trodden 1x) death. 

Every ci-eature of God is good, and is designed to answer 
some useful purpose. Even the locusts, destructive as they 
are, must be considered, on the whole, a blessing rather 
than a curee. They have been called "the scavengers of 
nature," "clearing the way," says Sparman, "for the reno- 
vation of vegetablo productions which are in danger of 
being destroyed by the esuberance of some particular 
Sjwcie^ and are thus fulfilling a law of the Creator, that of 
all that he has made should nothing be lost. A region 
that has been choked up by shrubs and pcTennial plants, 
and hard, hatf-withered, impalatable grasses, after having 
been laid hare by these scourges, soon appeara in a far 
more beautiful dress, with new herbs, superb liUes, fresh 
annual grasses, and young and Juicy shrubs of perennial 
kinds, aiFording delicious herbage for the wild cattle and 
game." They also furnish food to many of the natives, 



• Nol leas than ten diflirent words are employed in the Hebrew 
SBripturaB, to deaignate the locusL Boehart, Credner, nnd othere, 
have attempted to show that each of these words denotes a different 
apeciea of the insect ; but this poaition is untenabk, aa several of the 
words are used intsrchangeably. See Hengstenberg's Chrislology, 
vaL iiL, notes on JoeL 



who esteem them a luxury, gather them in sacks, and 
prepnre them for eating, first by boiling, and afterwards 
drying them in the sun. The taste is said to be eimilar to 
that of shrimps. Nearly all kinds of animals also prey 
upon them, and the locuat-bird, [pamter ffa/linacettf,) which 
Barrow calls a BpeuieB of thnxah, follows them in numbera 
not less astonishing: ihsji that of the insects themselves. 
The Turks affirm that one of these birds eats a thousmd 
locusts a day. Thus an antidote is provided fur the evil: 
and it may he added, that as the winged locusts cannot fiy 
against the wmd, myriads of them are carried into the sea, 
where they become food for the finny tribes, or are out 
dead upon the shore by the returning tide. 
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Origin of the town. — Its peculiar character. — Natii 
— PiDgress of Wealeyan Methodism. — The Fingoea; their history. — 
Liberation from bondage.^MiBsionsrj Fingoea.— Native chapeL — 
The Liturgy. — Mode of addressing a native congregiitjon. — Divins 
influence.— Tlie Chief Kama.— Christian liberality of native converts. 
— EducBtiona] eSbTta.^Importance of the Misaion-schaola of Gra- 
ham's Town. — Their influeuce on the interior tribes. 






Early in the year 1842 we remored to Graham's Towi 
where I succeeded my friend, and former fellow-student i 
Hoiton, the liev. John Richards, and where I had 1" 
privilege of being associated with the Eev. Will 
and the Rev. William B. Boyce, and, during the aecoaj 
and succeeding years of my residence in the Circuit, v 
the Rev. Henry H. Bugmore. I mention their i 
because of the honour in which I hold them as feUow^ 
labourers in the vineyard of the Lord, and becatise of t 
advantages I derived fivjm their counsel, society, 
prayers. How greatly would the minds of Christian J 
siouaries be sustained, if, in every place, two at least o 
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labour together, mutually aseisting and praying for each 
other! But nearly all our Btationa in South Afriea (and 
the remark ap]ilie3 to the Mtsaiun-field in general) are 
BUppUed with only one Missionary, who, in many instances, 
is separated from his brethren, by a distance of from fifty to 
aixty milea, and can seldom, therefore, enjoy the privileges 
of communion with them, or obt^n that aid which his 
eircmnstances require. In the Colony, the disadTitntagea 
of this system are not so greatly felt; but in the interior 
they often press severely, both on the Missionary and on 
his work. The attention of the directors of our Missionary 
Societies should be turned, oa soon as possible, to this 
question; and plans should be adopted for the appointment 
of, at least, two Missionaries to every station, situated among 
heathen tribes. 

Thirty years ago, the spot on which Graham's Town is 
built waa comparatively a barren waste. It received its 
name irom Oolonel Graham, the Commander of the British 
troops, in one of the earlier wars with the KafBr tribes; a 
man who bore a very high character, and to whose memory 
there it a cenotaph in the Episcopal church, which states 
that he taught the Hottentots reUgion and morality, and 
made them active and efficient soldiers. From a military 
fort of the Tery humblest character, the town has gradually 
extended and increased, until it has become equal in size 
and respectability to some of the smaller towns of England, 
having a population of sis or seven thousand souls, and 
commanding a trade in the produce of the countiy of the 
most flourishing and valuable description. Some travellers 
have spoken of it with contempt; but, I think, unjustly, 
especially if we consider the circumstances under which it 
has risen up, and the eomparstively short period that has 
elapsed since it was first occupied by civilized man. It 
may be said to owe its existence chiefly to the iSritish 
settlers of 1 8W, whose enterprise, industry, and perseverance 
have already been crowned vrith a very rich reward, and, 
but for the aggressions of the Kaffir tribes, would by this 
time have rendered the Eastern Province one of the most 
v^nable colonies of the British Crown. 
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The town stands in a baain formed by a range of 
and sond-etone hills; amon^ gome of which iron pjritt 
abundant, attracting often the electric fluid, which, in con- 
aequence, sometimes proves fatal to cattle, sheep, or horses, 
grazing in the neighbourhood. It ia distant from Cape- 
Town upwards of four hundred miles, from the borders of 
Eafiraria thirty, and from the sea-coaet, in a direct line, 
twenty-five. No river flows through it, eicept one of the 
branches of the Cowie, which is & mere streamlet; ao that 
aril the transport to and from the town ia efiected by land- 
carriage, and that of the most tedious kind. Our merchants 
at home would not have patience to wait for their goods, 
the merchanta here must do. Tliey woiild imagine tj 
the world was about to stand atill, and trade and 
to be utterly ruined. A bale of goods will 
aa long in getting from Portr Elizabeth to Grahant's Town, 
as it was in creasing the ocean, so great is the unaroidable 
delay before it can be forwarded, and ao tedious the tran^ 
acrosa the country of the waggon in which it is conveyed. 
The conatruction of a railway from Cape-Town has been 
talked about; nor would it, I presume, be at alt impracti' 
cable, conaidering that by tunnels, viaducta, and bridge^ 
all kinds of difficulties are overcome; but the chief obstacle 
ariaea from the want of capital Perhaps fifty years hence, 
should the Colony continue to flourish, the scheme will be 
serioualy entertained; but at present the grand object 
must be to improve the ordinary roads. 

The principal buildings of Graham's Ti 
Jipiacopal church, a most unsightly structure in the middle 
of the main street, the Baptist, Independent, Roman 
Catholic, and Wesleyan. chapels, the court-house, librai7, 
and barracks, the latter erected by the Government at con- 
siderable espenae. Many of the private stores and dwelling 
are beautifid. and costly ; and, being aU plaatered 
present an appearance remarkably light and pleasing, 
the earUer part of tlie day the town is constantly alii 
Numbers of waggons laden with the produce of ibm 
interior, or with merchandise from England and other 
of the world, are observed in every direction. The moi 
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ments of troops also occaaioa conaiderable interest. Military 
bands parade the streets, always headed by a number of 
half-wild Hottentots, dancing to the music, in the most 
grotesque and ridiculous manner. Now and then, too, you 
are favoured with the visit of some Kaffir Chief, making 
bia entty on the back of an oi or of a boree, ciad in a 
filthj blanket or karosa, and accompanied by a retinue of 
half a dozen wives, and several counsellora or amapakati. 
More stringent regulations are necessary in reference to 
the natives, both for their own sakes, and for that of the 
order of the town. It is an outrage on society that they 
should be permitted to appear in the Colony, unless they 
are properly tlothed ; and were a law of this kind enacted 
and enforced, it would have the effect of inducing them to 
procure European appatel, as many of them have already 

Our work in this Circuit very much resembled that of a 
Circuit in England, in addition to that which is peculiar to 
a strictly Missionary station. The Enghah chapel, which 
was erected by the inhabitants in the year 1832, is capable 
of seating eight hundred persons, and is crowded on the 
Sabbath by attentive worshippers. It is the second chapel 
built by the Wesleyans in Graham's Town since the arrival 
of the settlers in 1S20; and, having become much too 
small, a third is now in course of erection, the foundation- 
atone of which was laid by Mrs. Shaw on the lOth of 
April, 1845, and which, but for the recent war, would ere 
this have been completed. 

The progress of Wesleyan Methodism in Graham's Town 
has kept pace with that of the town itself From a mere 
handful of members, who met together in a carpenters 
shed, the church has multiplied to four hundred and thirty, 
whilst numbers have been continually drafted from it, and 
have gone to reside in different parts of the country. 
Other denominations of Christians have also flourished, and 
Zion is still extending her borders, and diflnaing far and 
wide the blessings of the Cross. Is she not destined to 
embrace within her arms the whole of the continent of 
Africa! Tes; ajid through the instrumentality of Christian 
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emigrants, wliom, perliaps, necesaty drives from 
father-lani], will she be aided in the accomplishment of her 
evangelistic work. Our churches at home may lament, 
that, through the pressure of the times, many of their 
members, whom they have nourished and brought up, a 
taking their departure to distant lands : but let them n 
be discouDiged; these individuals, if truly Chrietiaos, i 
carrying with them the torch of truth, the 
religion, and the word of Grod; and they will spread t 
tidinga of salvation in those regions far beyond, to vrhi 
an all-wise Providence directs their steps. 

But it is to the native department of our work thatH 
would invite more special attention. In the suburbs of tl 

town, there is a considerable native population, chiefly 4 

the class designated Fingoes. These people are tb$| 
remnants of several once-powerful tribes, that resided &r 
in the interior, to the north-east of Port-Natal, in a country 
contiguous to that of the Zulus, the moat warhke and 
terrible of the Kaffir tribes. Their national names, which 
they still retwn among themselves, (that of Fingoea, which 
signifies " bondmen," having been given to them by the 
Kaffirs,) are the A-morZm,'* or " people that bring;" the 
Ama-lllvbi, "the people that t«ar;" the Ahor^hwawa, 
"the people that revile;" the AToa-Bele, "the people of 
mercy;" the Aia-Sekunene, or "right-handed people;" aud 
the AmorGobizembi, or " axe-benderB," &c,, &c. Betwe«i> ^ 
twenty and thirty years ago, that portion of South A 
inhabited by these tribes was visited by the scourge ( 
war. Chaka and Matawan, Chiefs of the Zulu nation,^ 
having overrun the country in the neighbourhood of 
DelagoBrBay, proceeded to devastate the territory still 
further to the west and south-west, and, faUing upon the 
above-named tribes, swept off their cattle, burnt their 
houses, and drove them into the wildemeaa, a prey to 
famine and to death. The progress of the v 



• Some observarions are made relative to this tribe by Th 
(TravelE, vol. i.) They appear lo have dwelt on the bank 
MapootB River, which emptiea itself into DelaeoB-Bay, sonth 1 
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like that of a, flight of locusts, aad in every direction deao- 
iatton followed in their train. The poor Fingoes suffered 
miseries incredible. Thousands of them fell before the 
assegais of their enemieij, and thousaiida more perished in 
their flight, for want of food. The track over which they 
travelled is to this day strewed with their bones, which lie 
bleaching in the sun, and which tell a tale of woe that 
would melt the hardest heart. " It waa afiecting," observes 
the Etv. William J. Bavis, " when, not long since, they 
were assembled by the Missionary (at Port-Peddie) to 
consult as to some plans for the more efficient education of 
their children, to hear them say, 'Yes, we have ehUdren; 
but they are few, and very young. Time was when we 
had many children; but we had the pain of seeing them 
&11 by the spear, the devouring flame, and the ravages of 
hunger. Our elder children, therefore, are no more; but 
those bom since our arrival here must be educated; they 
are a new generation ; let them be taught those things now 
proposed.'" 

Ghaka was one of the most cruel and despotic Chiefs 
that ever attained to dominion in South Africa. He could 
bring into the field about fifteen thousand warriors. Among 
his own people his word was law, and the terror of his 
name caused him to be obeyed. He would uondemn hun- 
dreds tfl execution out of mere caprice ; and hia orders 
would be faithfully fulfilled. " The misery inflicted by the 
wars of this barbarian upon the Kaffir and £echuana 
tribes," says Mr. Thompson, "is incalculable, and is for 
from being conflned to the massacre and destruction 
directly occasioned by his arms. By plundering and 
driving out the adjoining nation^ he has forced them to 
become plunderers in their turn, and to carry terror and 
devastation throughout the remotest quarters of South 
Africa."* It is seldom that the despot dies a natural 
death. Chaka was assassinated by his younger brother, 
Dingaan, who, on assuming the Chieftainship, became 
equally tyrannical; and, in his turn, met with a similar 

• Travels in Soutli Afiiaa, by O. TtuunpHon, Eiq., vol I, p. SS9. 
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fate ; when Piiudo, the present Chief of the Zulus, rose to 
power. Who can describe the mjaeries of Africa ) In 
a state of hoatiUty one with another, have the Hottentot, 
Eaflir, and Bechuana tribes been liTing, perhaps for agea; 
nor can any conoeption be formed of the amount of 
wretchedneaa which their wars with each other have 
originated. The pen of the historiaji has not chronicled 
one-tenth of the calamities of war in Southern Africa. 
Could they be related, they would form a narrative even 
more appalling than that of some of the most deadly 
national conflicts of ancient or of modem times ; for, of al! 
wars, those of savage tribes are generally the most terrible; 
wars of almost utter extermination, —men, women, and 
children being often slaughtered without mercy. But the 
standard of the ■ Cross, which is everywhere the sign of 
fraternity and peace, has been planted in the land ; and 
already its influence is beginning to be felt, insomuch that 
these intertribal conflicts are becoming much loss frequent ; 
and, in several instances, the din of war has been hushed 
by the atiU small voice of the GospeL 

The tribes thus driven from their territory by Chaha, 
having rallied their forces, poured down upon the Bechuana 
and Griqua clans, like a sweeping rain; by the latter of 
whom, who were armed with guns, they were defeated, in a 
battle which took place at a distance from the town of 
Lattakoo, in the year 1823. These hordes were called by 
the Bechuanas "Mantatees," or Invaders. Their numbers 
were computed at fifty thousand. On their retreat before 
the victorious Griquas, they appear to have separated into 
two divisions, one of them taking a north-easterly direction, 
and the other proceeding southwards towards Kafftaria and 
the Colony. Upwards of one thousand of them are said to 
have entered the Colony in a state of extreme destitution, 
where they found a refuge, and became servants to the 
colonists ; and another portion of them made their way 
into the territory of Hintza, the great Chief of the 
AmakosM nation. Here they were received with apparent 
kindness. Hintaa and his people professed sympathy for 
them. They were permitted to "sit down;" and now they 



began to hope that the; had found a resting-place and a 
home. But treacherj and deceit are constant characteristics 
of savage life. Hintm, like another Pharaoh, made bond- 
men of them, calling them his dogs; and his people, to 
prevent their increase, used every means to injure and 
oppress them. For alleged crimes, of which they were 
innocent, their cattle were confiscated, their crops seized, 
and their daughters forcibly taken from their parents, and 
carried off they knew not whither. But at length the day 
of their liberty drew near. In the war of 1835, Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban having conquered the tribes on the 
colonial frontier, crossed the Kei, entered the territory of 
Hintm, and set the captives free. On the arrival of Sir 
Benjamin at Butterworth, the Fingoes, to the number of 
nearly one thousand, threw themselves on his protection, 
and became aUies of the colonial forces. With their wives, 
children, and cattle, and such other property as they then 
poBBessed, they left the territory in which they had been 
enthralled, and, under the protection of the British troops, 
proceeded towards the Colony with songs of rapture and 
of joy. The multitude numbered two thousand men, five 
thousand six hundred women, nine thousand two himdred 
children, and twenty-two thousand head of cattle, covering a 
s{)ace of eight miles in length, and one and a half in 
breadth. The scene exhibited at the passage of the Kei is 
said to have been renuirkably imposing. The bed of the 
river is low, and the banks on either aide are steep and 
rugged. It was early in the morning when the cavalcade 
began to move. Prom the heights above was observed a 
long and continuous line of waggons, winding through the 
bushy path, from the beginning of the descent down to the 
water's edge. Hosts o£ Fingoes accompanied them on 
either side, driving herds of cattle and goats, the women 
and children carrying on their heads mats, baskets, skins, and 
bags of com, ail that they possessed; whilst many a mother 
had an infant slung at her back, whose little head was 
scarcely visible beneath the folds of the karosa in which it 
was enveloped. A veil of mist, now dense, and now more 
BD^ed luid uleor, hnng over the valley, and for a moment 
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or two obscured the scene, which again burst forth upon 
the sight, as the vapour cleared away. " The group passing 
the stream," says an officer who was present, " feeling their 
way with their sticks, as well as keeping their balance 
against the power of the current; the wading of children; 
the slow motion of the waggons; the plunges in driving 
the cattle; the timid bounds and rests of the sheep; and 
the slipping and falling of the goats, as they passed the 
drift ; was truly a picture worth beholding. The scene 
was bounded on the opposite height by the white clouds 
that hung over the valley of the Kei, from which were 
seen issuing forth the advanced guard and the first of the 
waggons. The latter began to arrive at noon, and it was 
only with the close of the day that the last finished the 
journey." 

It was undoubtedly a glorious deliverance. Sir Benjamin 
won no fairer laurels in the Peninsular campaigns than he 
won that day. To liberate the captive is a nobler work 
than to conquer an enemy in the field. The war of 1835 
was in many respects calamitous, as indeed war must ever 
be ; but this event in connexion with it, gave joy to many 
a bleeding heart. The liberated Fingoes were, shortly 
after their arrival, located in a tract of country in the 
ceded territory, and were declared British subjects, the 
principal Chiefs taking the oaths of allegiance to the 
British crown. Here many of them have been brought 
under religious instruction, and not a few have experienced 
the renovating influence of the Gospel. Their freedom 
from civil bondage has been followed by their freedom 
from the yoke of Heathenism and sin; and, lifting up 
their heads above their enemies round about, they can bear 
testimony to the fact, that whom the Son makes free, they 
are free indeed. 

Considerable numbers of these Fingoes reside in various 
parts of the Colony; and in Graham's Town there are two 
large kraals or villages of them, one at the east of the 
town, the other at the west. Between these two villages 
there is a remarkable difference; the inhabitants of the 
former, who call themselves " Missionary Fingoes," being 
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accuatomed to atUnd the Chriatiau sanctuaiy, and haTiag 
for the moat part renounced the practices of the Heathen, 
whilst those of tiie latter, to whom, by way of distinction, 
the title " GoTemment Fingoes " has been given by the 
others, are seldom or never seen at the school or chapel, 
and atill retain their former hnbits. In the dwellings of 
the one may he often heard the songa of Zion aad the 
voice of prayer : in the other, the silence of the midnight 
hour is often broken by the noise of a heathen dance. 
The indirect influence which the Gospel produces on the 
mind of the harharian and the savage is invaluable. If in 
many instances it fails to convert, yet it corrects the 
habits, elevates the conceptions, and refines the passions of 
mankind. Yon will perceive in the Kaffir or the Fingoe, 
who attends the house of God, though he has not believed 
with his heart nnto righteousness, an evident superiority 
to others, as though he had been cast in a difierent mould. 
Tou can see that conscience is at work. There are indi- 
cations that the man is sensihle of the truth of Christianity. 
He knows that there is a God. He is conscious that he 
has a BOuL You can appeal to hja honour, to his dignity, 
to his fear of retribution; and his heart will respond to 
such appeals. Thus it was with many of the " Missionary 
Fingoes." Some had embraced the truth, and were 
walking in its bright and cheering beams; others had not 
adranced so far, but^ actuated partly by the example of 
the pious, and partly influenced hy the iustniction they 
hod received, were evidently raised above their former 
state, ere the hght dawned upon their minds, and the 
tidings of the Cross sounded in their ears. The results of 
Missionary efforts are not to be estimated by the nimiber 
of conversions that take place. These may be compara- 
tively few; but, moauwhiie, other indications of good 
present themselves. Inquiry is awakened. Men begin to 
think. The dormant faculties of the mind are quickened. 
There is a noise in the valley of vision; the region is no 
longer one of unbroken silence; the bones of the dead 
begin to move. 

Our native chapel was the one fonnerly occupied by tb« 
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in South Africa, to appeal to the judgment, conscience, and 
understanding. It is a mistake to auppoae that a ~ ~ 
cannot reason. He can, and eometimes most acutelj, 
on rehgious questions ; and the soundeat couverta 
Ohriatianity ore alwa^a those who have obtained the best' 
acquaintance with its truths. We had several individuab 
united with ua in ehurch-memberahip, whose piety was 
remarkably inteUigent, and who held the offices of Clasa- 
Leadera, Local Preachers, or Teachers in the Sabbath- 
BchooL With an excellent female, whose name was Uannafa 
Nokwenti, I was often highly gratified. She was the Leader 
of a class that met in a room on my own premises; and 
though ahe Lived at a considerable distance, she was ever at 
her post, in foul weather as in fair. Her class Aouriahed 
considerably, and she gained accessions to it almoat every 
month. At the conclusion of the service she would bi' 
to me her book, and the money jiaid by her mem1 
which ahe collected regularly j and the greater the 
the greater was her pleasure and her joy. Hannah 
always happy. Her very countenance bespoke the Christdan, 
and the excellence of her deportment wae observed bf 
alL 

The spirit of liberality begins to manifest itself wherevar 
tile influence of the Gospel is experienced. On the minds 
of barbarians, Christianity produces the same effects as it 
does on those of the civilized and refined. It melts the icy 
scljishneas of the heart. It enkindles the divine afFeotioB 
of benevolence. It expands the sou], tmi teaches it to feel 
for the wants and woea of others. You will nowhere meet 
with 80 avaricious a character as the Kaffir in his uneii!^ 
lightened state. His constant cry is Basela, Basela! "iLM 
present, a present ! " whilst he himself will seldom part with n 
anything, unless with the hope of getting something in 
return. But let tills self-same Kaffir come under the 
influence of the Gospel, and he will readily contribnte of 
his aubatance in support of it. The members of our native , 
churches, both in Graham's Town and e 
class-moneys cheerfully, and many of them are likewiwj 
annual Bubscribera to the funds of the Miaaiooary SooietT^-a 
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effect ; — " Before you heard the great word, what did you 
know respecting Godi" The reply would be, "We were 
dark, we knew nothing." " Did you not know that there 
ia a Godi" "No: no one told us of him." "By whom 
then did you think the world waa madel" " We were 
stupid, we did not think at all !" " Did you believe thnt 
the rain-makera could bring rain?" " Yes." " Do you 
believe thia now)" To this inquiry a hundred voices 
would answer, "No." "Who then senda the rain?" 
" U-Tixo." (God.) Thus did it nppenr that the ignorance 
of the native tribes in rekition even to the elements of 
religious truth waa most pri>found. But light ia now 
beginning to dawn. The Day-apring from on high hath 
arisen upon South Africa. Sutan can no longer hold the 
dominion of the land in peace. Ilia empire there, thoiigh 
mighty, has received a shock from the powerful battery of 
the Gospel, from which (if the churches that have sent 
forth their messengers be laithful in sustaining them) it 
cumot possibly recover. As yet, however, (for the whole 
truth must be told,) the noble vfarfare against barbariam 
in those regions is but just begun ; and, instead of relaxing 
in the enterprise, we must prosecute it with still greater 
earnestness and zeaL 

Ofttimea a considerable measure of spiritual influence 
seemed to rest upon the congregation. A KafBr or a 
Pingoe thinks it unmanly to weep; but I have seen many 
weep, — some who were not Christians, but stout-hearted unbe- 
lievers, and had come to the bouae of God by chance. One 
Sftbbiith morning the power of God waa specially manifested ; 
and as I descended from the pulpit at the close of the 
service, the Christian Chief Kama, who waa present, and 
who can speak a few sentences in Dutch, took me by the 
hand, and said, Het is goed, Mynhee): Het is al U goed, 
MynJieer. But it ia not prudent to appeal much to the 
paaaions of such an audience. All aemi-barbaroua tribes 
are susceptible of very strong feelings, which, when highly 
escited, it ia difficult to control. Hence, the Christian 
Missionary should use cantjon, and be careful, when 
ing a heathen congregation such as he meets with 
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England eeeme destined, b; the Great Ruler of natiooa, t^ 

> cany the blessings of salvation to tbe world; and her 

I Missionftries, together with her ChnBtian emigranta, are the 

I Agents bj whom tbe dtaign may be aooomplished. Nor 

doea a, finer field present itself for evangelical enterprise 

than Africa; vast regions of which are opening before us, 

both in the South and in tbe East ; and numerous tribes of 

vhich are waiting for the light of truth. 
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—Rivers.— The Kei.— Natural histpry of the conntry.— 
PopQladon. — Relative position of the Iribea under the new lav. 
— Claims of Britiah Kafiraria.— D' Urban, — The Fingoe Miirion.— 



Anecdote.-— Use made of the Mission ohqiel. — Kative dance. — Fort- 
Peddie ; atlaok upon the gamson by the Kaffir tribes.— Now plana (or 
the benefit of the Fingoea The martyred Miadonary. 

I FiBBT visited Kafiraria for the ptupoae of attending the 
Annual District-Meeting, in tbe year 1840, a abort time 
after my arrival on the shores of Africa. Tbe Albany and 
Kafiraria District is upwards of five hundred miles, from one 
extremity to the other; and hence, for tbe convenience of 
those Missionaries residing on tbe more distant station^ it 
was resolved, that the Meeting that year should be held at 
D'Urban, tbe nearest station in Kafiraria to the Colony, 
But, notwithalanding this arrangement, several of our ■ 
brethren were obhged to perform a journey, some in 
waggons, and others on horseback, of from two to three 
hundred and fifty miles, and to be absent fi'om their homes 
for several weeks. These are some of tbe difiieultieB con^ 
nected with tbe working of so large a field of labonr>„ 
to obviate which sectional District-Meetings have monil 
recently been established, one in the interior of F 
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and another at Port-Natal j whieh will greatly tend to 
facilitate the operations of the Miaaion. 

In company with the Revs. W, Shaw, J. Arehbell, and 
several others, I left Graham's Town for Kaffroria, on the 
afternoon of a most hrilhant day, in the month uf March, 
Our path lay acroaa an extensive plain, over which I have 
often travelled since, and have frequently observed that 
remarkable phenomenon called mirage. When I first 
witnessed it, I could scarcely be persuaded that there was 
not, at some distance before me, an extensive sheet of 
water, so perfect is the illusion to an unpractised eye. It 
occurs only under certain states of the atmosphere; and is 
occasioned by the refraction of the solar rays passing 
through the air, the density of which increases towards the 
surface of the earth. On reaching the end of the plain, 
a magnificent landscape hurat upon our view. Considerably 
below us lay an eitenBive valley, in the midst of which was 
the thick jungle of the Great Fish River, and, extending to 
the right and left, a long line of wiUowa, just di'icemible, 
marked the circuitous course of the river itself Here and 
there could be seen a military tower or fort ; and, stretching 
far away in the dim horison, Kaftaria, the land of darkness, 
barbariem, and war, but the land of Missionary enterprise 
and toil, could be observed, at once awakening in our mind 
emotions of the deepest interest and sympathy. 

Having crossed the i'ish River, which at that time 
formed the boundary between the Colony and KafFraria, we 
were at length beyond the confines of civilization, in the 
desolate regions of Heathenism and superstition. I cannot 
forget the sensations I experienced at that moment. An 
indescribable sadness affected my mind at the thought that 
I was now in a land where Satan had his seat, and reigned 
with almtwt undisputed sway. For though the light of the 
Qoepel had penetrated these regions, it was comparatively 
dim and feeble, and the great majority of their inhabitants 
were still under the iron yoke of barbarism, and destitut* 
of the ennobling blessings of Christianity. Can the true 
, philanthropist set his foot in the territories of Heathenism, 
without sorrow, when he thinks of the wretchedness and 
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misery which inuat there prevaUl It maj do for 
mental traveUers to talk about the innocence of the childi 
of the forest, and to write glowing deacriptioi 
happiness and simplicity ; but the Christian knows t 
these deBcriptions, however heaiitiful. are nothing' but the 
productions of a, poetical imagination, and that uuregenerate 
man, wherever he is foimd, has no hope, being "without 
God in the- world." 

For the foOowing sketch of the geography of Kafiraria, I 
am chiefly indebted to the E,eT. H. H. Dugmore, whose 
intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the 
language and eustoins of the people, renders 1 
excellent authority in all such matters. Mr. Dugmore i 
the son of an BngUsh settler, and one of the fruits of t" 
Wesleyan Mission in South Africa. Pew, if any, are I 
thoroughly conversant with the Kaffir tongue as he is; 
and hence to him has been intrusted much of the ■work 
of translating the Scriptures, and of preparing elemental; 
hooks for the use of the Misaion-achools. Haying r 
several years in a part of Eaffraria, he is also well acquainta 
Itifh the general fharacter of the country. 

The term Eafiraria has sometimes been applied t 
whole territory lying between the Great Fish Biver and 
Delagoa-Bay ; a territory of vary considerable extent, 
embracing a line of coast to the Indian Ocean, of upwards 
of six hundred miles. But this country is inhabited by 
several different nations, distinct one A^tm another, though 
all possessing the same physical characteristics, and all 
speaking nearly the same language. Farthest to the east, 
from Delagoa-Bay to Port-Natal, is the country of the 
Zulus; thence southward, to the TJmtata, is the territory of 
Foku, Chief of the Amampondo tribes; and from this point 
to the Great Pish River, the country is properly deagnatad 
KafTraria. These two rivers form its eastern and western 
boundaries ; the line of eesr^oast its southern ; and an 
irregular chain of mountains, running almost parallel with 
the coast, bounds it on the north. Its mean length is 
about two hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth one 
hundred and twenty. It is consequently thirty t" 
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square mOea in eitent, or nearly the size tif Scotland, 
vliicli is estimiited at thirty ttousand fire hundred miles. 
The tribes occupying it are called the Amaxosa and the 
Abatembu. 

Of this tract a considerable portion, extending from the 
Fish EiTer to the Keiskamma, and formerly known by the 
name of the "Ceded Territory," haa, hy a proclamation 
of the Governor, Sir Harry Smith, been recently annexed to 
the Colony, and called the division of Victoria, whilst 
the country from the Eciakamma to the Kei, has been also 
annexed to the British Crown, under the title of Britiah 
Kafiraria, to be occupied by the various Kaffir tribes, 
"under such rules and regulations as Her Majesty's High 
Commissioner, or other Bepreseatative, who shall be the 
Great Chief of the whole of the said territories, shall deem 
best calculated to promote the civilization, conversion to 
Olmstiauity, and general enlightenment of the benighted 
beings auhjeet to her rule."* Nor has the general title of 
"Britiah Kafiraria" only been adopted; but the country hae 
been divided into several counties, to which the names, 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, and Sussex, ifec., &e., have 
bean attached ; which, in course of time, will probably 
become &miUar terms to the native inhabitants themselves. 
The wisdom, pohey, and justice of these measures are, in 
the Colony, universally acknowledged ; for experience, pur- 
chased at considerable cost, has proved, that the predatory 
disposition of the KaiKr tribes will never be efiectually 
checked, whilst they are governed only by their own 
Chiefs, who either have little control over their people, 
or are themselves the instigators of the aggressions they 
commit. 

Two distinct chains of mountains (one to the east, called 
" Fooboo's Mountains," from the name of a Tembu Chief, 
who resides amongst them ; the other to the west, known 
as the Amatola range) are distinguishing characteristics of 
the physical geography of Kafiraria. Here some of the 
most magnificent scenes present themselves which a lover 

. Smith, December 23d, 
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' the pictureisque could wish to contentplateL 
F winter Knaon of the year, the gummita of these n 

uApped with glittering snow ; both in winter i 
I iumnier, innumerable atreama and ^ver springs gaeh fi 
from every nonlc ; and noble forests, rich i' 
timbor, (ilothu their aides, giving them an aspect of frMb>f 
IMH and of boautj the whole year round. 

Through some portions of the tract lying at the f 
of thoM mountains I have myself traTelledj and I a 
' maitmber the emotions awakened in my breaat, now ef 
latoniiihment and ane, and now of calm delight, by tbe 
scenes on which I gazed Occaaionally some bold bbA 
nn^ontic viow would, tut we journeyed, open before tia sitd- 
dunly ; and much of tener might we have stopped to eaitflaj 
tho [wnuil tlion our time would posaibly admit Ya^ 
KafTrariji has its beauties. True, it is a wild and nigged 
country, nor has man done aught to cluuige its aspect 
You find it just 08 it has been formed by nature. Its forests 
aro as dense as they ever were ; its roads, if roads they may 
bo eallod, almost as stony and impassable. No works of 
art, no remains of temples or dwellings, to indicate that H 
was once the abode of civilized man, anywhere present 
themselves. Nor, except on the Mission stations, are there 
any signs of modem industry. Here and there you fidl in 
with a native kraal, or " village;" but all that it consista of 
is a few round huts, like large bee-hives, formed of the 
branches of trees, and grass. From all that is apparent^ 
one would imagine that it possesses the same general 
features, and wears the self-same aspect now, that it did 
just subsequent to the deluge. But is not nature s " 
times the most beautiful in her natire garb 
instances the skill and taste of " the dresser of the fieldll 
have given to the landscape a more calm and gentle i 
has he not in some cases robbed it of its grandeur, and it 
it comparatively tame and lifeless 1 1 am not questioi ' 
the propriety and advantage of cultivating the land, clearii 
away forests, planting gardens, and erecting works of art ; 
1 could wi-jh that there were aa industrious and civilized 
population to do all this in Kaffiwia; but, for scenes wlu<:ih 
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ahaJl electrify the soul, and awaken in the breast a thrUl of 
inespresaihie dehght, and call forth the highest admiration 
of the power and majesty of God, give me Nature as she is, 
among the mountains of the HimalayoB, among the Alps of 
Switzerland, amoiig the hills, the valleys, and the glens of 

The principal rivera of KafFraria are, first, the Keiskamma, 
(IsesJ,) and the Buffalo, (Iqonci,) which take their rise in 
the Amatola range of mountains, and, after purmiiiig a 
course of thirty or forty miles, empty themselves into the 
Indian Ocean. The mouth of the latter has been recently 
constituted a port, under the title of " East London ;" 
aeTeral coaating-Tesaela having crossed the bar, and dis- 
charged cargoes on the banks with but Uttle difficulty, to 
the great advantage of the colonial forces during the recent 
war. Tbb fact is one of vast importance to British 
Kaffraria and the Colony. Hitherto, the entire coast of 
Kafiraria has been considered inaccessible ; but, by the 
opening of this and other rivera, ports and harbours will be 
given to it, the result of which will be, that, in the course 
of a few years, trade and commerce wiU be established on 
an extensive scale, and the cause of Christianity and 
civilization rapidly advanced. " East London," says the 
Editor of the " Gi'aham's Town Journal," " is the port of 
communication with the estensive country just annexed to 
the Colony, of which the mountains of the Amatola may be 
considered the base, the Orange Kiver the apex. Taking 
King-William's Town and Shiloh aa indicating the line in 
question, (the line from the coast northwards,) it will he 
seen to cut through the very centre of Ajuatola, the Kaffir's 
Btronghold, a conviction of the impracticability of which has 
hitherto incited him to make his most daring inroads upon 
the Colony. Along this bne all obstructions to communi- 
cation may, it is said, be easily removed," — '' and thus one 
of the finest roads imaginable may be opened up to com- 
mercial enterprise, extending from the coast through the 
heart of Kaffirland, even to the tropic." 

In addition to these rivers are the Kei (Inciba) and the 
1. Bwhee (Umbaahe). The latter, and the principal tributary, 
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the Umgwali, take their rise in Fooboo's Mountains, whilst 
the sources of the former are beyond Kaffraria^ in the range 
designated the Storm-bergen ; several other streams joining 
it in its course, — ^the Klipplaat, (Umweli,) the Sunxe, and 
the Kabusi, from the eastern side of the Amatola, and Kat- 
River Mountains; and the Tsomo, from the western por- 
tion of Fooboo's range. Towards its mouth it is by far the 
largest river of Kaffraria, and runs in a deep and inacces- 
sible bed, through frightful precipices and dense forests of 
willows and acacias. In journeying through Kaffraria, you 
must necessarily cross this river; and I assure the reader, 
that, under the most favourable circumstances, it is no very 
easy task. First, you have to make your way down a steep 
and rugged road, upwards of a mile in length, which, if you 
are in a waggon, is almost enough to shake your frame in 
pieces, and, if you are on horseback, causes your steed to 
stumble so frequently, that you are at length compelled to 
dismount, and, dragging him after you, to scramble down 
as well as you are able. On reaching the bottom, the river 
itself, scarcely passable, presents itself before you ; and with 
fear and trepidation you urge your horse into the stream, 
and may think yourself fortunate if you escape on the 
opposite side without a plunge into the water. You have 
then a hill to climb, as steep and rugged as the one behind ; 
and as you look upwards, and attempt to trace the path, 
you are ready to conclude, that to gain the summit will be 
utterly impracticable. However, English and African 
notions of travelling are different things, and you soon 
learn better, and one by one the difficulties are overcome, 
until at length you reach the heights, and perceive, with 
gratification and surprise, that you have actually performed 
the feat. I confess I know not how the pass of the Kei is 
to be improved ; but perhaps the day will come when some 
noble bridge will fling its arches over it, and give to the 
entire scene a new character and aspect. 

Numerous smaller rivers are also met with in Kaffraria, 
of which the Beka, the Chalumma, the Gqunube, the 
Shixina, and the Inklonyane, are some of the principal. 
" The tides of the ocean," observes Mr. Dugmore, " flow for 
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several miles up these Becondary streams, giving tliein the 
appearance of canals, and keeping them stocked with 
exhauBtleaa supplies of fine fish." Many of these rivers are 
of such a nature, that they might be led out to irrigate the 
adjoining lands, the aoi! of which is generally rich and 
fertile, producing, when cultivated, esuherant crops of 
maize, millet, pumpkins, and potatoes. Industry and 
civilization are alone required to constitute KafFraria an 
agricultural country, capable of sustaining a large and 
fiourishing population. 

In nearly all the larger rivers of Kaffraiia, the sea-cow, 
or hippopotamus, takes up his abode, plunging in the water 
like the great leviathan, or browsing upon the herbage with 
which their banks are lined. This huge ammol answers in 
some respects to the description of behemoth given in the 
hook of Job : " His bones are as strong pieces of brass; his 
bones are like bars of iron."—" He heth under the shady 
trees, in the covert of the reed, and fens. The shady trees 
cover him with their shadow; the willows of the brook 
oompaaa him about." The inhabitants of the country have 
aeveml methods of destroying it, such as digging pit-falls, 
fastening sharp posts into the ground, and attacking it 
with poisoned darts, which they attempt to plunge into its 
side. The flesh is esteemed a luxury; and on the occasion 
of the death of one of these creatures, numbers of the 
natives flock eagerly to the feast. The dense forests and 
ravineB of Eaffraria are also occupied by the buffalo, the 
lion, and the elephant, together with many other beasts of 
prey; whilst more innocent creatures, large and small, such 
as the antelope of several kinds, the jerboa, and the hare, 
abound, and are often devoured by their cruel neighbours. 
Here, too, as in the Colony, several species of reptilia are 
found ; the cobra-capella, the puff-adder, and the boomelatiff, 
(tree-snake,) the first of which is a very noxious creature; 
ite bite occasioning the moat dreadful paroxysms, which in 
the course of a few houra generally teiininate in death. 
The boa-constrictor is also met with, especially in the 
neighbourhood of NataL Happily, cases do not frequently 
occur, either in the Colony or Kafiraria, of persons being 
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mortally injured by Iheae reptiles; which is the more 
remarkable in reference to tbe natiTea, aa they usually 
trarel bare-footed, and are therefore more exposed. An 
witidote for the bite of a snake has recently been discovered 
by a colonist, of which the basis ia ammonia, and which has 
proved in aeveral instances signally beneficial 

The entomology of Eaffraria ia as rich as that of 
the Colony, as also are its ornithology and its hotanj. 
The country everywhere teems with hfe. The plains 
are dotted over with inmimerable sntr-hills, which at n 
distance look Uke flocks of sheep, tut, on closer inspection, 
prove to be colonies of that industrioiis little insect, to 
which Solomon directs the sluggard for reproof. Among 
the birds with which we meet, are the crested kingfisher, 
the pouw,and the honey-guide, so called from its indicatii 
to the traveller, by a very remarkable note, the locality-j 
a nest of bees. The blue crane ia occasionaUy seen ; 
peculiar species of crane, called the secretary-bird, 1 
8erpentr*ater, (falco serpeiiiurius,) stalks about the countiy, 
preying upon snakes and other reptiles, the largest of 
which it will attack with boldness and great skill. The 
trees, plants, and flora of RoSraria are similar to those c 
the Colony, and equally varied and beautifiil In geneii 
the grass is plentiful and luxuriant, but, on the immed' 
coaat, it is fit only for the larger kinds of cattla 
ridden through portions of the country in which it s 
high as to reach my horse's head, affording him a repaat aa 
he pursued his way. 

Kaffniria is by no means over-peopled. The entire popuT- 
lation of the territory we have described has been e 
at three hundred thousand soiils; the Amaxcea tribes b 
calculated at two hundred and ten thousand, ) 
Abatembu at ninety thousand. The latter occupy t 
northern part of Eaffraria, (to which the name of Nortihui 
berland has been given,) having migrated from ■ 
original territory, between the Bashee and the Umtata, il 
consequence of the frequent inroads of those fierce i 
warlike clans, the Amain pondo and the 
resida further to the east. Of the Amaso 
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KLreli, wliiiili Mr. Dugmore eatimataa at seventy thousand, 
called the Amagcaleka, dwell in the valley of the Kei; 
whilst the rest of these clans hare had lands aasigned them 
in Sritish KafEraria, according to their respective claims 
and wants. The Qaika tribes, (Amangqika,) seventy 
thousand in number, under the Chief Sandili, are to inhabit 
the eounties of Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Lincolnshire, the 
tract immediately south of the Amatola Mountains. Next 
to these are the Slambie tribes, under Umhala, part of 
whose territory is to be designated Cambridgeshire, and 
ajiother part Sussex. And immediately on the coast, the 
Amagqunukwebi tribes, of whom Fato ia the Chief, are to 
take up their abode : their county to be denominated 
Bedfordshire. The relative position of the tribes is nearly 
the same as it was prior to the war, only that the Ceded 
Territory, portions of which some of them then occupied, 
they now occupy no more. 

But the question now arises. What shall be done to elevate 
these tribes 1 Compared with the countless multitudes of 
India and China, or with the vast population of the British 
Isles, their numbers, it ia true, are insignificant. But, are 
three hundred thousand souls of little value i And because 
they are so few, are they to be left a prey to Heathenism 
and death 1 Where is the Christian, where the philanthro- 
pist, that would entertain the thought J The miyority of 
them, too, let it be remembered, are now subjects of the 
BritJah Crown. They have acknowledged themselves con- 
quered. They have taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen of England. Her Majesty's Representative is hence- 
forth to be their Chief; and, as far as practicable, they are 
to be governed on the principles of British law. AU this 
IB well; and, I am persuaded, whatever opinions may be 
entertained on this subject here at home, will conduce to 
the highest interests of the Kaffir tribes themselves. The 
colonists, I am sure, have no wish to oppress them; neither 
has the noble-minded Governor, Sir Harry Smith. But 
none of the plana which have been deviaed will in them- 
selves avail for the pacification of the country, and the 
monJ and spiritual advancement of the people. British 
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Kaffraria must have Christian Missionaries. Without the 
Gospel, its restless, barbarous, and warlike tribes will be 
restless, barbarous, and warlike still. 

But it would be an error to suppose that three hundred 
thousand souls are all that in South Africa demand the 
sympathies of the church. The probabiUty is, that the 
whole of the tribes dwelling on the eastern coast, and in 
the territory which stretches forward to the west, number 
upwards of a million and a half; and they are all accessible 
to Missionary enterprise. The Christianizing of British 
Kaffraria might then be but the prelude to a more extensive 
diffusion of the Gospel in other portions of the country. 
It is not for three hundred thousand only that we plead, 
but for a million and a half of souls. Let the question be 
viewed in this light. Let it be remembered, that if 
Christianity be established in one part of Africa, the way is 
paved for its establishment in another; and thus considered, 
how momentous is the undertaking! 

And now, if the reader will permit me, I will conduct 
him to the Missionary station called D'Urban, for which, as 
stated at the commencement of this chapter, we set out. 
The site of it was by no means picturesque; but such a 
spot it was gratifying to find in a land so desolate and 
dark. The Mission premises consisted of a substantial 
chapel, built of stone, a convenient residence for the Mis- 
sionary, with two wings, and a verandah running between 
them; and another building used as a printing-office; 
together with one or two smaller cottages ; the whole 
exhibiting a very neat and comfortable appearance. This 
Mission was commenced a short time after the war of 1835, 
with special reference to the Fingoes, whom Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban, having rescued from bondage, placed in this 
locality, and assigned to the care of the Wesleyan Mission- 
aries. The name of the station was given to it in honour 
of that distinguished Governor, to whom the Colony and 
the native tribes are much indebted, and who, on his 
departure from the country, three years ago, received the 
highest testimonials of esteem from all classes of the 
community. 
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From the period of its establbhment to the present, the 
Fingoe Misaion haa steadily prtspered. Several of this 
degraded race have from time to time embraced the Qoapel 
of the grace of (}od, and a few have become zeatous and 
devoted agents in the spread of Ohriatian truth among the 
surroiinding population. Several minor athoob are now 
conducted at the adjoining villages, or kraaia, by native 
Teachers; and the Missionary is assisted in the Sabbath- 
Hchool by the same class of individuals. Some conception 
of the indirect influence of Ohriationity upon this tribe may 
be formed by the following narration: — Tiie Pingoea, in 
common with the Kaffir and Bechuana nations, were 
formerly believera in the art of witchcraft, and placed 
implicit confldenoe in the rain-makers, whom they employed 
in aeasona of drought, to bring down rain from the clouds. 
For any one to have questioned the ability of the rain- 
makera would at one time have been considered madness; 
and as great was the consternation caused by the Missionary's 
denial of their power, aa by Paul's vinit to Epkeaus, and the 
consequent danger which threatened the great goddess 
Diana. But I do not hesitate to affirm that the system of 
superstition, deep-rooted as it was in the opinions of the 
people, has, among the Fingoes in particular, been shaken 
to its foundation, and now totters to its final overthrow. 
In the year 1S4S, a very seasonable rain had fallen on the 
earth, afler a long and serioua drought. It was peculiarly 
&ronmble for the agricultural operations of Kafirario, and 
awakened joy and hope in the miiida of many of its 
inhabitants. The poor Fingoes were greatly benefited, and 
recognised the boon, not as one which their rain-roakera 
had obtained, but as one bestowed by the Misaionary'a God, 
the Lord of heaven and earth. Accordingly, the whole of 
the adult population residing within a circle of six miles 
round D'Urban assembled one day, each family or clan 
headed by ita respective Cliieli to present their thanksgiving 
to the Author of all good, and thus to recognise, in their 
national character, that gracious Providence by whom all 
the operations of nature are controlled. The air resounded 
with their songs of praise; they were addressed by the Rev. 
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W. J. Davis, and T, Shepstone, Esq., the Diplotoatic Agent 
of the Government; and then a number of native GhristiiDS 
prayed, and gave thanks to God, and the meeting terminataj. 
What but Christianit J could have produced effects like then) 

At the time of our visit to the atation, so large a numbn 
of Misaionaries were present, that the Misaion-houge could 
not accommodate them, and the chapel was used not onlj 
as the seat of council for the District-Meeting, but also aa 
the dining-room, and even as a. dormitory; for there sever^ 
of U9 slept on benches, wrapped in a t-aross, or " cloak," 
thinking it no sacrilege whilst no other accommodation 
could be found. Much more gratifying, however, was the 
scene which exhibited itself within those wa!b on the 
Sabbath, when several hundreds of the natives wen 
assembled, to listen to a messenger of the Cross. Every 
sanctuary, and every Christian congregation, in such n 
country as KaiFraiia, is a witness for Qod, and a beacon t*> 
direct the way-worn traveller to the land of rest and peace. 

During our stay, we visited several of the surrounding 
kraals, and on one occasion witnessed a native dance, per- 
formed by a number of boys who had recently undergone 
the rite of circumcision. They were daubed from head to 
foot with white clay; and around their waists a aingulai 
dress waa fastened, made of the leaves of a tree, which by 
their manteuvres they caused to fly about in ail manner of 
ways. The place in which they held their danee was the 
cattle-kraal, a large round space, fenced off with bushwood 
Some of the older men sat and watched them, and several 
women stood outside, beating the hide of an ox with sticks, 
and singing a monotonous song. The whole scene was 
disgusting in the extreme, and we turned away from it sick 
at heart, and more than ever sensible of the demoralized 
condition of the Heathen, and of their need of Christian 
Missionaries and Teacbersto guide their feet into the way 
of peace. The white clay with which circumcised youths 
are smeared is the outward sign of their uncleaaineas, which 
usually continues upon them for a period of several months. 
During their novitiate, they are excluded from society, and 
occupy a separate dwelling, erected for their use. Their 
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unguent, a new i/iross is given to them, spears ore put 

into tLeir hands; and henceforth they are not boya, but 



On the eminence immediately opposite the Mission 
premiseSj stands a large military post, called Fort-Peddie, 
erected for the protection of the i'ingoes, and for the 
defence of the country generally against the aggressions of 
the Kaffir tribes. It was the scene of one of the most 
decisive engagements which took piflce during the recent 
conflict. Upwards of nine thousand Kaffirs, led on by 
several Chiefs, approached the garrison with determined 
boldness, evidently with the intention of att*icting it. The 
military were posted in the interior, and \mder the walls of 
the fort were the Fingoes and their cattle, protected by 
the guns. The enemy advanced in gkimushing order; but 
as soon as they approa<:hed within gun-shot range, shot* 
were fired, by which their progress was prevented, and 
they did not venture to come nearer than within two or 
three hundred yards. At one time, according to the 
statement of an eye-witness of the scene, the valley below 
the fort seemed like a mass of moving Kaffirs ; and, 
extending themselves in a line sin miles in length, they ■ 
advanced forward, as if to apfial their adversaries by a 
grand display of strength. But they could accomplish 
nothing. Imposing and terrific must have been the sight 
of Huch a foe ; but a few shells and rockets speedily dispersed 
them. They fled, and were vigorously puraued by the 
Fingoes, whose cattle, frightened by the guns, rushed into 
the very arms of the enemy, and were captured. By the 
Kaffirs this was considered a victory; for the question with 
them in warfare is, not, Who lost the greatest number of 
men 1 but, Wbo got tbe cattle 1 Yet, dreadful was the 
scene of slaughter that succeeded. The Pingoes pursued 
them for several miles ; and a troop of the Dragoons, being 
ordered out of the fort, made a spirited and noble charge, 
which so took them by surprise, that tliey were put to 
confttsion, and scattered over the country in all directions. 
Two hundred were left dead upon the field, and considerable 
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numbers wounded, and carried off by their friends. This 
waa the first, and also the laat, combined and open attempt 
of the Kaffir forces to attack the British troops. Had they 
succeeded in their plan, which, douhtlesa, waa to draw out 
the Eoldiers from the fort, and then to rush in and take 
posseaaion of it, they would probably have carried their 
threat of an attack on Graham's Town into eiecution, the 
consequencea of which would have been moat tragic. But 
B wise Providence did not permit it. The designs of the 
enemy were frustrated, and they were taught a lesson which 
they could not soon forget Our brethren, the Rct. G. 
Green, and the Rct. J. W. Appleyard, and their families, 
were within the fort at the time of the occurrence, having 
left their stations at the commencement of the war, and 
having been furnished with accommodations within the 
garrison. Their anxiety at this critical period may be 
better imagined than described. We heard of their situa- 
tion, and we neit heard of their deliyerance; and, amidst 
the distresses that surrounded us consequent on the war, 
our minds were cheered by the intelligence of their safety. 
The Mission station D'Urban escaped the war, and con- 
tinues, as when I Tisited it, to be the scene of important 
operations for the instruction and enhghtenment of the 
poor Fingoes. It ia situated in the new province of Victoria, 
and is consequently now within the Colony, The coimtry 
around is still to he occupied by the Fingoes; and the Rev. 
H. H. Dugmoro has been appointed their MisaionMy. 
Additional efforts are about to be made, under the direction 
of the GoTemment, and with the assistance of the Missionary, 
to improve the condition of this people, and to promot* 
amongst them civilization and Christianity. A chain of 
villflgea ia to be formed, of habitations much superior to 
the ordinary hut, and every encouragement given to the 
inhabitants to cultivate their lands, and to increase the 
value of their property. " The Wesleyan Missionary Society," 
says the Civil Commiaaioner, " which has long had the 
spiritual oversight of these people, will place at each Tillage 
a native Teacher, until more efficient instruction can be 
secured. The native Teacher must be treated with, respec^ 
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and his instmctioHB attended to. All children must attend 
school a, part of their time ; and, aa soon as posaibk, a con- 
siderable portion of the inatruution in these schools shtdl be 
in the Eng'liah language." 
i Such a plan nsiist he considered highly valuable and 
important, IS vigorously pursued, it will doubtless be 
auccesaftil; and it is applicable alike for the Kaffirs and 
the Fingoes, could an agency be obtained by which it might 
be worked. It is to the rising generation of these heathen 
tribes, that the special attention of the philanthropist must 
be directed. The fathers have become old in folly; and, 
B8 they themselves will say, they cannot learn, but the 
children may be taught. They have no want of capacity ; 
they can be made to comprehend the doctrines and the duties 
of religion as readily as the children of Europeans. And 
they are willing, and even anxious, to be instructed. They, 
then, are the objects to whom, specially, though not eiclu- 
dvely, the Christian Teacher must direct his energies. 
And who can teU but that, ere another generation shall 
pass away, KafiVaria may beconie a Christian land? Fmth 
looks through the dense cloud in which it is enveloped, and 
beholds & day of brightness rise, which shall shed upon its 
hills, its valleys, and its gleno, a flood of lights and shall 
cause ita now benighted sons to raise the universal song of 
pruse. Let ita claims he met, and it may soon become a 
beautiful and fertile country, bringing forth abundantly the 
fruits of righteousness, and appearing pleasant to the eye as 
the garden of the Lord. 

In the burial-groimd at D'Urban are deposited the remains 
of the first martyred Missionary of Kafirariat Ernst Scholtz, 
a young man of zealous and devoted piety, born at Ganea, 
in Silesia, having passed a course of theological training in 
the Missionary Seminary at Berlin, was sent, with several 
others, to reinforce the Missions in South Africa, in con- 
nexion with the Berlin Missionary Society. He arrived at 
Port-Elizabeth, together with three of his brethren, in 
November, 1845, and, after some days, proceeded with them 
to Kaffraria. They had but just entored the Kaffir terri- 
tcoj, when, their waggons being outsponned on the heights 
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of the Great Fish River, they were awakened in the night 
by an unusual noise. In a few moments the waggons were 
surrounded by a number of armed Kaffirs. The Missionaries, 
being aroused, looked out to ascertain from their attendants 
what was the matter, when one of them received a wound 
from an assegai, which in a few hours terminated his 
career. Assistance was obtained as speedily as possible. 
The military Surgeon from Fort-Peddie, the resident Agent, 
and the Missionary at D'Urban, were speedily on the spot. 
An attempt was made to remove the suflferer to the station, 
with the hope that there something might be done to save 
his life; but the wound was mortal, and he died upon the 
road, expressing to his companions his unshaken confidence 
in God, and bidding them a tender and affectionate adieu. 

The remains of the departed were brought to D'Urban, 
and there interred; the funeral being attended by the civil 
and military officers of Fort-Peddie, by the Missionaries 
resident in the neighbourhood, and by the Fingoe congre- 
gation and the children of the Sabbath-school. Thus is 
Kaffraria sown with the blood of one of Christ's own 
servants, and consecrated for Himself, a land which He 
shall claim. 

The cauee and origin of this affair remain involved in 
mystery. It is supposed that the murderers belonged to 
the tribe of Pato; and the case was investigated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor with a view to their discovery. But 
they escaped detection; and though the Chief professed 
the deepest sorrow, yet there is reason to believe that he 
was privy to the whole design. It was not, however, a 
Missionary whom the parties sought to kill, but, in the 
opinion of some of the authorities, an Agent of the Govern- 
ment. But, be this as it may, the Missionary has gained a 
rich reward; for he fell in the service of his Lord, whose 
promise to each of his followers is, " Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life." 



KAPFBABXA AND ITS TBIBE8. 

Probable origin of the Kaffir tribea. — FbjBicul chancteristicB. — 
Language. — Intpllectual chacactpr. — The Kaffir not a savage, but 
exceedingly degraded.— Hia i.idolenoe.— The Kaffir hut— The village. 
— Command over cattle. — Pasiotai habila. — Agrieolture. — ^Diet.^ 
Goyemment — Polygamy. — -Cundition of woman. — Lot of the widow. — 
Custom among the Chiefs. — Clansliip. — Religion of tiia Kaffira. — 
SupetBtitions.— The rain-maker.— The witch-doctor.— Treatment of 
the dead. — Sacrificing to riveis.^NeceBsitf of the light of Revelation. 

Wbbscb have the Kaffir tribes originated) ia a qiieation 
of considerable intereat, aad one which is deserving of a 
brief inTestigation. Ethnographical science has distributed 
the several races of mankind into seven principal femiiiea; 
the Caucasian, or Iranian; the Mongolian, or Turanian; the 
American; the Hottentot; the Papuaa, or woolly-haired 
nations of Polynesia; the AUburon and Australian races; 
and the Negroes.* Among which of these famihea shall 
we place the Kaffir? His hiatory will not furnish a reply 
to the question. All that we know respecting the Ama- 
koste Kaffir, (and we know still leaa of the other tribes of 
Kaffirs,) is, that his progemtora settled on the river Kej, 
about the year 1670, nnder the Government of a Chief 
named Togah, who is said by the Kaffirs themselves to have 
been the fourth in de.-went from another Chief called Xosa, 
whence originated the tribal name. Being destitute of 
lettera, and having no other mode of perpetuating their 
history, except that of tradition, no further information can 
be gathered from themselves; aad hence we muat have 
recourse to other data, in order to settle the point in 

• Such ia the division adopted by Dr. Priobard, who ohservea that 
" the nations comptised under these departments of mantind differ ao 
strikingly from each other, thai it would be improper to include any 
two of ihem in one Beetion, and there is no other diviaion uf the human 
Iknuly tliat ia by pbyaical traita so strongly characterized. There are 
indeed some nations who cannot be considered as falling entirely 
within either of these divisions, but they may be looked upon as 
■pprojoniatiQg to one or another of thEm."' (Researches, voL i.) 
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question. It may be further observed, that the name "Kaffir" 
throws no light upon the subject, being nothing 
the Arabic word kafir, or " infidel," which, it appears, 
applied to these tribes by the Arabs and Portuguese. 

There can be little doubt that all the tribes of Southi 
Afiico, with the exception of the Hottentots (with whom I 
associate the Korannns, the Namacquas, and the Bushmen) 
and the Griquaa, who are a mixed race, belong to one 
coDUnon tjpe. These are the Amakose, the Abat«mbu, 
the Amampondm, the Zulus, the various fiechuana tribes, 
who reside in the interior of South Africa, and the Damaras, 
who occupy the territory further to the west. It is true 
that there are considerable differences in the physical 
character of these tribes, and that they differ too in theii 
customs, habits, and modes of Ufe; but these difTerencesare 
not so great as to warrant the opinion that they 
descendants of different stocks ; whilst, on the other ' 
they possess so many traits in common, — national, phj 
and intellectual, — and speak dialects which a 
allied to one another, that no doubt can be left on an unpre- 
judiced mind, that they are all members of one great family. 
But to which division of the human race do they belong t 

Let us look first at the Kaifir himself. In stature he is 
often tall; in form robust; in colour brown. The contour 
of his countenance is partly that of the Negro, and partly 
European. He has the thick lips and the woolly hair of 
the one; the iofty forehead, the prominent nose, and some' 
thing of the intelligent aspect, of the other. There is 
about him an iur of superiority which seems to indicate a 
noble origin; but there is also something mean and servile, 
which tells you of his degeneracy and falL He is proud 
and haughty in the extreme, when he chooses to be so ; 
and at other times he will crouch at your feet, begging for 
tobacco, or a piece of bread. " Why," (as I heard it 
reported,) said one of the Chiefs to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Colony, at a meeting held with the Gaika clans 
relative to their frequent thefts, "why does not the (" 
of England come herself to talk with me ! Why 
she send you, her Amapakati, (Counsellors,) to 
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Doea she not know that I «m great, that I alao am a 
Kingl" Yet soon after that same Chief would acknow- 
ledge himself a child of the Governor; nay, would even 
beg of any individual who, he thought, had aught to give. 
But such are common features in the character of the 
barbarian and the savage. 

Mr, Barrow hazarded the opinion that the KatErs 
axe an Arab race. " To speculate upon their origin," 
he observes, " it might not perhaps be far from the mark 
to suppose them to have sprung from some of the tribes 
of those wandering Arabs known by the name of Be- 
douins." This would connect the Kaffir with the Semitic 
nations of mankind, the Arabs being generally acknow- 
ledged descendants of Abraham, through the line of lahmael. 
But there ia reason to question the correctness of this 
view. Lichtenstein doubted it ; and Dr. Prichard says, 
" The difference of physical characters between the Kaffirs, 
meaning the Amakosah, and the Negroes known to us in 
Western Africa, is so great, as to have appeared to many 
travellers to be distinctive of separate races, and of varieties 
of the human species, very remote from each other. The 
Kaffirs have been thought, by intelligent and accurate 
observers, to resemble the Ambs more than the natives of 
inter-tropical Africa. The conclusion to which we are led 
by the most careful researches into their history, is, that 
nothing in their physical or moral qualities confirms 
the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin. They are a genuine 
African race, and, tis it appears highly probable, only a 
branch of one widely-extended race, to which all the Negro 
nations of the empire of Kongo belong, as well as many 
tribes, both on the western and eastern side of Southern 
Africa. The skull of the Kosah KafSrs, though still 
retaining something of the African character, deviates very 
considerably from that type, and approaches the form of 
the European skull, or that of the Indo-Atlantic nations. 
To the form described by Dr. Knox, as characteristic of the 
Kaffir, the eastern Negroes of Africa appear generally to 
approximate ; the skulls of the Mozambique blacks, or 
Makuani, filling up the gradations that may be imagined 
B 2 
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between the depressed forehead, and strongly-marked 
Afriiaji countenanceB, of the Ibos, and the well-developed 
heads, and bold and animated pbjsiognomy, of the Ama- 
kcsah and Anuizuluh^" 

Willi these views ray own observations have led me to 
coincide. Much aa there is of the Caucasian, or, as Dr. 
Prichard calls it, the Iranian, phydognomy in the Kaffir, 
you cannot but perceive, also, so much of the Negro type, 
as to produce the impression that, primarily, at least, he 
belonged to the race of Ham. That there has been an 
infusion, into tte parent stock of foreign blood, is, however, 
more than probable. The Arab tribes, wandering, aa they 
did, over the continent of Africa, would, doubtless, inter- 
marry with some of the African races, and in this way we 
may readily account for the resemblance of the Kaffirs to 
the Bodouine, both in their physical character and their 
modes of life. Thus, different tribes may often blend 
together, until the peculiar features of each become so 
commingled, as to render it almost impossible to judge 
which was the parent race. The human family is one ; and 
hence, however diTersified its tribes may he, they frequently 
ally themselves t« one another by the very closest bonds; 
thus originating those gradations of colour and of form 
which are found to exist in various portions of the globa 

In favour of the notion, that the Kaffirs are descendants 
of the Arab tribes, the fact that they practise the rite of 
circumcision has been adduced. But that rite has beien 
practised by many of the nations of Africa, from time 
immemoriaL According to Herodotus,* (and modem inves- 
tigations have confirmed his statement,) the Egyptians were 
circumcised, and bo also were the Ethiopians, and, with one 
exception, according to the testimony of Diodorus, the 
numerous branches of the Troglodyt*e, (r^iiiyf.iiiTai, "dwell- 
ers in caves,") who inhabited Libya, and other parts of 
Africa. Nor should it be forgotten, that the practice 
prevails in the Coptic Church, and among the Christiflns of 
Abyssinia, to the present day. We cannot, then, conclude 
that the Kaffirs have derived it from Islamism. Eather 
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should we suppose that it exists among them as a relic of 
ancient African customs common to many of the tribes 
inha,biting that continent, Thej attach to it no religious 
ideas. Why they practise it, they know not, except that 
their fathers did it, and they must do Ukewise. So it is 
with many of their customs. If you ask a, Kaffir why he 
does this thing and the other, he will most probably reply, 
"I don't know." And yet, though the custom be eyer so 
foolish and absurd, he wiO not abandon it, because it is 
ancient; and, in his opinion, what is ancient must be right, 
— a principle on which all saperetition is based. 

Another argument in support of Barrow's opinion has 
been derived from the supposed connexion between the 
language of the Kaffirs and the Arabic. But even could 
this connexion be eBtabliahed, it should be observed, 
as the learned Schlegel has remarked, that "it often 
happens that one race adopts the language of another, 
without, on that accouat, losing its national identity or 
being totally confounded with the other : for, on the 
contrary, its moral or intellectual character bears the 
clearest traces of its original descent ; so that hare, at 
least, language alone will decide nothing." Before the 
question of language can be introduced at all, in proof of 
the connexion of one race with another, prior considera- 
tions relative to physical and moral character must be 
weighed, and strong presumptive evidence of their identity 
be furnished on this ground, stronger, 1 think, than that 
which has been furnished in the cose before us. But what 
are the fiicta in regard to the Kaffir language 1 Several 
words have been found common to it and the Arabic; but 
the structure of the Kaffir is not that of the Semitic 
tongues to which the Arabic belongs, but has been found 
remarkably similar to the Coptic or modern Egyptian, 
which both Michaelis and Professor Vater maintain to be 
distinct from the Semitic dialects. Whatever similarity 
exists between the Coptic and the Arabic, is to be attri- 
buted to the intercourse which existed between the Egyp- 
tians and the Hebrews, and the several nomadic tribes 
belonging to the Semitic stock. 
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What is the peculiaritj of the Coptic Iftngnage! It 
differs from the Semitic tmd Indo-European in many 
partieidarB. " Ita words," says Dr. Prichard, ■' are suscep- 
tible of but few modifications, except by means of prefixes 
and infixes. In thia and in nJmost every other peculiaiitj 
of grammatical structure, the Coptic recedes from the 
character of the Asiatic and European languages, and 
associates itself with several of the native idioms of Africa. 
The distinction both of gender nnd number in Coptic nouns 
is by means of prefixes or articles, both definite and in- 
definite, of which there are singular and plural, masculine 
and feminine, forms; the nouns themselves being indeclina- 
ble." Now let the reader look at the structure of the Kaffir 
tongue. " With the exception of a few terminations in the 
cases of the noun, and tenses of tbe verb, the whole busi- 
ness of declension, conjugation, &c, is effected by prefixes, 
and by changes which take place in the initial letters or 
syllables of words subject to grammatical government."* The 
principle, it will be seen, is precisely the sami 
Coptic. In the Kaffir we have iinloda, "a man," 
doda, "men;" in-IUti, "a house," isln-hlu, "housea;" 
lambo, " a river," imi-lambo, "rivers." " In Copd(^" i 
Dr. Prichard, "from sheri, 'a son,' oomea the piuraQ, t 
fheri, 'the sons;' from mi'i, 'accusation,' /wn-w 

Again, " in the formation of verbal nouns and derivativB^*" 
says Dr. Prichard, " the Coptic makes an extensive use of 
prefixes." "All such modifications as the European lan- 
guages express by terminations added to verbs are denoted 
in the Coptic hj these prefixes. Thus the prefix, mad, 
indicates abstracts, ref is equivalent to our er in ' maker,' 
or to or in 'orator,' and the prefix jin to imi in ' creation.'" 
In like manner the Kaffir language forms nouns verbal, 
abstract, concrete, ic, which, although never heard as 
nouns before in that form, would be understood by every 
Kaffir who understood the meaning of the word from 
which they are derived : thus, from hajiiba, " walk," come 

I Hhich the science of 
tion, p. II., 8vo. edit. 
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nm-/iambi, "a walker," vkui-hawha, "to walk ;" from lumko, 
"beware," come ubu-lumkn "wisdom," um-lumki"^ srise man." 

There is, however, another peculiarity in the Kaffir 
language, closely connected with that of prefixes, called 
" alliteration," by which a considerable degree of euphony 
is obtained, consequent, saya the Rev, J. W. Appleyard,* 
" upon the repetition of the same letter or letters in the 
beginning of two or more worda in the same aentenee." 
For example : — I&mio sam si kalu aide aiTtgabi iiaku-xoUlwa. 
" My sin is greater than that it may be forgiven." Whether 
anything analogous to this exists in the Coptic, I am not 
prepared to say; hut it ia not improbable, and perhapa in 
the progress of philological inyestigationa, other data will 
be furnished by which the relationship of the African 
languages to one another will be explained. It is already 
certain that the Kaffir language is alhed to the Kongo 
dialects, on the west, and to the language of the Gallas 
on the eastern coast ; and the Chevalier Bunsen is of 
opinion that these languages are allied to the family 
whence the Egyptian also sprang. He is also of opinion 
that the Hottentot language is a degraded dialect of the 
Kaffir ; but, if so, it must have been singularly transmuted, 
as at present the connexion is comparatively shght. Should 
this view prove to be correct, the Mongolian origin of the 
Hottentot tribes could no longer be maintained. 

It would seem, then, from all the evidence that can be 
adduced on the subject, that the Kaffir tribes are connected 
with that great branch of the human family which, from 
the earliest ages, has inhabited the principal part of the 
continent of Africa, and to which the general term 
"Negro" (nlt/er, "black") has been applied, to denote the 
prevailing colour of the skin. The ancient Egyptians and 
the Ethiopians were branches of this stock, and the modem 
Copta are descendants from it. We leam from the book 
of Genesis that the sons of Ham were Cush and Mizraim, 
and Phut and Canaan; and by the f.X^X Cush (the name 

• This inclefaligal>le and devoted Missionary ia preparing a new 
Grammar qf the language, in which its coostraclion will be very 
fallj explained. 
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of the country) is rendered Alfliowlo, " Ethiopia," ani 
Mizrmm, AiyinTTei, " Egypt :" (see IsaL li. 1 1 1) so that the 
original inhabitants of these two countries were brethren; 
and from them, in all probability, have most of the Africa 
tribes originated. Both the physical character of the 
Kaffir, and the pecnUar Btrudiire of the language which 
he speaks, would lead tti the conclusion, that he is a 
descendant of this race, though, like sevetal other branchefl 
of it, he ia much superior to the common Negro type. The 
Negro tribes are very greatly diversified, according to the 
cirenmatances in which they have been placed, and the 
intercourse they have had with other nations of the earth. 
Some of them have so greatly degenerated, as to present 
but few indications of their noble origin; others retain 
those marks in a greater or less degree, which tell at once 
of their connexion with the human race. I claim fur the 
Kaffir a place among the tatter. Physically and intellect- 
ually, he is entitled to a superior rank ; and were he freed 
from the chains of superstition, and raised from ] 
degraded state by the influence of the Gospel, I doubt n 
that he would soon prove himself capable of the higlw 
ochievementa of Tr mi . 

That the Kaffir possesses the faculty of reason 
high degree, none who are acquainted with hira will dea^ 
In war, he wiU form his plane, and carry on his pur 
with the greatest desterity and skill. In the councila d 
his people, he will speak with fluency and eloquence, U 
favour of the project he wishes to support. In 
sation with the Missionary, he will start objection 
doctrines of the Gospel, to which it might be difficult ti 
reply. " You say," said an individual to one of ' ' " 
Missionaries, " that all men, without exception, 
wickedr "Tea." "But are none of them rightT" 
"None: all are wrong, all are sinful, and must repent 
of their transgressions, or they cannot be saved." " But 
do you not say that there is hut one Godl" "Yea." 
" How do you know then, but that he, who ia one, may be 
mistaken, and that the many may be right!" 

Such is the mode in which a Kaffir will often argue. 
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He does not take tliinga for granted. When the hght of 
truth shines upon hia mind, he wishes to know the nature 
of things ; and on becoming a Christian he can generally 
give "a reason of the hope that is in him," to those by 
whom he may be persecuted and adsailed. 

But the Kaffir is greatly fallen. In the strictest aense 
of the term, he ia not a aavage, though he has frequently 
been called such ; but may be designated a barbarian of 
the lowest cla^. It ia true, that in war he is cruel and 
revengeful, and will take delight in inflicting on an enemy 
the greatest tortures ; and often doea he mutilate the body 
of a fallen foe, when life ia extinct, in the most shocking 
manner. But what atrocitiea will not even civilized man 
commit, when his blood ia heated with rage and anger t 
Some of the scenes exhibited during the late revolution in 
France were as revoltingly cruel as any in which the 
Kaffirs were engaged in the war that has recently taken 
place ; and yet France has been represented as the centre 
of the civilization of Europe, the peculiar characteristics 
of her civilization being " perspicuity, sociability, and 
aympathy;" "qualities which eminently fit her to march 
at the head of European civilization." The dispositiona 
of men are not to be judged of only by what they are in 
war: we miist look at them when at peace, and foi-m oux 
opinion of their character, as it displays itaelf in ordinary 
life. 

Thus judged, the KaiRr is not a savage. (I except, 
however, some of the tribes of the interior of South Africa, 
who are said to be cannibals, and also such individuals as 
the Zulu Chiefs, Chaka and Dingaan, to whom that appel- 
lation might certainly be ^ven.) In times of peace, a 
stranger may travel fiwm one end of Kaffraria to another, 
with the greatest confidence; and at whatever kraal or 
village he arrives, he will meet with kindneas and hospi- 
tality. The inhabitants will come forward one by one, in 
order to shake hands; and if he manifests a friendly 
diaposition, and wins the confidence of the Captain or head- 
man of the village, a bosket of thick milk will be presented 
him, and perhaps a goat killed for his uae; and should he 
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wish to remain all night, a house will be prepared 
accommodation, which, if it do nothing more, will b 
shelter him from the wind and r^n, thougii it ia m 
probable that he will get much sleep. As a 
for these acts of kindness, presents of tobacco, beadf^ or 
brass wire, will be looked for; and his lifaeralitj, large aa 
it maj be, will find channels sufficient for its ample 
flow. 

But according' to the notions of happiness and comfort 
which prevail in civilized society, in what a state of 
wretchedness does the EalSr live) His person is nearij 
naked, being clothed only with a kaross or cloak, fonned 
of the skins of beasts, and worn after the manner of the 
Roman toga. Prom head to foot he beameara his body 
with red clay and fat; and as he is almost a stranger 
the purifying effects of water, he bears about with him-j 
muss of filth, and constantly exhales from his peraon 
odour by no meaia agreeable to the olfactory nerves of 
European. Abroad he seldom goes unarmed, but carries » 
stick, and a bundle of asiega'm, "apeors," more, I apprehend, 
from custom, and with a view to the chase, than with any 
apprehension of meeting an enemy; for when he goes 
forth to w^ar, he carries also a shield, made of the bide of 
an 05, and sufficiently large to cover nearly the whole of 
his body. But he is intolerably idle ; and far more disposed 
to he basking in the aim, than to occupy himself in the 
pureuita of active life. Indolence, however, is a common 
&ult of human nature ; and hence it is not surprising, that 
it should develope itself so strongly among a barbarona 
people, whose wants are few and easily auppHed, and who 
havOj therefore, no inducements before them to overcome 
it. A civilized state of society ia advantageous, for this 
reason among others, that it creates wants which the,' 
savage and the barbarian never feel, and thus brings intw] 
operation the powerful activities of our nature, destroys ii8i 
■wis itifrtuE, and awakens a desire for further progress and'* 
improvement. 

Then look at the EafBr's dwelling. In form it ia like a 
huge bee-hive. The frame-work consiata of the branches 
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of trees, the covering of reeda aad grass. One single 
aperture answers the general purposes of door, window, 
and chimney, except that the smoke will partially escape 
through the thatch. You stoop to enter; and when you 
have entered, you muat stoop atill, as it is impossible to 
stand upright save in the centre, and there is the hearth 
on whiot the fire is kindled. To any one but a Kaffir the 
atmosphere of the place whilst the fire is burning is un- 
bearable, and one wonders what sort of lungs ho has got 
that he can Eve and breathe in it at all. The only articles 
of furniture in the house are a mat on which to sleep, two 
or three earthen pota, a large leather sack, (into which 
milk is poured, and then shaken, until it becomes curdled,) 
and a few baskets of native manufacture, so closely woven 
aa to hold water. You find no table, chair, or stool ; these 
are the inventions of refinement; the Kaffir needs them 
not, but makes the ground both his table and his seat. 
So, Cowper tells ua, was it with our ancestors in days of 
yore : — 



As yet black hreeclies were not; sallii Emoolli, 
Or vel'Bt Eoft, or plush with shaggy pile; 
The hardy Chief upon the rugged rock 
Wash'd by the ses, or on the gravelly bank 
Thrown up by wintry torrents roaring loud, 
Fearless of wrong, reposed hia weary strength." 

A KafSr village luually consists of a number of such 
dweUings so situated aa to form a large circle ; in the 
middle of which stands the cattle-kraal, a round space 
fenced off with bushes. Early in the morning this kraal 
presents a very animating scene. Men, women, and 
children are all there, more or less intent upon the cows 
and calves ; the men milking, the women carrying home 
the milk, and the children running after the calves, and 
leaping on their backs, as they are liberated from the 
kraal, with all the lightsomeness and glee imaginable. 
The Kaffir is thoroughly potitoral in his habits, as much so 
aa the Hebrews in their earfieat history. His attachment 
to his cattle ia sometimes superior to his love of life. They 
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Bre his idols and his gods. Ilence the greatest joy 1» ( 
feels is when his herds increase and multiply; and the 
greBt«al calamity that can befall him is, the lo»j of them. 
However numerous his posaessions, he knowa every oi and 
every cow in hia kraal, and can describe it minutely by its 
colour, ita peculiar apota, and the aize and ahape of its 
homa. It ia not often that he killa a beast far food. He 
likes to feast his eyes upon his flocks, rather than lus 
stomach. He will enjoy a repast provided by another nuoi 
more than one which he provides himself. 

The command of the Kaffir over hia liattle ia surprising. 
They aeem to know hia voice, and to understand his 
meaning. By a shrill whiatle he can make them nin with 
A ^)eed that is remarkable ; and now and then a sort of 
ateeple-chaae ia held, when, a number of cattle having 
been coUected together, the whole set off, headed perhaps 
by a man on horseback, over rocks, and hills, and dales, 
followed by a multitude of men and boys, shouting voci- 
ferously, and greatly animated with the sport. 

But, though the Kaffirs are a pastoral people, they also 
cultivate the ground. Each family haa ita garden, in 
which maize, pumpkins, and water-melons arc produced, in 
addition to a kind of millet, (fiofcua jtojyuni,) which ia their 
favourite grain, and ia exceedingly wholeaome and nutri- 
tious. Their aeed-time ia between August and November, 
and is determined by the position of the Pleiades. The 
fields are fenced by the men; the corn ia sown by the 
women. They first scatter it on the ground, and then dig 
up the soil with a kind of hoe, to the depth of five or ais 
iachea, taking great care to pull up the weeds, and to 
leave their landa, when sown, as clean as poaaible. Of one 
apecies of the millet, which they grow, bread ia made, by 
first grinding it witji the hand between two atones, and 
then forming it into a cake, which ia baked in hot ashes. 
But they often boil it whole, and eat it with a Uttle inillt ; 
and an excellent diah it is. Of another apecies they make 
a sort of beer, which ia generally poor and insipid. A kind 
of mead produced from wild honey is also common, and 
sometimes drunk in considerable quantities. With i 
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other intoxicating liquors are they acquainted ; and happy 
would it be for them could they continue in their igno- 
rance. But, fllfl" ! one of the most pernicious results of 
the intercourse of civilized man with the barharian or the 
savage, is, that he has taught him the use of wines and 
spirit^ and thus in many instances created an appetite, 
which did not before exist, for things which must inevitably 
prove to him a curse. Greatly is it to be feared, that 
habits of intoxication will spread among the tribes of 
Southern Africa; but if they do, upon whom will be the 
guilt 1 Upon European colonista and traders who are 
establishing canteens throughout the Colony, and are even, 
contrary to law, vending spirits in the native territory. 

The principal diet of the KaiEr is milk, which, as we 
have already intimated, he eats, rather than drinks, in a 
sour and curdled state. One good meal a day, taken in the 
evening, consisting of this curdled milk, and a httle com, 
is almost all that he requires; and with this he is strong, 
vigorous, and robust; proving that large quantities of 
animal food are by no means necessary for the sustenance 
of the human frame. " Milk," indeed, as I)r. Prout asaureB 
us, " is the only article actually furnished and intended by 
nature as food. It is composed of three ingredients; 
namely, saccharine, oily, and curdy, or albuminous, matter. 
And all the alimentary matter used by man and the more 
perfect animals may be reduced to the same general 
heads," 

Singularly enough, a Kaffir, Uke a Jew, will never toucli 
pork. To him it is unclean ; though, why he thinks so, I 
suspect he cannot tell. Fish is hkewise abstained from by 
him, as it is said to have been by the Egyptian priesthood. 
Yet, with these antipathies, he will eat the flesh of an ox, 
cooked or raw, when he can obtMU it, not excepting 
portions of the animal from which one would imagine he 
would turn away with disgust. But his habits are in 
every respect extremely filthy. There is nothing cleanly 
about him, either in his person, his habitation, or his food. 

Very few marks of distinction present themselves 
between one claaa of the people and another. The 
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ariatocracy of KafFraria are recognised as such; but they 
intermingle freely with the lower orders, and think it no 
Even a Chief bears no remarkable badges of h^ 
greatness: save that his karosa is often faced with the skin 
of a. leopard, wliicb no one else is permitted to wear, his 
dress is the same as that of a subject. And if you riat 
his kraal, you find no signs of royalty. His habitation is 
seldom any larger, or much more comfortable, than that of 
another individual. His residence is called " the 
place;" and the name would lead you to anticipate 
thing much superior to an ordinary Tillage; but you 
it just the same. On paying him a visit, there is usually 
good deal of ceremony; and if you are hberal with your 
presents of brass buttons and wire, beads, knives, and 
tobacco, &,c, he will soon he at home with you, and, in 
return for your kindness, will probably order an a. 
slaughtered for your use. He is generally surrounded 
a number of counsellors, who take part in the converaatii 
into which he entere. 

The Government of the Kaffir tribes has been 
to the feudal system, as it existed among the ancient cj 
of Scotland. A great modern historian, how. 
the feudal system as a different thing from the ancient 
clanship; and if his opinion be correct, the term "feudal" 
must not be applied to the Kaffir form of government 
Unhke a fief, tlie Kaffir Chieftain is the head or patriarch 
of a large tribe, with whom, instead of secluding himself 
from them, he hves in daily intercourse, sometimes feared, 
but oftener respected and beloved. His authority is great; 
but he Seldom uses it^ without first consulting with his 
counsellors. These are persons selected from the tribe 
on account of their superior skill and wisdom; and, in the 
art of legislation, some of them are moat acute. To hear 
disputes, and to judge cases of offence, the Chief sits in the 
cattle-kraal, the great council-room of the tribe, and, after 
listening with incredible patience to all the circumstances 
of the case, pronounces his opinion, appeahng to the 
assembly for their concurrence. The punishment inflicted 
in most cases of delinquency, is confiscation of cattle^ but 
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when witclicmft is the crime alleged, the culprit ia Tcty 
often put to death. 

A Kaffir Chief poRsesses as many wives as he chooses 
to marry, and concubines without number. Polygamy, aa 
Mr. Kay haa observed, ranks among the most formidable 
obstacles to the progress of the Gospel in Kafiraria, and 
conatituteB a prolific source of many other evils. How 
melancholy is the condition of womtut in heathen lands ! 
Instead of sustaining the place of an equal aud a friend of 
man, to whom she can cling, as the ivy to the wall, for aid, 
she is debased and wretched, occupying the position of a 
vaBsal and a slave, and often sold for a trifling consideration, 
as if she were a common article of commerce. Such is 
the case among the Kaffirs. When a woman is marriage- 
able, she ia sold by her father for eight or ten head of 
cattle, to the father of some youth. The girl's father 
takes the cattle, and gives his daughter in exchange. 
Among some of the tribes, the daughters are betrothed in 
early life; but among the Amakoste, they seldom know 
anything of the men they are to marry before the marriage 
ceremony takes place. Can anything like conjugal 
affection then exist ? It cannot. It is not expected, or 
even dreamt of There may be esceptiona to the rule, 
but they are very few; and a man is seldom satisfied with 
a ungte wife, provided he has cattle with which to purchase 
more. Even when the first alliance is a happy one, what 
then can he expected, when a second and a third take 
place, but jealousy and grief f And yet the women of 
Kaffroria are so familiar with these customs, and so long 
have such practices existed in the land, that they submit 
to them as if they thought it was their fate, and appear 
perfectly indiflerent to the whole aflair On the occasion 
of a marriage, the wife is conducted to the husband's 
kmal, adorned with beads, brass buttons, and various 
attire, when a hetu^t is slaughtered, and a feast takes place, 
which sometimes lasts several days. If the woman be a 
person of nmk, she is addressed by one of the older men 
of her tribe, who e.'diorta her to propriety of behaviour in 
her new portion. 
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One object wticli the Kaffir has in view in obtaining 
Beveral wives, is that they may work for him, whilst he 
indulgea himself in idlene^ or in the pleasures of the 
ehafle. To the wife belongs the taak of hewing wood and 
drawing water, digging up the ground and grinding corn, 
erecting the habitation, and doing all the drudgery of the 
house; whilst my lord, during the greater portion of the 
day, haa no employment at all. It is true the women are 
robust and strong, and capable of enduring great latigue. 
I have often been aatfluished at the enormous weight they 
will bear upon their heads, and at the steadineas with whiuh 
they will carry, in the same way, a large bucket of water 
up a very steep bill But surely t!us is no reason why they 
should not be relieved of some of their toil; for they might 
then attend to the wants of their children, and endeavour 
to promote their happiness and comfort. 

The mention of children brings the domestic circle to 
the mind ; but in Ealfraria, what a circle it is I It can 
scarcely be called domestic ; for you seldom see it in the 
house, even if you enter, but outside the dweUing. It 
usually consists of a swarm of Httle creatures, almost or 
entirely naked, running about apparently uneared for, in 
a most neglected and pitiable state. They are happy, I 
admit; but their happiness is not that of heirs of immor- 
tality. No pains are taken to instruct them, except in that 
which is evil As they are bom they grow up, in ignorance 
and ain ; as if they belonged to the inferior creation, and 
were destined for no higher state than this. But their 
parents know no more themselves, and cannot therefore 
teach their offepring. 

Melancholy is the lot of the widow in Kafiraria, She 
has sot, as in India, to ascend the funeral pile of her hus- 
band; but, driven from the kraal at which he- lived, his 
dwelling and all the articles belonging to it having been 
consumed, she retires into the bush, and there remains for 
a considerable period, exposed to cold and want, no one 
caring for her state, or taking the trouble to inquire whether 
she ia alive or dead Even her own son will not pity her; 
and the probability is that she becomes a hapless wanderer 




in the earth, eking out a miaerahle existence as ahe cati. 
the cries of suiFering humiinity ! how they rise from the 
shores of other lands, and, wafted by the winds of heaven 
across the main, call on British Christians for redress ! 
Hear them, ye philanthropists, ye seiranta of the luiiTersal 
Father, ye standard-bearers of the cross of Christ; and let 
your tendereat aymjlathiea he awakened, and your most 
active energies aroused To you ia committed the task of 
reacuing Africa from the thraldom of superstition, and of 
planting on her shores the enaign of liberty and peace. 
Delay not the glorious enterprise. The influence of British 
Christiana is already felt extensively among the tribes that 
occupy that country, insomuch that, within the last half 
century, their condition has been greatly ameliorated and 
improved; but these conquests must be austained, or the 
enemy will again seize upon the territory which has been 
won, and spread desolation and misery around. 

One remarkable custom observed by the Kaffir Chiefe 
from time immemorial, has been thus described by the Eev. 
H. H. Dugmore: — "At some specific period, the Chief of a 
tribe, who, it is assumed, has a plurality of wives, aBsemblea 
his relations, with his principal officers and counsellors, to 
decide as to the investment of two of his wives with the 
respective dignities of ' the great one' (flm/culu), and ' the 
one of the right hand' {Owasehmeiie). These two wives 
rank superior to all the reatt The eldest son of the 'great' 
wife is presumptive heir to his father's dignity, and succeeds 
him in his general government. The 'right hand' wife, 
however, laya the foundation of a new ' house,' as her eldest 
son is constituted the head of a certain allotted portion of 
a tribe, and assumes, on the death of his father, the separate 
jurisdiction of that portion. He thus becomes the origi- 
nator of a new tribe, acknowledging precedency of rank on 
the part of his brother, ' the great,' but independent of him, 
except in matters involving the general relations of the 
tribes at large." 

It is this custom that has given rise to the numerous 
divisions and aubdiriaions of the Kaffir tribes, and whicli 
effectually prevents any one Chief ever becoming paramount 
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and obtaining universal authority. The system has a ten- 
dency to break up the clans into smaller and yet smaller 
families, and thus undoubtedly to foment the spirit of dis- 
cord in the country, and, in the course of a few generations, 
subvert all authority whatever. Perhaps it is in the order 
of a wisely-superintending Providence, that before such 
results occur, the system itself shbuld be modified or 
subverted, by the introduction among the Kaffir tribes of 
British laws. To any one who reflects upon the subject, it 
must be manifest that, whilst this system lasts, elements are 
at work which, in course of time, must separate this remark- 
able people into numerous petty tribes, and thus increase 
the disposition to a wandering and nomadic life, to which 
they are already prone. If, then, any principle of imion 
can be introduced amongst them, let it be done; and cer- 
tainly nothing is so likely to prove effectual (among the 
Amakosse tribes at least) as the estabUshment of British 
authority, firm in its character, but at the same time 
equitable and mild. 

Returning to the customs of the Kaffirs, the inquiry 
naturally arises, What are their religious views and cere- 
monies? Are they idolaters'? Have they any temples, gods, 
or forms of worship? And the answer is. They have none. 
They may be designated, in the strictest sense of the term, 
a nation of infidels. They are Heathens ; but whether it is 
correct to apply to them the term " Pagans," may be a 
matter of dispute ; for with that term ideas of religion are 
generally associated. They have no definite notion of a 
great First Cause, God to them is an unknown Being. 
It is true they speak of a being called Hlanga, " the Su- 
preme," to whom also the Hottentot name Tixo is applied, 
which, according to Dr. Vanderkemp's account, signifies 
" one that causes pain;" and to this being they sometimes 
pray for success in battle, or for a good harvest. But the 
probability is, that this is but a species of the hero-worship 
from which the ancient mythology principally arose, Hlanga 
being none other than an ancestor of the present line of 
Kaffir Chiefs. And Mr. Moffat supposes that the case is 
similar among the Hottentots and Namacquas, relative to 
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1 (ireat NaDiacqualand havin^r 
informed him that lie always underatood that Tsiukwip 
(another form of the same name) was a Dotable warrior, of 
great physical strength. Tliia ia the sum of the knowledge 
possessed by the native tribes of Southern Africa, relative 
to the very first principles of religion. Then, if you aak 
the KafBr respecting the origin of things, he can give yon 
no fiirther information, than that he supposes the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and the earth, to have existed always, and 
tiiat men and cattle issued &om two great caves or caverns 
of the globe. 

Superstition, however, exiata among the Eaffira, though 
religion does not. Superstition, I admit, presupposes 
religion ; but when the latter ia lost, the former very often 
stays behind. Thia probably is the caae in Southern Africa, 
The superstitions of its tribes may be the vestiges of some 
aj^tem of rehgion formeriy prevalent amongst them, but 
since forgotten. And what is the character of the prevml- 
ing superstitions of the Kaffirs 1 They may be described 
as a species of witchcraft of the moat foolish and diabolical 
kind. One man seta himself up aa a rain-maker, and 
professes to be able to command the clouds, and they 
ahail give rain, in seasons when it is moat required. 
And the impostor ia imphcitly believed. In times of 
drought, some celebrated rain-maker will be summoned; 
and on hia demanding a number of cattle, as the condition 
on which he will bring rain, they are given him, and he 
promises that the rain shall come. The probability ia, how- 
eyer, that it does not come ; but then the wily rain-maker 
has always some excuse at hand. Some one is the cause of 
the delay; and, to gain time, a number of strange ceremo- 
nies must he gone through, or several head of cattle must 
be brought, of a certain cliaracter, and having certain spots 
and marks. At length, perhaps, the rain &lla; and then, 
of course, the impostor claims the honour of producing it. 
Again, another individual, or he nuky be the same, is 
acquainted with the properties of certain roots or herbs, 
which he administers to any one who is sick, to charm 
away the disease which troubles him ', or perhaps he 
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charges a certain person with whom he has had a quarrel, 
aiid who is posseLd of a considerable number of cattle, 
with having bewitched the sick man; stating that the fact 
has been revealed to him in a dream, and professing to 
discover the bewitching matter in the house of the accused; 
which consists of a piece of skin, or any other article, which 
he or his accomplices had previously deposited in the place. 

From the superstitions of Kaflfraria arise the cruelties 
which the aged suffer, and the barbarous customs of the 
country relative to the dead. A corpse is considered 
unclean, and to touch it is pollution. Hence, when an 
individual is sick, and not expected to recover, or becomes 
old, and is apparently about to die, he is dragged into 
the bush, perhaps by his own sons, and there left to perish, 
notwithstanding his entreaties and his cries. When life 
is extinct, the body becomes food for wolves, and the 
bones lie bleaching in the sun. In some cases, persons 
are interred alive, and are heard calling for help after 
they are put into the grave. To Chiefs and other indi- 
viduals of distinction, the rites of sepulture are, however, 
granted. A Chief is buried in or near the cattle-kraaL 
The grave is enclosed with a kind of fence, and three 
or four men are appointed to watch over it for several 
months. 

Another superstitious practice is that of kiUing an ox, 
and throwing part of it into a river, as food for the spirits 
of individuals supposed to occupy it. Here, it may be 
thought, is a vestige of sacrificial offerings; but may not 
the custom have originated among some of the witch- 
doctors, who can easily invent a scheme for the accomplish- 
ment of their purposes, when they wish to enjoy a feast on 
the property of others'? Such, too, may be the origin of 
many similar customs ; and though the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul exists among the Kaffirs, it is doubt- 
ful whether the bulk of the people entertain any notion 
respecting it whatever. The mass of them do not think 
upon such subjects. Their minds are occupied with the 
things of sense. 

The necessity of the light of revelation to such a people 



ia manifest. They will never elevate and instruct themselves. 
A nation bo deeply degraded aa the EalErs may aa reason- 
ably be expected to improve without inBtnietion irom others, 
as a wild olive-tree to change itself into a vine. The fact 
is unquestionable, though in a recent aeeptical work the 
attempt has been made to disprove it, that no savage or 
extremely barbarous tribe baa ever advanced to a state of 
civilization unaided by others who were themselves civilized. 
There is a state of degeneracy from which, if a people once 
fall into it, they will never extricate themselves. A foreign 
agency must be brought into operation, or they wiU con- 
tinue in that state as long as they exist. And I am of 
opinion, that at least the greater portion of the tribes of 
Southern Africa have pafsed the line of demarcation whence, 
if left to themselves, they would return no more. They 
would sink, but they would never rise. They would become 
more degraded, but they would never be elevated and 
improved. They must, therefore, be instructed by those on 
whom truth has ahed its beams; and to enlighten them at 
all, or to civilize them at all, you must lift up the blnaing 
torch of Christianity. 
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It was reserved for modem enterprise to make the 
discovery of the southern portion of the continent of 
Afiica ; and it was reserved for modem Christians and 




philanthropists to atUmpt the evEuigelization of its heathen 
tribes. Who, then, can reflect upon the introduction of 
Christianity into Kaffmria, or among the Bechuaoaa or the 
Damarafi, without the deepest interest ? The time wili 
come when this event wili form an important chapter in 
the history of the church, as the introduction of Chriatianitj 
into Britain does ab«adjj and it may therefore be deairabU 
to collect together and arrange the facts connected witbi^ 
and in an abbreviated form to present them before the 
reader. 

Christianity is essentially aggressive. Is it surprising, 
then, that when South Africa became colonized, and was 
visited by men animated with the spirit of the Gospel, its 
barbarous and benighted tribes should awaken their 
Christian sympathies 1 The mere scientific traveller might 
come in contact with the Hottentot and the Kaffir, and, 
after inquiring into tbeir customs and observing their 
physical peculiarities, be satisfied to leave them as he 
found them; but the disciple of the world's Red( 
could not do this. Recognising them as members of ^ 
hiuuMi race, and therefore as the purcliaaed property of U 
Lord, he will desire and attempt their rescue from t 
vassalage of Satan, by the proclamation of the glor 
tidings of the Cross. 

The Rev. Dr. Vanderkemp, the indefatigable agent t 
the liondoii Missionary Society, was the first to venture 
across the boundary of the Colony, for the purpose of 
establishing a Mission among the EafGra. It was a bold 
and difficult undertaking; for at that time the KafGrs were 
but httle known, except for their cnieltj, barbarism, and 
superstition; and the friends of Dr. Vanderkemp thought 
that he was rushing into the arms of death, and attempted 
to dissuade him from his cherished plans. But he had a 
lion's heart, and waa resolved at every haaard to proceed. 
In company with his fellow-Missionary, Mr. Edinondfl, he 
left Graaf-Reynet, the most distant town of the Colony, for 
the Kaffir territory, in July, 1799. He was habited ii " ~ 
plainest garb, without shoes, stockings, or hat, and c 
quently presented no very attractive appearance to the e; 
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It may lie supposed that he despised eTerjthing- like out- 
ward show, aad was resolved to enter upon his Mission 
with nothing to eommond liim but the message he pro- 
claimed. Had he understood the chnracter of the Kaffir a 
Uttle better, he would perhaps have adopted a somewhat 
different course. 

He presented himself before Gaika, at that time the 
pajamount Chief of a large portion of the Kaffir tribes. 
This individual is said to have been extremely cunning and 
deceitful; but he waa probably not more bo than are many 
of his Buecessora. Sir John Barrow, who visited him prior 
to Dr. Vaaderkemp's Mission, describes hiin aa a young 
man " of an elegant form and a graceiiil and manly deportr 
ment," who had "the appearance of possessing, in an 
eminent degree, a solid understanding and a clear head." 
Between him and the colonists there existed much jealousy 
and miBunderstanding, which were by no means favourable 
to the Doctor's enterprise; and no Booner had the generous 
and devoted Missionary entered his territory, than some 
unprincipled men in the Colony sent a message to tiaika, 
stating that he was a spy, and advising that he should be 
made a prisoner by the Chief. But there was an unseen 
hand that shielded the intrepid messenger of the Cross; 
and the conduct of the barbarians towards him was like 
that of the inhabitants of Melita towards St. Paul. 

Having found an interpreter in a man named Buys, he 
told the Chief that their object was to instruct him and 
his people in matters which could make them happy in this 
life, and after death ; and that they only asked his leave to 
settle in the land, especting his friendship and protection, 
and liberty to return to their own country when they 
should judge it expedient. 

Such words were strange to the ears of the barbarous 
Chief: he had heard nothing Eke them before, and was 
unable to comprehend the motives by which the Missionary 
was actuated. " Did this plan spring forth out of your own 
heartr said he. How singular an inquiry from the lips of 
a heathen King I It implied that he thought the design 
too generous and benevolent to have originated &om man 
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alone. And so it waa. " Thia very queatioH," aaya the 
Doiitor, " upbraiJed me for my unfaithfiilnwB, and put thia 
answer iiito my mouth, that this my plan was indeed 
formed only in my own heart, though it was noTer formed 
by it ; but that the God of heaven and earth, in whose 
hand were their hearts, and my heart, had put into it to go 
to this people, and to communicate in his name thinga vrith 
which their temporal and eternal happiness was connected." 

Gaiko, however, hesitated, and raised muneroua objections. 
His mind was probably prejudiced againat all white men; 
and he did not seem disposed to meet the Doctor's views. 
A Kafiir can generally find reasons why he should not 
comply with a request which does not suit him. " The 
period was not favourable. The country was in great con- 
fusion. I cannot entertain you as you should be enter- 
tained ;" and numerouis other difficulties were etartei 
But the Doctor urged hia case, and waited patiently a 
fortnight, until the Chief should finally decide. At length, 
after numerous disappointments, permission was obtained 
by the Missionary to remain and build his house. " I 
thank God," said tlie Chief^ in the collide of a speech which 
lasted about an hour, "that he has put it in the heart of 
these men to come into my country : do with respect to 
them" (addressing Buys) "as you have said; and let 
Sinkhannd' (Vanderkemp) "take the field which is on the 
other side of the Keiskamma, and stay with you ; and let him 
be free to go in and out of my country when he pleaaea" 

This was enough; and the Missionary at once proceeded 
to the spot where he purposed fixing his abode. It was in 
the middle of an amphitheatre of high mountains, covered 
with the richest verdure, and with timber-trees of beautifiil 
and luxuriant growth. Here the fizst ambassador of Christ 
to the degraded Kaffir tribes fixed his dwelling; "hoping 
that the place might encompaaa and cherish the first seeds 
of a church among that people," The event was an era in 
the history of Kaffraria, little thought of then, and by 
many persons Uttle thought of now ; but the results of 
which, direct and indirect, will stand forth to view in ages 
yet to come. 
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But Vanderkemp was obliged to abandon liis Mission. 
In consequence of the unsettled state of the countiy and 
of the feuda and jealousies which existed between the 
colonists and the native tribes, he deemed it expedient to 
return to the Colony until circumstances should be more 
fevourable for the aecomphahment of his beueTolent design. 
He commenced a Mission among the Hottentots ; but the 
task of resuming the Miaaion in Eafimria fell to the lot of 
others. He scattered seed, howerer, which was not per- 
mitted to perish. The directors of the London Missionary 
Society addressed him and his colleagues, on their departure 
for South Africa, in the following terras : — " Happy will it 
indeed be for us, and glorious for you and your worthy 
associate if you are together honoured of God to make the 
first serious and effectual inroad upon the territories of the 
Prince of darknesa, and to open the way for the deliverance 
of the wretched Kaffirs from the idolatry (J) and barbarism 
which involvea their estenaive country." These hopes were 
to some extent fulfilled. An inroad was made on the 
territories of Heatheniam, which has been gradually widen- 
ing and extending, as a river in its course, from that time 
until now. Though the first attempt, in some great enter- 
prise, may be eompftratively feeble in itaelf, yet its reaulte 
and consequences may be most important; for it may be but 
the prelude to more vigorous and powerful efforts, which 
ahftU be followed with complete success. 

In the year 1816, the Miaaion in Kaffraria was resumed 
by the Rev. J. Read and the Rev. J. Williams, who were 
received by many of the inhabitants with the greatest 
cordiahty, as the sons or successors of Jankanna, (Vander- 
kemp,) the fragrance of whose name was still known among 
the people. Mr. Williams recommenced the work, and, by 
his zeal and his devotedness, was likely soon to have pro- 
duced a deep impression on the native mind. He erected 
habitations, planted gardens, preached the word of life, and 
instructed those who came to him in the elementary prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. Thus he won the hearts of many, and 
ia said to have been the instrument of the conversion of the 
first Christian poet of Kafiraria. The name of this indi- 
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vidua! was Sikanjia. He composed a hymn, remarkable for 
its beauty, and contnining eome of the moat striking allusioBa 
to the glorious tiharaoter of the Deity, and to the atonement 
of the Lamb of God, This hymn is still sung by our aatiTB 
congregations; and the effect produced by it is sometimes 
overwhelming. 

But Williams died, and the Mission in Eaffraria was 
again suspended. During my residence in Fort-Beaufort, I 
visited his grave, two miles distant from the town. A heap 
of stones waa all that marked the spot ; and around it were 
the graves of several natives, whom he liad instructed in 
the doctrines of Chriatianity, and who now rest by his side 
until the resurrection mom, when the trumpet of the 
Etrchangel shall call both the Missionary and his converts to 
the throne of God. Williams was a faithful and devot«d 
labourer : his name is not emblazoned among the learned 
and the mighty of the earth; hut great is his reward in 
heavea. When many deeds which have attracted the 
attention of mankind, and which have won for their authoi|i< 
the loud applauses of this world, shall have been buried 
oblivion, the toils and the sufferings of such 
shall stand recorded still in the annals of the ekies. 

After an interval of some months, Williams 
by the Rev. J. Brownlee, who for a short period was 
ployed aa a Missionary to the Kaffir tribes by the Coloi 
Government. The importance of a moral agency, in order 
to improve the aborigines of the country, began to be per- 
ceived by the Government, twenty years ago; and hence 
Mr. Brownlee was appointed, under their auspices and 
direction, to a Mission in Eaffraria. He, however, sotHk 
relinqtushed his connexion with the Government, and hitfi 
since prosecuted his work in his original capacity aa Mt 
agent of the London Missionary Society. Others have 
joined hii" in the noble enterprise; and prior to the war that 
Society had several zealous labourers among the Gaika clans, 
and numbered in its various httle churches many promiMug. 
communicants, who had been rescued from the 
Heathenism, and could bear testimony to the 
truth. In 1821, the Glasgow Missionary Society 
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laboiireTS into the field; and they too have been scattering 
tte precious seed, of which the harvest will be reaped in 
future days. Numerous are the fects which they have 
placed on record, illuBtrative of the beneficial influence of 
the Gospel. I select the following; — A Christian Kaffir 
wae seized with a compliunt which was evidently mortal 
The Missionary visited him, and assured him that hie end 
waB near. The iuteUigence caused him no anxiety; but, 
with great composure, he requested that he might he placed 
in a sitting poature. He then proceeded to deliver his 
dying charge. He looked around. There was his father, 
and there were several of his relatives; but hia children 
were not there. He inquired fur them, and they were 
brought; and then he said, with a feeble voice, but with 
an air of calmness which betokened victory, "It is an 
assured truth that no man abides upon the earth. I also 
Hn departing : the earth cannot eatiafy me ; I love to go to 
JesoB. Ood has taught me to hope in Him who died for 
me : I desire to dwell with Him for ever ; I am going 
home." His Iriends wept aloud. He aiod, " Do not weep 
for me: weep for yourselvea I am happy. Seek God 
now : He receives alL" Then addressing hia father, he 
said, with emphasis, " Watch over my children. Do not 
dn^ them away from the feet of God's word : bring them 
up hero for Ood. Let the Chiefs remember this." Thus he 
took leave of them; and, triumphing over the last enemy, 
the spirit of the poor Heathen, once enslaved by supersti- 
tion, but now liberated and ennobled by the Gospel, winged 
its flight to the regions of immortality, a trophy of the 
power of grace. 

Such instances of the aucce^ful operations of Christian 
Missions are sufficient to prove that they are stamped with 
the approbation of Jehovah. But it must be admitted, 
that, as nations and as tribes, the inhabitants of Eaffraria, 
and of that part of it especially to which the above Socie- 
ties have directed their attention, have hitherto rejected 
Christianity. The Chiefs in particular, with but one or two 
exceptiona, though accustomed to attend the house of God, 
Mid compelled in many instances to admit the truth of the 
f2 
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Miamonarir'g word, have set tbemselves to oppo^ its pi 
greas to the utmost of their power. It was offensive 
their pride: it threatened to overtum their long-chei 
Buperetitions : it denounced their systems of cruelty 
witchcraft. Hence they rejected it ; and when to tlw 
question, "Have any of the rulers believed on himl" the 
answer waa, " None " the people were strengthened in their 
hostility, and made the conduct of their Chiefs a pret«zt 
and an apology for their own. A native Aaaiatant once 
prayed in the presence of a. Chief, and said, '' Qreat God, 
open the eyes of the Chiefs. The people complained that 
Oaika stood in the way, ajid did not receive the word of 
God: thon tookest him out of the way, that the people 
mi^ht have no excuse. The people complained that Hintn 
stood in the way, by not receiving the word of God; thou 
tookest him out of the way, that the people might have no 
excuse. The people complained that Slambie stood in the 
way, and was a hinderance, — he did not receive the word of 
God ; thou tookest Tiim out of the way, that the people 
might have no excuse. They are removed : they are d«td. 
Therefore open the eyes of the Chiefs to their own int«rest, 
and help them to receive into their hearts the word of life.' 
These words were descriptive of the real facts of the 
for though the Chiefs professed attachment to the Mismt 
aries, they did not Uke their doctrine. They prefi 
superstition to religion, darkness to light, and HeathenisnJ 
to the blesaings of the Cross. 

The operations of the London and the Glasgow Societies 
were confined to the Gaika clans ; and meanwhile the 
Amagcaleka and Amagqunukqwehi tribes were still desti- 
tute of the light of truth, and wrapped in the deepest 
gloom of Heathenism. When the Rev. William Shaw had 
been some time in South Africa, he became acquainted 
with the moral condition of these tribes, and his heart 
yearned over them with Christian pity ; so that he longed 
to go and proclaim to them the Gospel In the year 1822, 
he visited Kaffraria, accompanied by the Bevs, 8. Kay aad 
W. Threlfall, and obtained an interview with the Chief 
Gaika, who offered no objection to his commencing a Mis- 
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aion with Congo, should he be willing to receive a Teacher. 
Mr. Sh&w then wrote to the Missionary Committee at home, 
and, haying ohtained their permission to begin the work, 
entered Kaffraria in November, 1823j leaving Mr, Kay in 
charge of the Mission in Albany. His journals, containing 
the account of his entrance in among the people, are replete 
with interest. After a long and tedious journey, during 
which, with the help of natives, he had frequently to cut 
his way through a thick jungle, he arrived with Mrs. Shaw, 
and a Local Preacher and his wife from Albany, in the 
country occupied by the Chiefs Pato, Congo, and Kama, 
where great numbers of the inhabitants welcomed them with 
joy, " as though they had been making a triumphal entry." 
These Chiefs and their people are not purely Kaffirs. Many 
years ago a powerful tribe of Hottentots, called the Gonaa- 
quas, who resided in the neighbourhood of the Great Fish 
Biver, being greatly oppressed by the Boors on the one 
hand, and by the Kaffirs on the other, were at length dis- 
persed j some of them entering the Colony, and becoming 
servants to the colonists; and others mingling with the 
Kaffir tribes themselves, adopting their language, and con- 
forming to their manners. Intermarriages took place, and 
several varieties of form and colour were thus introduced 
Mnong these Kaffirs, which are still observable in certain 
instances, though in general they differ little in their phy- 
sical appearance from the tribes and clans around them. 
It may be observed, also, that the first Chief of these tribes, 
KwtHie, was not of royal blood, but was a Counsellor of the 
Chief Tshiwo, and was raised by him to this honourable 
position, because, instead of executing sentence against the 
people for the crime of witchcraft, which duty devolved 
upon him, he had systematically spared thoir lives, and 
permitted the accused to retire with their famihes to the 
mountain-region of the Orange River, This practice he con- 
tinued for several years; and when at length Tshiwo became 
acquainted with the &ct, he was gratified, and constituted 
the people whom Kwane had thus saved, and who now 
amounted to a considerable band, a distinct clan, with their 
bene£u:tor for their Chief, " His insignia of rank," says 
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Mr. Dugmoi^ "consUted of a miik-sack, a selection fronif 
the Chiefe' milking-cowB to replenish it with, and an aHak 
ment of blue cmnea' winge fur wnr-plumes for his brave 
warriors. These, bestowed by the hand of Tahiwi 
inaUad of the rihanda, etar^ and garters, as eagerly soiij 
after, though not more highly prized, in a higher 
BOciety." 

These were the tribes among whom Mr. Shaw, the fiiflt^ 
Wealeyan Miasionary in Kafiraria, lifted up the standard of 
the Cross. He selected a spot for the Mission village about 
ten miles from the coast, in a beautiful locality, contignons 
to the residence of the Chief Pato, and in the midst of a 
population of a thousand soula. The place whs designated 
Wealeyville, a name which it stiU bears, although, since the 
commencement of the Mission, the buildings erected on it 
have been more than once destroyed. I visited the spot in 
company with Mr. Shaw in the year 1842. The appeuanoe 
it presented at that time was ramarkabiy pleasing ajid de- 
lightful The Mission premises st«od on the side of a hil^H 
and consisted of a substantial chapel built of stone, and 1 
convenient residence for the Missionary, with a veran 
of lattice-work over the door, and a neat Uttle garden 
the front. On one side of these buildings were sey 
native huts of superior construction, and a number C 
mimosa-bushes dotted the side of the hill, whilst at ij 
base there was a clump of yellow-wood trees, the deep r 
green of the foliage of which contrasted well with the oth 
objects of the scene. There was something charming a 
romantic too in the character of the surrounding a 
The Kaffirs have no taste for beautifid scenery, and h 
it matters not to them where they dwell, providing tiwy 
have enough to eat and drink ; but a Christian Mi^ouai? 
would desire, if possible, to fiz hia residence amid nature^ 
charms, that when sohtary and alone, he might yet be not 
alone, but hold converse with Jehovah through his glorioos 
works, na well as through his written word. I covdd not 
but accord with the choice that bad been made for the edte'J 
of WesleyviUe. 

At the commencement of such a Mission as Mr. Shawl 
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great toil and labour were requisite. It ia no ordinary 
task to erect buildings in v. country like Kafirarift; and at 
first the diificultiea would be greater tban tbey now are. 
But Mr. Shaw obtaiaed assistance from the natives, who 
manifested great readiness to belp him ; and with tlieir fud, 
and that of the indiridual who accompanied him into the 
country, he waa soon enabled to erect bis dwelling, and then 
to build a temporary chapeL The Chiefs and many of the 
people attended divine service, and Uatened to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel with delight. A Few embraced the 
truth, and took up their residence near the Missionary; and 
thus a work was commenced which has been ateadily 
advancing until now, and which will still advance, until not 
a vestige of Heathenism in Kafiraria shall be left. 

One of the earheat results of this enterpriae, and one 
which has proved highly important to the interests of the 
Colony, as well as ia the Missions themaelvea, was the con- 
version of the Chief Kama, and his wife, a daughter of the 
late Chief Qaika. Kama heard and believed the Giospel, 
and was baptized into the profe^ion of the Christian tiuih. 
From that period to the present, he has maintained his 
integrity, and has frequently evinced the sincerity of his 
attachment to the truth, by resisting the moat powerful 
temptations to return to the practicea of Heathenism, and 
by auataining with considerable heroism and fortitude the 
persecutions to which hia profesaion of Christianity has 
exposed him. Another Chief sent to him hia daughter as a 
aecond wife; but Kama, contrary to the customs of the 
country, and to what would then be considered a mark of 
etiquette and propriety, refused to take her, alleging tliat 
he waa a Christian, and was already married, and that the 
word of God forbade him having more than one wife, ilia 
conduct in this matter drew down upon him much obloquy 
and reproaoh, even from many of hia own people ; and 
ultimately he waa obliged to leave his country, and to seek 
another territory where he might abide in peace. But he 
bore hia trials with exemplary patience; and since the con- 
clusion of the war, during which he proved himself a fwth- 
ful ally of the Colonial Government, he baa been permitted 
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to return to hia own land, — a reward of his fidelity, and 
illustration of the mysterious operations of tlie provideneS' 
of God on behalf of those that truly fear Him. 

The Mission in Eafiraria being once commenced, opening;! 
presented themaelvea for an eitenaion of the work, 
the various tribes in the interior of the country. ] 
pany with Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Shaw visited the Slaml 
and Tambookie tribes, and found the door open among tl 
for the introduction of the GoapeL " The land is all befoM^ 
you," said an old Chief; "choose for yourselves where yo^' 
will live. 1 am old; but my children are young, and th^ 
shall ail learn of you." Then, with joy glistening 
eyee, he said, " Gaika has a school, Enno has a school, Fato 
has a school ; and now Slambie and Dooshnni will have a 
school; this is very great." Vosanie, the Tambookie Chie^ 
also listened to the meseengers of truth, and promised to 
receive them, if they would come and dwell among hj) 
people. The travellers were hke angela of mercy, acatterii^| 
precious seed on ground which had hitherto produced, 
nothing but thorns and briers, and difi'using light whei:*»i 
the densest darkness had prevailed. 

Another visit waa paid to Slambie, in 1825, by the Ber, 
Messrs. Kay, Bavis, and Young, the result of which 
establishment of a Mission among his tribe by Mr. Eay, Etnd 
the rise of another important station beyond WesleyvUle, to 
which the appropriate name Mount-Coke was given.* That 
the name of the Founder of Methodism should be attached 
to the first Mission village in Kaffraria, and the name of the 
originator of its Missions to the second, waa as it should be ; 
and though not a vestige now remains of the buildings 
which were first erected on these sites, yet the names 
themselves reroiun, and will be perpetuated to the latest 
generations that shall inhabit EaSraria. In 1812 Mount- 
Coke was situated on the banks of the Eufialo, a beautiful 
stream, which flows through a rich and grassy country, and 
empties itself into the sea fifty miles eastward of the month 
of the Great Fish River. The first site of the station 
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in another locality, somewhat further from the coast. This 
Mission proved highly valuable and important. The diffi- 
cultiea with which Mr. Kay and his coadjutors had to 
contend were numerous ; and one cannot he surprised at 
his flaying on one occasion, " Who is Bufficient for these 
things 1" The task of instructing Heathens, of attempting 
to instil into the mindfl of ignorant barbariaoa, and that in 
a strange language, or by means of an indifferent interpreter, 
the vital doctrines of Christianity, is one of no ordinary 
kind ; and then, at the commencement of a Mission, in 
such a country as Kafiraria, much mechanical labour is 
required, and a eonsidemble portion of the Missionary's 
time must be occupied in attending to mere secular affairs. 
But these pioneers in the mighty undertaking may now 
look back upon their years of toil, and, standing ea on an 
eminence, survey with satisfaction the result, giving glory 
to God who called them to so honourable a work, and 
who caused them to " triumph in Christ, and made manifest 
the savour of his knowledge by" them " in every place." 

Advanced posts continued to be estabUshed in the 
country from time to time. Butterworth, in Hintza's 
territory, was founded by the Rev. W. J. Shrewsbury; 
Clarkebury, in the Tambookie-Land, by the Rev. R. Haddy ; 
and now a line of Mission institutions in connexion with 
the Wesleyan Society runs through Kaffraria, from the Colony 
to Port-Natal. On a moderate calculation, some thirty 
thousand souls are more or less under the influence of 
Christian teaching, and have no other means of instruction 
whatever than those furnished by this Society. Between 
two and three thousand persons are taught in the day and 
Sabbath schools. Five hundred communicants are attached 
to the several churches ; and many, who, through the instru- 
mentality of the devoted men who have laboured in this 
field, were conducted to the Cross, and found redemption in 
the Saviour's blood, are now before the throne of God, and 
will be their "joy and the crown of their rejoicing in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming." 

Popery has no Missions in Kaffraria. The Rflmiah 
inatitution for the Propagation of the Faith has had it in 
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contemplation to send agents to that country ; and 
aurvej for the year 1841, it ia observed, — " Five Vicariates 
Apoetolic will shortly be established in Au^raiia, or 
throughout the rest of Oceanica. At the same ttm^ 
Ainca, which ia already pressed on several different pointe 
by the efforts of the Church, will be Boon visited on i^j 
other shores ; and, while the occupation of Kafiraria 
complete the Missioits of the Cape, other angela of p 
will carry the Divine Word to the black children of 
Guinea. Grace holds its dews suspended over the wftjs 
which it opens to ua ; the people are filled with expecta- 
tion : apostles ai'e ready to set out : Rome haa already 
i^>pointed them to cast their net ; and who knows but that 
the winds and waves, aware of the will of their Master, 
are murmuring with impatience to waft these Messengers 
of Salvation to the shores to which they are called 1" 

There is poetry in tltis language; but the design in 
reference to Kafiraria has not yet been executed, nor have 
the Romish Missions at the Cape produced much effect on 
the inbabitanta, or been attended by any remarkable reeults. 
But were the emissaries of Rome to enter Kafiraria, we 
should tremble for the consequences. The breath of 
Popery is pestilential everywhere. It has bhghted the 
iair fruits of Protestant Missionary toil in some of tbe 
lovely islands of the Pacific ; and it would produce similar 
effects, if it were permitted, on the churches which have 
been planted in the wilds of Africa. But let Froteatantdsm 
maintain and extend its Missions; let the ambassadors of 
the Cross already in the field be supported by a large 
additional agency, and our opinion ia that Popery will 
come too late. 

Great Britain, however, has not been alone in her efforts 
to Cbristiomze the inhabitants of Kafiraria. The Berlin 
Missionary Society has several agents in the field ; aiul 
prior to the war their atationa were in a flourishing, 
condition, and gave promise of a large amount of goodi 
That ealamitoua event was the means of their destructioB^ 
and I am not aware that they have been yet resumed. 
One of the Missionaries is now labouring at Natal; but 




tould we address the Directors of the Society at Berlin, 
we would urge them to re-enter the territories of Kafiraria, 
and would teU them that the Chriatiao. public of this 
country will rejoice in tlieir efforta, and pray eomeatly for 

Having thii3 glanced at some of the circumstances con- 
nected with the introduction of Chriatianity into thia wild 
and barbarous country, we shall close this chapter with a 
few observations on the various results, direct and indirect, 
which have already presented themselves, as the fruit of 
thirty years' toil and labour. Instances of success, in the 
actual conversion of the barbarian, have already been 
adduced in the preceding pages, and many others might 
have been enumerated; but even where the Christian 
Missionary fails to accomplish this great end, he is animated 
with hope, and encouraged to prosecute his work, from a 
view of the coUateral effects produced among the Heathen 
by the Gospel 

In Kaffraria the Sahbath has become knomi. Time was 
when that holy institution was unheard of in South Africa; 
and but thirty years ago no Sabbatli sun arose upon the 
wretched Kaffir, but every day to him was just the same. 
But Kaffraria has her Sabbaths now. Soon after Mr. 
Shaw's introduction among the Congo tribes, the Chiefs 
made proclamation amongst their people, that the day of 
the Lord should be observed; and, accordingly, within the 
neighbourhood of the Mission village all unnecessary labour 
waa then suspended on the Sabbath, and the inhabitants 
were given to understand that it was God's day, and that 
they were to leave their work, and repair to the station to 
be instructed. At first this seemed strange to them, and 
well it might. Sometimes many of the people would forget 
when the day returned; and now and then an individual 
would come to the Missionary in the middle of the week, 
and inquire if it was the Sabbath; for the Eafhrs had not 
been accustomed to such a division of time. But the 
practice began soon to be understood; and now, on all onr 
Mission institutions in Kaffraria, from the Great Pish River 
to the Umzimvoobo, and within a circuit of several miles 
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around them, this sign of Chriatianity is eet up and n 
niBed, — a day of rest. 

Wormtn has been, elevaifd, and the ordinance of Chriglian 
marriage introduced among Ihe Kaffirs. The condition of 
woman in the country has already been described. Who _ 
ever thought of interitiring on her behalf! c 
any rights and privileges for herl No one, until t 
Missionary did. A custom existed in the land in relation 
to a certain class of females of the moat oppressive and * 
demoralizing tendency. The Rev. W. Shaw appealed to 
the Chief, over whom he had obtained considerable influence, 
urging the propriety of its abandonment. A council was 
summoned. The subject was discussed. It was resolved 
that the advice of the Missionary shoidd be adopted, and 
that the practice should be abrogated throughout the 
tribe. What a triumph of principle ! What a boon to 
the hapless females of Kaffraria ! It was felt to be such, 
and Mr. Shaw received the honourable appellation of 
KakalabafiKi, or " the shield of women." Since that _ 
period woman has been gradually rising to her prope 
dignity and station. She begins to see that it i) ' 
her to be sold t« a man for a few head of cattle ; 
parents too begin to see that it is dishonourable in theBl'^ 
to sell their daughters. The Chief TTmhala sent to an 
individual residing on the Mount-Coke station, to demand 
his daughter in marriage, promising at the same time to 
give for her a considerable number of cattle. The fathe 
who was a Christian, sent a message in reply, saying, " T" 
Bible teaches me to honour the King; but it also teaches 
me to fear God. Therefore, though I respect the Chie^ I 
cannot sell him my daughter ; for that would be to commit 
a sin: he must therefore ask me no more." The Chief was 
angry, but he could not succeed, and afterwards the 
daughter was married as a Christian to a Christian man. 
Marriages are now frequently performed by the Missionaiy, 
even where the parties are not professedly Christians j and 
thus polygamy is discountenanced, and aeknowledged to be 
wrong. I have often joined the hands of natives in the 
name of the holy Trinity; and though the ceremony woa 
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sometimea gone through with a degree of awkwardneaa 
BufEcient to provoke a smile, yet its moral influence 
on the persona married was invaluable. They retired 
with the impression that they were united in the 
most Boiemn manner, and might not, after the customs 
of their country, break their pledge without di^;race 

The Kaffir language ha» been reduced to writing, and the 
greater portion of the sacred Scriptures tranilated into it 
caid published. When Christian Miasionaries went into 
Kafirarin, the art of writing was unknown. The inha- 
bitants had B. language, constructed, as investigation 
proved, on strict grammatical laws; but they had no 
symbols of speech, no letters or hieroglyphics; and one of 
the earliest tasks of the Mi^onary was to put down the 
words ho heard from the lips of the people upon paper, 
and to form a written vocabulary. By degrees this waa 
accompliehedj and then the pecuharities of the language 
began to exhibit themselves, and, by the persevering labours 
of the Eev. TV. B. Boyce, a Grammar was published; and 
meanwhile, that mighty engine, the press, having been 
brought into operation, various portions of the word of 
God were printed, and recently the whole of the New 
Testament was sent forth, to be speedily followed by the 
Old. Elementary works, for the uae of schools, CatechismH, 
and Hymn-books, have also been prepared; and thus the 
basis is laid of a " Eaffir hterature," which, as it diffuses 
itself among the people, must exert an infl.u.ence of the 
most benign and elevating kind. It is a wonderful thing 
to a Kalfir that a book should talk, or that one individual 
should be able to express his meaning to another hy written 
signs. " Your child can read," said a Missionary to an 
individual who had been induced to send his olispring to 
the school " No," said he : "I cannot believe that You 
white people may be able to read, you are so clever; but 
you cannot teach us to read; it is impossible." "Come 
here," said the Missionary to the child. The child stepped 
forward. " Let your father hear you read this," continued 
the Missionary. He read; the father hatened, he was 
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aatoniahed, and, clasping his child to bis breast, he wej 
over him with joy. 

One other point ia worthy of remark ; an incipMi\ 
ooramerce hae been eifablithed in Knffraria. The ChristiK^j 
Missionary haa been almoat invariably followed by tM 
trader^ and the inhabitants have been induced to 
the produce of the country, such as hides, horns, 
and gum, for arttoles of British manufacture, — pick- 
spades, hatchets, beads, brass wire, and blankets. Thll 
trade, prior to the war, was valued at =£30,000 per 
annum, and gave employment to upwards of four 
hundred persons; and, though suspended for a. season, 
it is being now resumed, with prospects far more cheering 
than were ever known. It awakens, in the mind of the 
degraded aarage, a desire for advancement, a thirst for the 
comforts and conveniences of life. Whole congregations 
may now be witnessed in Kadraria, in the Chrietian. 
sanctuary on the Lord's day, clad in apparel manufitctnred 
in Great Britain j and as the light of truth spreads itneif 
among the people, the iilthj sldn-kaross will everywhi 
give place to decent garments. On such grounds as th( 
the Missionary enterprise has claims upon the patronage 
commercial men. Would they create now markets for 
their commoditiesl Let them aid in sending forth to 
heathen lands the amhas^dors of Jesus Christ, who will 
prepare the way for the trader where previouslT he conltl 
not gain access, and thus will the produce of Bi" ' " 
industry meet with a return, and whilst ■ 
benefit on the Heathen, we shall also benefit ouraelves. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 

Butterworth. — Signs of civilization. — ^Vicissitudes. — Sabbath ser- 
Tices. — Results of Missionary efibrt — Anecdotes. — Triumphant deaths 
of nstive Christians. — Cruelty prevented. — Destruction of Butterworth. 
— Generosity of the Chief KhrelL — Sub-station. — The native Mission- 
ary Bethla. — Importance of a native agency. — Beecham-wood. — The 
Chief Gxaba. — ^Visit to the beach. — ^The river Nabacha. — Character 
of the coast — ^Prevention of slave-dealing. — Intense thirst while tra- 
velling. — ^The Amampondo country. — Morley. — History of the Mis- 
sion. — Wreck of the Grosvenor. — Sabbath scene at ^Morley. — The 
District-Meeting. — Anecdote. — The Umtata river. — Bunting\'ille. — 
The Chief Faku. — Head-dress of the Amampondos. — Native service. 
— ^An Albino. 

Let the reader imagine himself pursuing a journey over 
a dreary tract of country, the aspect of which is tame and 
monotonous, and which is apparently void of inhabitants, 
and destitute of the slightest sign of cultivation and im- 
proyement. Here and there a few head of cattle may be 
seen attended by a solitary herd, and occasionally a clump 
of trees relieves the longing eye ; but for a considerable time 
nothing striking, nothing picturesque, presents itself before 
his view, and he begins to feel weary of the way, and to 
wish for some indication of a change. He ascends a gentle 
hill, hoping that at the summit he shall discern a livelier 
scene ; but on reaching it, he perceives the same uniformity 
as before. He ascends another, and meets with disappoint- 
ment again. He is travelling on horseback, or in a waggon 
drawn by oxen, and his progress is comparatively slow and 
tedious; and perhaps he becomes discouraged and impatient, 
and asks. When shall the journey end? At length the object 
of his desire is realized. On an eminence there stands a 
smiling little village, consisting of several white-washed 
cottages, and other buildings and habitations, indicative of 
the industry and skill of man. How cheering is the sight ! 
How the spirits of our traveller are revived! With what 
joy and gladness does he hasten forward to the spot ! 

And what is the name of this village? and how has it 
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spniDg up, in a bind m desolate as this) It is a Missionary 
Btation, called Butt«rwortb, and owes its origin to the 
perHCvering labours of a few ambassadors of tbe Cross. 

It was un the Saturday evening that I reached this vilkgi^ 
having left Grahajn'aTown in company with the Rev. William 
Shaw (for the purpose of making a tour through Kaffiwia} — 
several dajs before. On our arrival, numbers of the ii ' 
bitaots came forth to welcome us, and most hearty ti 
reception which we met with from the Rev. H. Pearse, the 
Misaionaty, and his excellent wife, who were fellow-voyageta 
with me to Africa, in 1839. We soon obtained refreshment, 
and I then accompanied Mr. Pearse around the village, ta 
inspect tbe chapel and the native habitations, and to take. _ 
a general view of this heautifiil oiiaia. A acene of t 
greatest liveliness and activity presented itself before n 
On a sloping ground opposite the Mission-house, there was 
a considerable population of Fingoes, in the midat of whose 
dwellings was seen tbe cottage of the trader, and in uiother 
direction the dwelling of W, H. Fynn, Esq., the reradent 
Agent of the Government. The Mission premises thefflj_ 
selves stood in a conspicuous position, and presented a t 
beautiful appearance. In addition to the Missionary's reet^l 
dence, and the sanctuary, which stood bard by, there « 
row of neat little cottages, after the English style, sevent] 
of which had. been erected by natives for their own a, 
modation, in which, on entering, we found them oa comf(H4-.l 
ably situated as many of the poorer cottagers of our nAtii4;l 
land. It was gratifying to witness the life that pervadad'l 
the village. In every direction individuals might be e 
engaged in some sort of manual employment. Some n 
digging in their gardens; others were building habitatioiw; 
and one man was occupied as a blacksmith at tbe forge, a 
lad assisting him to blow the beUuv 
the results of Missionai7 operations. If " progress and d 
velopment" are "the fundamental ideae contained inthewof 
' civilization,' " then civilization was here. Who thei 
introduced it, but the Christian Missionary 1 What I 
paved the way for it, but the glorious Gospel of the blessed. \ 
Oodi Suppose it be admitted that 
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independently of the Gospel ; yet is tbeir ciyilization in that 
case baaed on a, d;uigerous fuundation; for, as it, has been 
trathfull J observed, " bo long aa tbe moral part of man ifl 
wholly neglected, and is left rude and barbarous, or suffered 
to become degenerate, then science works, indeed, but only 
as a destroying element." Tbe safest and tbe surest plan 
of elevating the various tribes of men is to place them 
under the moral training of Christianity. You may intro- 
duce civilization into a country like EafEraria; that is to 
say, you may send traders and artisans, with a view to teach 
the inhabitants to till tbe ground, erect dwellings, and cul- 
tivate the various mechanical arts ; but you will feilto ennoble 
and elevate its tribes, unless you also send the Gospel "In all 
the successful efforts of Missionaries among savages," aa Arch- 
bishop Wbately observes, " ciTiliaation and conversion have 
gone hand in hand." The Archbishop, however, seems to 
intimate that civilization must precede conver«on; for he 
saya, "All experience shows that a savage (though be may 
be trained to adore a crucifix, or an image of the Virgin) 
oannot be a Christian." There is some ambiguity in these 
expressions. If the meaning is, that a man cannot be a 
savage after he baa become a Christian, the sentiment is 
admitted, and is, in fact, but a mere truism : but if it be 
meant that the savage must be civilized before be can be 
converted, the position is denied; for some of the fiercest 
and most barbarous of mankind, both in Africa and the 
South Sea Isles, have been thoroughly renewed by the 
preaching of the Gospel, ere they had advanced a step 
above the lowest stage of their condition. Let Christianity 
have its full share of merit. Let it be considered, not as a 
secondary, but aa the primary instrument of the regenera- 
tion of our species. It is not a mere satellite in our moral 
hemisphere : it is our sun, giving light, and bfe, and beauty 
to the world. 

Butterworth is situated in the territory of the Chief 
Khreli, thirty miles east of the Great Kei River, and up- 
wards of one hundred miles from the boundary of the Colony, 
It was first established in the year 1826, by the Rev. 
W- J. Shrewsbury, the Chief Hintza being at that time 
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in aiithoritj, and haTing giTen his consent to the 
oommencement of the Uisaioa Since that period whst 
sceoes has it witnessed I Soon afWr its establishineDt 
it WBs in danger of being destroyed by the hordes 
of the Zulu Chief Chaka, who having attacked the Amam- 
pondo Chief Faku, and spread devastation among all the 
tribes eastward, meditated a war with Hintza, and led his 
forces aa tar as within seventy miles of Butterworth, which 
must inevitably have fallen, had he proceeded on his march. 
But the infant station, shielded by Omnipotence, was pre- 
served. In the war of 1835, between the Colony and tie 
Kaffir tribes, it feiL The Eev. J. Ayliff was at that tima 
residing on the etation, and, having ascertained that Hintza 
contemplated its destruction, he was eompelled to leave it, 
under cover of the night, when some time afterwards it w 
consumed to ashes, and not a vestige of it left. 

But sixteen months after, peace having been restored, 4 
Mission was resumed by Mr. Ayliff. Hintza hod been ^ 
and his son Khreli had succeeded in the government, 
young Chief entreated the Missionary to return ; and, his 
request being seconded by Colonel (now Sir Harry) Smith, 

he readily complied. He found the plaee in a stat* <rf 

desolation ; but it gradually assumed another aspect, a 
the time of our visit, which was in the year 1842, T 
worth was flourishing like a green bay-tree. 

The morning of the Sabl^th was beautiful and 1 
Balmy breezes rendered the atmosphere agreeable; and the 
am^ as be pursued his course, poured upon the earth a 
flood of daading light. At an early hour the chapel-bell 
was heard, and speedily groups of smiling children were 
seen hastening to the school, which was conducted in the 
chapel by a native teacher. Thither we ourselves repaired, 
and highly were we gratified with the scene we witnessed. 
Upwards of two hundred swarthy children, many of them 
clothed in European garments, were earnestly engi^ed in 
reading portions of the Word of God, or in other school 
exercises of difierent kinds. We board them repeat from 
memory, in their own language, the whole of the first Wes- 
leyan Catechisni, and thirty or forty read to us, with great 
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propriety, seyeral chapters of the New Testament, 
scenes may be witnessed in our own comitry every day, 
and do not therefore excite much interest : but this, be it 
remembered, naa in a heathen land; the children of this 
school were the offspring of parents who, for the moat part, 
knew not (Jod ; this institution existed in the midst of aur- 
rounding darkness, where the light wba but just beginning 
to arise. It was like the morning star, shining through a 
gloomy sky, the harbinger of approaching day. 

The school closed, and the chapel-bell again rang, when 
the inhabitants of the vill^e assembled for morning worship. 
The place was filled, and the Rev. W. H. Gamer, who was 
on a. visit to Biitterworth, his own station being further in 
the interior, preached in the native tongue. He employed 
several words and phrases, not common to that part of the 
country, there being certain idioms peculiar to different 
tribes and clana. This, we understood, was observed by 
the congregation, and was afterwards made the subject of 
remark. For a Kaffir or a Fingoe is often a severe critic; 
and not unfrequently vrill a number of persona sit down on 
the ground, and converse together on the style and manner 
in wliich the Missionary has addressed them. Hence he 
feels it necessary to be as carefiil and correct as possible j 
though when he first begins to speak the language, blunders 
are excusable, aa the natives readily allow. We found that 
nearly all our brethren labouring in Kaffraria had acquired 
the language of the people, and could preach in it with toler- 
able ease and fluency. This was highly creditable to them, as 
several had been but a very short period in the country ; but 
they were men fitted in every respect for their arduous work. 

The services of the Sabbath spent at Butterworth were 
to myself peculiarly cheering. The congregations mani- 
fested great order and decorum, listened with attention to 
the word of life, and aang the praises of Jehovah with 
much Christian feeling. It was evident that the Gospel 
had come to many, not in word only, but in power. The 
small-pos had, some time prior to tbia, committed great 
ravages among the people, and several of them had fallen 
under its deadly hand ; but the visitation had been sancti- 
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fied, and the trutha of religion htkd made a deep impres^on 
on hearts that had been softened by Borrow and affliction. 
In the midst of ver; arduous toils, attendant upon visiting 
the si:;k and dying, and on employing as extensively as 
possible the art of vaccination, the Misidunary had been 
cheered by the aniioua inquiries of many after truth, and 
by the conversion of not a few. Triumphant deaths were 
among the signs and proofs of the efficacy of the GoapeL 
One individual, being asked, when dying, how he felt, raised 
his trembling arm, and said, " I am holding on to Christ;" 
and another, whilst suffering from hemorrhage, and whilst 
the blood was issuing from bis mouth, observed, " Though 
I am in this state, I have joy superior to all; the world 
boasts of riches, men boast of possessing cattle, but X have 
none of these, and yet I am rich, for Christ is with me." 

That among a people, who were but just emerging from 
the darkness of superstition, however, there should be found 
some, who, after having assumed the profession of Christian- 
ity, would prove faithless, and return to the practices of 
Heathenism, and others who, though convinced of the truth 
of the Missionary's word, should still reject the Gospel, is 
not at all surprising. To the depraved affections of man- 
kind, superstition, even in its very worst forms, presents pecu- 
har attractions, so that men once taken in the snare, are not 
easily dehvered. Conversing with one of the principal 
Chiefs, said iMr. Pearse, I asked him why the people did not 
listen to the Gospel and embrace it. He rephed, " The 
Kaffirs know God, and many often pray to him ; but they 
love sin : that is the reason." 1 said to the Chiei^ " If you 
were called upon to prove that God exists, what would you 
say, and what arguments would you use 3" He replied, " By 
referring to the evidences of design which I see in my own 
body. Why," said he, lifting up hia arm, " do not my 
fingers grow here at the elbow, or why are not my nails 
on this side of the fingers!" One might have supposed 
that this man had been a student in the school of Faley; 
but he was a Heathen, and until the Gospel had visited his 
country, had perhaps never given himself much trouble in 
reference to subjects such as these. 
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The following circiunatance, related by Mr. Penrse, fiirther 
illustrates the character of Heathenism, and the value of 
Misdonary operations. An old man, having a son who was 
subject to fits, went to the Chief to osk permieaion to cast 
hie child from a kind of Tarpeian rock, into the Bushee 
river; — the Chief said, " No ; do not kill your son, but let 
him go to the Mission station : perhaps the white people 
may cure him." He was sent, and, care being taken of 
him, his recovery was effected. But this was not all : his 
spiritual maladies were removed, and he became a decided 
Christian, and a useful Local Preacher, Some years after- 
wards, tbe father, aged and infirm, sought his son's assistance, 
and threw himself upon his generosity and care. The son 
received him with fihal affection, and, although he knew 
that it was once the intention of his father to put him to 
a cruel death, nourished him in his declining years, and 
treated him with due respect. Heathenism would have 
taught that son revenge ; Christianity taught him pity and 
compassion. 

Butterworth has been again in ruins. A second time 
the firebrand of the barbarian laid it waste, and the labours 
of the Christian Missionary were again for a while suspended. 
During the late war, the Rev. P. P. (Jladwin being at the 
time resident on the station, the scenes of 1835 were re- 
enacted. A plan being formed by a number of mischievous 
individuals, who had probably been long hostile to the 
Mission, for making an attack upon the place, the Missionary 
and the Fiugoes were obliged to flee, the enemy set fire to 
the chapel and adjoining premises, and the following day 
witnessed one sad picture of desolation where so much 
loveliness had been. But this event gave rise to one of the 
moat remarkable displays of generosity on the part of a 
Kalfir Ohief that, perhaps, was ever known. KhreU, the 
son and successor of the notorious Hintza, parsimonious 
and niggardly as be ia, like every Kafhr in a state of 
Heathenism, came forward when the war had closed, and 
voluntarily offered to contribute in cattle, the sum of £600 
towards the erection of the station. It was destroyed by 
his people, but, as he afhrmed, without hia knowledge; and, 
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anxious as he was that the Missionary should return, he 
made this noble and unprecedented offer. The cattle have 
been given, and were sold some months ago in the market 
at Graham's Town; and now will Butterworth, like the 
fabled Phoenix, rise again from its ashes, more beautiful 
than before, to become, we trust, the birth-place of many a 
benighted soul. 

In connexion with Butterworth, at the time we saw it, 
there were several sub-stations, situated in the neighbour- 
hood, under the charge of native agents. One of these we 
visited. It was a village consisting of a large number of 
dwellings, two of which were remarkably conspicuoua Of 
these one was the Teacher's habitation, and the other was 
the chapel. They were circular, and consisted, first, of a 
wall three or four feet high; on which was placed a roof, 
having something of the form of a dome. This kind of 
dwelling is much superior to the native hut, aiid, being 
easy of erection, is not unfrequently adopted. We received 
as cordial a welcome on our arrival from the Native 
Missionary, whose name was Bethla, and were treated with 
as much respect, as we could have had in the most refined 
society. This individual was a Fingoe, and at one time a 
wretched and degraded Heathen; but divine grace had 
produced in him a mighty change, and on account of his 
piety, his knowledge, and his zeal, he had been appointed 
to the charge of this sub-station. In a very short period 
he had gained considerable influence over the people, and 
even one of the Kaffir Chiefs, who formerly would have 
despised him as a dog, was accustomed to listen to him on 
the Sabbath when he preached the word of God. That 
Chief, and a number of his people, having heard that 
Missionaries from the Colony had arrived, came to pay 
their respects; and towards evening Mr. Shaw suggested 
that divine service should be held, Bethla himself being 
requested to conduct it. We crowded into the native 
chapel. There were no benches, so we sat upon the 
ground. The hearers, for the most part, were clad in their 
karosses. The Native Teacher had on a suit of duffeL 
The greatest decorum was manifested, and the greatest 
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attention paid, whilst a hymn waa sung and prayer offered, 
and tliia poor African addressed his coimtrymen, and told 
them of the love of Christ. With whiit fervour did he 
pray! I could not understand hia sermon; hut it seemed 
to he delivered from the heart, and to produce a deep 
impression on the people's minHa , Some perhaps would 
have looked with contempt upon that scene: I ohserred it 
with emotions of deUght. The raising of a native agency 
for the carrying on of our work in Africa, haa long occupied 
the attention of the directors of our Missions. That such 
an agency is necessary, must he manifest to every one ; and 
the history of the church warrants ua to expect that it will 
be given ua, inafimuch as in every country into which 
Ohrist'a ambassadora have entered, and in which chunJies 
have been formed. Ministers and Pastors have arisen from 
among the inhabitants themselves. An Institution has 
been for some time in operation in South Africa, bearing 
the honoured name of " Watson," for the training and 
instruction of native youtha, with a view to their being 
employed as Teachers and Assistant Missionaries; and 
already it has been attended with considerable snccess; 
but may we not anticipate the day when hundreds of con- 
verted Africans, swarthy though they be, shall stand forth 
and raise the ensign of Immanuel ? Already there are 
several thus engaged; and a Bistrict^Meeting of Native 
Missionaries is held on one of the stations in Kaffraria, 
annually, when the usual forma of such meetings are 
observed, candidates proposed and examined, and, if 
approved, appointed to some sphere of labour under the 
superintendence of their Ministers. This is a step in the 
right direction, and will ultimately lead to more extended 
efforts. In the rising of this little cioud may be dis- 
cerned the promise of a shower of blessings, which shall 
descend witli fertilizing influence on the soil of Southern 
Africa, 

Of these Native Missionaries, thus set apart to the work 
of evangelizing their heathen brethren, the individual 
aboye-mentioned is one. His piety is unquestionable, and 
hia uaefulnees considerable. His character and office have 
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given him a gtatun among the people; so that they r 
hira with great affection and respect. 

Bethla did not forget the rites of hospitality. " I must 
not," said he, "let the Missionaries come and see me, and 
allow them to starre. I must give them something to eat 
But," said he, " I am only a poor man, and cannot give aa 
OIL Will you accept this calf 1" The calf was a very fine 
one. and of course it waa accepted. The Chief, a person of 
very subordinate rank, then said, " I too must give the 
Missionaries a present;" and he produced a fine large goat. 
Thus we were provided with food for ourselves and our 
attendants, which served us several days. 

Leaving our waggon in charge of the driver, to follow 
after ua ba quiukly as it could, we took our horses, and 
proceeded on our journey towards Beecham-wood, a station 
that had recently heen formed. The country through which 
we rode waa exceedingly rich and fertile. So tall and luxu- 
riant was the grass, that we were sometimes almost lost in 
the midst of it. No beaten track presented itself before 
us; but here and there we could discern the course which 
had been taken by the Missionary's waggon, the first, in all 
probability, that ever passed that way ; and, with the assist- 
ance of our native guide, we safely journeyed over hill and 
dale, through forests and through glens, and arrived, towards 
evening, at our destination, another of those bright and 
charming spots which now adorn the moral wilderness of 
KafFraria. It was situated on an eminence above the river 
Shiieni, about five miles distant from the coast, and com- 
manded a most beautiful and extensive pr<«pect of woodland 
scenery on the one hand, and of the Indian Ocean on the 
other. On the east was a large and noble forest, and on 
the aouth-weat another, from one of which timber was easily 
obtained for the erection of the necessary buildings. These 
consisted of an humble chapel, a residence for the Mission- 
ary, and another for the Assistant; all constructed of teattle 
and d<mb, being designed only for temporary use, until more 
permanent buildings could be reared. At the commence- 
ment of a new Mission, no unnecessary expense is incurred 

erecting habitations. The Missionary lives for some time 
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in his waggon or his tent, and ia satisfied if at first he can 
rear a cottage, consisting of but two or three apartments, 
of the frailest kind; nor is it until the locality has been 
tried, and prospects of success present themselves, that he 
begins to construct a more commodious habitation. This 
station was founded by the Rev. Horatio Pearse; but at 
the time of our visit was under the care of the Rev. J, S. 
Thomas. A large population dwelt in the neighbourhood, 
the moral condition of which is thus described by Mr. 
Pearse; — "The occurrences of every successive week serve 
to show me more fully the awful depth of depravity in 
which this people are sunk. 0, if temporal wretchedness; 
if heathen darkness; if the viobtion of the laws of our 
common humanity ; if civil anarchy and misrule ; if defiance 
to the laws of heaven ; if national barbarism ; if bloodshed 
and crime, and woe, and death, should excite our deepest 
sympathy, then these exist here in an awful degree." 
These statements were fally confirmed by facts related to 
me by Mr. Thomas, — facta wliich I cannot stain my paper 
to repeat. 

But the influence of Ohristianity soon presented itself 
even in this region where Satan had his seat. The Sabbath 
became recognised by the surrounding tribes. A con- 
siderable number of persons began to attend the house of 
Giod. Several families took up their abode within the 
precincts of the station; and a few became anxious inquirers 
for the truth, and were formed into a class of catechumens. 
A short period after the commencement of the Mission, 
Mr, Pearse was called to act as umpire between two Chiefe, 
Gxaba and Makass, who were about to settle their disputes 
by WOT, when, listening to his instruction and advice, the 
former said, " If you say that I must not fight, I will not:" 
and further hostilities were prevented. 

Gxaha, accompanied by several of his counsellors, made 
his appearance at the station soon after our arrival. There 
was nothing prepossessing in his countenance : he seemed 
a stem and avaricious man, and only came in expectation 
of receiving presents. He is now no more; for, some 
Bumthfi afterwards, a quarrel arose between him and a 
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neighboiiring Chief, tmd he was slain in battle. Wis tribei | 
which was deaigTiated the Amavelelo, had suffered greatly 
from the terrihle incursions of Faku and 'Noapai, Chiefs of 
the Amampondo and Amahaca, whose names were a terror 
among all the clans of the countty, from the Eaehee to the 
"" "- To calculate the amount of human suffering which 
Kaffi^ria has witnessed within the last half centuiy alone, 
1 impossible. Multitudes of men, women, and children, 
have been put to death in the most cruel i 
thousands have been driven to seek refuge in the forests 4| 
the country, where many of them have perished for t 
want of food. It was time, it was high time, that t 
ambassadors of the Cross should visit these desolat* n _ 
and nowhere can the feet of the messengers of peace 1 
more beautiful than on these mountains; for nowhere c _ 
there be found tribes and nations who are more in need of 
the Goapel's sovereign aid. 

Ansious to survey the beauties of the country, I rode 
round the station with Mr. Thomas, and afterwards we 
proceeded to the beach, which we reached in the courae of 
an hour and a half. Here two rivers, called respectively 
the Great and the Little Nabacha, empty themselves into 
the sea; the mouth of the former prwenting to the e " 
one of the most charming landscapes on which 1 remembij 
to have gazed. The estuary was broad; and o 
there was a range of undulating hills, covered with thtf- 
richest foliage; whilst the track of the river could I 
discerned for some distance, the eye at length resting o 
its gentle banks, which were clothed with verdure, and _ 
adorned with willows and mimosaa It is navigable 
boats for some miles upwards; but a formidable bar ( 
sand crosses it at the entrance, forbidding all eonununioatioil 
with the ocean. Standing upon a ridge of rocks, covered'^ 
with immense quantities of sea-weed, I made a hasty 
sketch of the scene, as a memento of our visit. The 
mouth of the lesser river presented a very different aspect. 
A mass of dark rock rose precipitously on the right, and 
another of inferior elevation on the left, — there was some- 
thing so dreary and desolate about It, that but for its 
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locality, you might have taken it for the Acheron of the 
Greek and E«mar poets. 

The coast of Kaffraria ia remarkably bold and rugged. 
The tides of the oeean have washed up huge sand-lwuks, 
by whiuh almost all the rivere are rendered inaccessible to 
commercial enterprise, and masses of basaltiu and other 
rocka lie at the water's edge, against which the surf usually 
dashes with unbridled fury, so as to render landing, by 
any means whatever, exceedingly perilous. No bays or 
havens present themselves, in which ships can ride at anchor 
safely; and the whole line of coast, from the Great Fish 
River to Port-Natal, ia eiposed to the most violent south- 
east winds. It is this feature in the character of Kaffraria 
that haa prevented slave-dealers from binding in the 
country. Could these traifiekers in human flesh have 
gtuned accesa to the inhabitants, the probabiUty is, that 
they would have attempted to seize some of them as their 
prey; but the hand of nature, or rather of the Qx)d of 
nature, has protected the Kaflir from, their gmsp. Whether 
porta will ever be opened on this coast, so as to render 
Kaffraria a maritime country to any considerable estent, is 
doubtftiL Attempts have been made to enter one or two 
of the rivers, which in some cases have been attended 
with aueceas, but in others with the loss of valuabie lives. 

After leaving Beecham-wood, we prosecuted our journey 
over an extensive table-land, richly covered with grass, but 
almost destitute of wood. It was summer, and the rays of 
the sun were exceedingly oppressive. The air often glowed 
as a furnace ; and, as we rode along, we sometimes felt 
it difficult to breathe. For a considerable period there 
had been no rain in the country, and many of the brooks 
and springs were dry. We suffered considerably from 
thirst. Our waggon, on one occasion, had been sent on 
before us, and we were pursuing our way on horseback. 
The water in our flagons which we carried vrith us was 
gone; and not a drop could be obtained to cool our lips. 
We came first to one spot, and then to another, hoping 
to find a pool or stream; but were disappointed again, and 
jBl again. At length, in a retired nook, sheltered from 
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the sun by a clump of trees, we descried a pool, such as it 
was, to which our horses hastened with impetuous speed, 
and of which both they and we eageriy drank, thick and 
muddy as the water was, with as much delight as, under 
other circumstances, we should have done at the purest 
crystal spring. When placed in such a situation, how 
forcible and expressive are many of the promises of 
Scripture ! Never did the memorable words recorded 
by Isaiah, for example, appear so beautiful as on this 
occasion: "When the poor and needy seek water, and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the 
Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will not 
forsake them. I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys : I will make the 
wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land springs of 
water." 

Having crossed the Bashee, (Umbashee,) we had entered the 
Amampondo country, the territory of the two Chiefe just 
named. It contains about seven thousand two hundred square 
miles, and is bounded on the west by the Bashee, on the east 
by theUmzimvooboo and Natal, on the south by the ocean, and 
on the north by a range of mountains, somewhat imdefined, 
called the Umtata range. It is a rich and fertile country, 
watered by two or three noble rivers, on the banks of 
which, and in the neighbouring valleys, there resides a 
considerable population. The third day after our departure 
from Beecham-wood brought us to Morley, another of 
those lovely spots, whence hght is emanating through 
these moral wastes. Here we found several of the 
Missionaries and their wives from different stations, who 
had come to attend the sittings of the Sectional District- 
Meeting which was to be held in the following week. It 
is impossible to describe the joy which is experienced on 
occasions of this kind, when, after several months of 
almost solitary toil in the midst of a heathen land, during 
which the Missionary has probably had no intercourse what- 
ever with civilized man beyond the circle of his own 
family, he is permitted to meet his brethren, and to 
converse with them. It is an event which he anticipates 



mx months before it occura, and on which memory dwella 
with pleasure six months after. 

Morley is situated in a cliarming localitj, near the 
Umtata EJver. The grandeur of the scenery around 
baffles all description. Undulating hills, magnificent 
rayinea, and extensive forests, present themaelves to the 
eye, and awaken in the breast emotions of delight and 
awe. The climate is somewhat different from that of 
Kaffi^ria Proper and the Colony, the atmosphere being 
much more humid, and subject to very heayy fogs. One 
morning during our visit the whole country seemed enve- 
loped in a cloud, when gradually the sky above our heads 
became brilliant and clear, whilst the valleys below remained 
immersed in vapour. It wofl then delightful to witness 
that vapour, rising in fleecy patches higher and yet higher 
in the heavens, and to gaze upon the beauteous landscape 
as, by degrees, it was unyurtaiued to the view. The effect 
was very remarkable, and brought to the recollection the 
words of the Psalmist and the Prophet, " He causeth the 
vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth;" words 
which were probably penned in reference to some such 
phenomenon as this. Part of the scene thus disclosed is 
eihibited in the annexed engTEving, in the foreground of 
which stands a native village. The most distant range of 
mountains in the view are called the mountains of 
Matawan, a powerful Chief, who at the head of his people, 
the Fitcani, (destroyers,) spread terror and dismay for 
several years among the tribes inhabiting the northern side 
of the Witle-bergen, or Quathlamba mountains. Un- 
checked in his progress, this mighty warrior, hke another 
Hannibal, led hia army across the mountains, and in the 
year 1828, threatened to attack the Amatembu and 
Amampondo clans. The consternation which he caused 
was terrible. Even the Colony was supposed to he in 
danger, and some of the Kaffir Chiefs having applied to 
the Colonial Uovemment for assistance. Colonel Somerset 
was sent with a mihtary force to repel the attacks of these 
invaders, and Matawan was met by the Colomal forces in the 
neighbourhood of these moimtains, and compelled to retreat. 
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The Mission-station itself presented an eiceedingly j 
pleasing aspect. A beautUiil cottage covered with thatch, 
having in front of it a neat Uttle garden fenced off with 
rails, and stocked with roses, geranimna, and numerous 
other plants and trees, formed the re^dence of the 
Missionary. On the left of it was another cottage, 
occupied hy the Catechistj and on the right the chapel, a 
very humble hut auhstantial edifice of atone, also covered 
with thatch, and capable of holding three or four hundred 
people. Several out-buildings were also connected with 
the station, and numerous native kraals surrounded it on 
every hand. The moral influence of such a place as 
Morley, (exhibiting as it does the comforta of civilisied life,) 
on the mind of a population like that Id the midst of 
which it stands, must be of the highest value, indepen- 
dently of its chief design. It is no wonder that tlutj 
natives look upon it with reverence, and that it ii 
as " the huah," or place of refuge, throughout the i 

Morley was originally estabUshed in the year 1829, lg*J 
the Rev. W. Shepstone, with special reference to the moral. J 
and spiritual wants of a highly interesting tribe, tha \ 
descendants of shipwrecked Europeans, who dwelt in thi^ 
neighbourhood. In the year 1782, the "Groavenor," I 
Indiaman, waa totally wrecked upon the coast, 
latitude 31° Ky, east longitude 29" 50'. Many of the c; 
perished in their attempts to gain the land; but i 
hundred and twenty-seven were saved, among whom y 
several ladies and gentlemen, passengers in the ship, 
these some were murdered by the natives; and the i 
were sought for, but in vain, by a colonist named VaB . 
Reenen, who, however, met with some mulattoes, togethef '1 
with three white women, who had been shipwrecked many I 
years prior to the loss of the " GrosTenor," and whom ths I 
native Chiefs had taken as their wives. As the result <£ M 
these occurrences, in the course of years, a considerabls j 
tribe of mixed blood arose, whose Chief Dapa was visited' | 
by the Rev. W. Shaw, in 182S. An account of hia v 
was given in the Wealeyan Missionary Notices for the y 
1829. Bapa and his lamily were living on the banka <i 
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the TJmnenga River. He was the son of a wl 
called Betsy, who waa wrecked, as Mr. Shaw aupposed, 
eighty yeara before hia visit. He was an infirm old n 
and bore indicationa of hia descent from Europeans. But 
he was living as a IleatheD, aod was as ignorant as the 
reat of the inhabitants of the country. Most gladly, how- 
' ever, did he listen to the proposal that a Misaionary should 
be sent to reside among his people ; and so great was his 
anxiety on this subject, that when Mr. Shepatone was 
appointed to commence the station, he (the Chief) was 
ready to quarrel with some other branches of the tribe 
relative to the locality in which it ahould be situated. 
" The institution muat ho mine," said Bapa : " 1 first sent 
for the Missionary, and he comes at my requests" The 
Mission was commenced; but, aince that period, through 
what vicisaitudes has it passed \ what trials has it sustained ! 
Chapt«ra might be written on the native wars which have, 
at difierent timea, been waged, within a circle of tt few 
miles round this lovely spot; and many a story might be 
told of human suSeringa, which would caiiae the heart to 
bleed. But the shield of the God of Missions has been 
over hia aervants who have laboured here; and though 
onee Mr. Shepstone was obUged to ilee before a host of 
warriors, and the station was abandoned for a season, yet it 
was afterwards reaumed under more favourable auspices, 
and has been eminently beneficial to the heathen clans 
around. Hundreds, if not thousands, of some of the 
vrildest of earth's sons, have here heard words they never 
heard before, — the words of life and peace; and the hearts 
of not a few, though hard as the flinty rock, have here 
been meited and subdued. With some of the converts on 
the station, who were employed as Class- Leaders, Local 
Preathers, and Teachers in the Sabbath-school, I waa 
gratified exceedingly. What stronger proof of the divinity 
of the Gospel can be found, or required, than that which is 
furnished by a man once savage and cruel, " sitting at the 
feet of Jeaua, clothed, and in his right mind," exhibiting 
virtues of the highest order, and not only illustrating in 
Lie life the principles of truth, but so understanding them 
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118 to be able to teach thetn. to others ! We do tbink tbKl|| 
the histoiy of modem Missions supplies one of tbe 
■nd moat palpable refutations of infidelity that the i 

The Sabbath morning after our amTal, Morley pre- 
sented a very liveJy and animating scene. At an early 
hour numbers of tbe natives began to flock towards the 
station, and aa I stood at the garden-gate of tbe Mission- 
house, I obaerred several companies marching up the h^ 
in something like military order. They were coming 
the house of God. Their appearance at first sight 
wild; but they had left their assegais and shields at h 
because it was the Sabbath-day. The cliapel was 
crowded. Numbers could not gain admission. A 
congregation met in the open air, and the praises of 
nuel were sung that day by many voices that had beai 
formerly accustomed only to the war-whoop and the battb- 
cry. We have entitled our chapter, " Light in the Dark- 
ness:" it was the recollection of such scenes as these, thkt 
suggested that title to our mind. Eaifraria is indeed a 
land of darkness; but its Mission institutions are like cities 
set on hiUs, whence light irradiates and dispeb tbe gloom. 
But they are too few and far between. Where there is 
one, there should be ten. The evangelization of the 
country is retarded only by tbe inadequacy of the means 
ejoployed. It will be won to Christ when the church 
sends forth an army equal to the enterprise. 

During the sittings of the District- Meeting, many inter' 
esting statementii were mode relative to the influence of 
Christianity, and the progress of religious truth. Among 
others was tbe following; — At Clarkebury, in the Tarn- 
bookie country, a station which I afterwards visited, one of 
the Chiefs came to ask for rain. The Missionary endeavoured 
to show that it was not in his power to make rain; (for 
this was the idea which the Chief actually entertained;) 
but that prayer must be made to God, who alone causeth 
the rain to descend upon the earth. The Chief stud he 
would come on the Sabbath to pray for rain; and he 
with several of bis attendants, when prayer was 
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accordingly. Waa it in answer to prayer, or merely by 
fortuity and chance, tliat the rain began to fall ) The 
morning of tliat day waa clear and beautiful; in the 
evening copious showers came down, until the parched 
grovmd was as a pool The Chief presented himself before 
the Missionary again. He came to return thanks ; and a 
day of general rejoicing waa appointed, when multitudes 
assembled, and the incense of thanksgiving ascended up to 
God. Is it fanaticism to recognise in such occurrences the 
hand divine } Par be it from the Christian Missionary to 
foster superstitious views in heathen minds, or even to 
take advantage of men's ignorance, aa Columbus did, when 
he predicted an ecUpse to the wild men of America; but 
far be it from him also to deny the power of prayer, or to 
interpret such events aa the above on the cold principles of 
rationalism. 

I strolled one day on the heights of the Umtata, and I 
could have wandered there for hours. Before me lay an 
extensive valley, bounded on the left by hills which seemed 
to meet, but open to the right, as far as the eye could 
reach. Its depth was considerable; and at the bottom 
flowed the river in a circuitous course, twisting itself about 
lite a mighty serpent. The sides of the mountains were 
clothed with verdure, and the nooks and recesses filled 
with bush, " in which one can scarcely distinguish the 
stems to which the several bloasoma and leaves belong." 

The Umtata takes its rise in the chain of mountains 
previously mentioned, and b joined in its course by several 
tributaries. It empties itself into the sea in latitude 31° 5', 
longitude 29° 13'. The tide flows into it for upwards of 
seven miles; and it is not improbable that some day it will 
be entered by the merchant-ship. I have not heard that 
the geolo^cal character of this region has been carefully 
obBerved; but it appeared similar to that of the Colony, in 
the neighbourhood of the coast. The rocks are formed 
chiefly of trap and sandstone. Iron ore is found in con- 
siderable quantities as you approach the sea. The soil is 
rich and fertile, and, when cultivated, yields abundance of 
maiw, Kaffir com, and pumpkins. In the garden at Mor- 
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ley the cotU>n-plant has been reared, and would doubtleaa 1 
flourish in thia neighbourhood, aa well as at Port-Natal, 
where it niU aoon become a staple commoditj of trada 
It 13 not improbable that Southern Africa is destined to 
become a very important field for the production of thia. 
TEiluflble plant. The great desideratian at present ia 
bour; but aa the infant colony at Natal becomes inhabii 
and as the aborigines of the country rise in the scale c 
civihsation, all difficulties will give way, and the cotton- 
plant will cover thousands of acres, the soil of which has 
never been turned up.* 

Leaving Morley, we crossed the Umtata by the bridle- 
path, having sent our waggon round by the ordinary roat«h,J 
The river, that seemed but a streamlet sa we viewed % 
from the heights above, proved, on our approach, a fof- J 
midable current. By the aid of natives, we succeeded ii 
fording it, though not without a wetting; and ray sketch- 
book, which was fastened to my saddle-bags, was thoroughly 
saturated with water. However, making the best of it, w8 . 
rode along, and, after journeying nearly a whole day ovw 
hill Mid dale, plain and valley, came at length to Buntii 
ville, where Mrs. Jenkins, the MissionaTy's wife, provided i* 
with a refreshing cup of tea. 

Buntiiigville does not disgrace its name. The neatnoa 
of the Mission premises, the number of the inhabitants, ani|'l 
the character of the surrounding country, constitute it | 
very bvely and interesting place. It is situated i 
midst of the territory of Faku, though at a consideraUi 
distance from the Chiefs own residence. I'aku ia the h 
of a large and powerful tribe, said to consist of several 
clans, each of which was at one time very considerable, 
and probably inhabited the country contiguous to that of 

• At ihe time of our visit, the Rev. S. Palmer was the rerident 
MJBsiunary at Morley, where he had laboured zealously for thirteen 
or foutteen years. During the late nar, he was suddenly ealled to hii 
reward. Ha ring gone out to meet the refugees from Bulletworth, and. 
to oonduct them to Bunlingville, he was eeiied with a " - - - - 

iDBlantly, there being no one near him but a Kaffir seryt 
■ ftbehindhiniinKaffl'ariaa} 
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the Zulus, The tribe is called the Amarapondo, and is 
remorlcable for its warlike character. Its numliers Lnve 
beea estimated at twenty thousand. The authority of the 
Chief ia almost unlimited; and though he doea not bear 
the character of a despot, hi."! government is much more 
arbitrary than that of the Chie& of the Amakoaie. Prior 
to the establishment of Misaiona in his country, he was 
constantly at war with the neighbouring tribes ; and 
wherever his warriors approached, consternation seized the 
inhabitants. His enemies were often slaughtered without 
mercy. He spared neither women nor children, neither 
the aged nor the young. But a change has taken place. 
Faku has become an ally of the Colonial Government; and 
partly from pohtical motives, but, to a considerable extent, 
through the influence of Christian Missionaries, he has 
partially abandoned war, and has resolved, to use a Kaffir 
phrase, " to ait still," and cultivate the ground. He was 
anxious that a Missionary should be appointed to reside 
with him, near " the great place," and sent a letter to the 
(General Superintendent of the Missions, in the shape of 
two elepliant'a tusks, urging his request. The Rev. T. Jen- 
kins paid him a visit, for the purpose of conversing with 
him on the subject. The Chief said, " I want you to come 
and live with me." The Missionary repHed, " You are a 
man of war : I am a man of peace. If I come to live with 
you, how do I know that I sliall be safel" Faku hesitated 
for a moment, and then said, " If you will come, there shall 
be peace in the land : you love peace, and I will love it 
too." The Missionary went; and the result has been the 
rise of another promising Mission in the country, which has 
been designated Falmerton, and is situated on the eastern 
aide of the Unmmvooboo, where the Chief himself baa taken 
up his abode. The Mission at Buntingviile, however, is 
still in efficient operatioa The establishment of the new ■ 
atation will not interfere with the older one. The mother 
and the daughter will exist and work together. 

We had not an opportunity of witnessing the Sabbath 
congregation at Bun ting vil lo ; but in the evening of Mon- 
day, the day of our arrival, a religious service was held of 
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i somewhat novel character. The object of it » 
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} any person b 
1 the Sabbath, and who was deairoua of receiTing clearer 
information, to sek questions of the Miasionary relative to 
the subject of the preceding day's discourse, and by thfe 
means to ascertain how far the instruction that had I 
given was appreciated and understood. A gxwdly n 
of persona assembled at the appointed hour; and it i 
manifest that not a little interest was felt in the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. It was impossible to look upon such 
a congregation without emotion. The appearance of the 
men was extremely singular. Their head-dress conaisted , 
of a natural wig, formed by turning up the hair all t 
and securing it at the top by a ring made of wax. Whenofl 
this strange practice originated I am not aware; but it it' 
common to all the Amampondos, and gives to their phy- 
siognomy a very peculiar aspect. I waa told that they 
take great pains with these wigs, and that the professioB 
of a bair-dresser amongst them is both lucrative uuL , 
respectable. Tt waa gratifying to witness persons such i 
thesei wild and barbarous though they seemed, engaged x 
the worship of Almighty God; and it was peculiarly g 
fying to find that some of them had become acquaintei 
with the elements of religious truth, and were ii 
of something more than the mere theory of Christianity^ 
The questions ehcited from several members of the congre^ ■ 
gation, and the observations which they made, showed that 
both the mind and the heart had been improved, that 
thought and reflection had been awakened, and that the 
affections of the soul had been called to act their part 
Five years after the commencement of the station, the 
Missionary then in charge of it uttered this note of sad- 
ness, as though he were ready to despair : " The fact must 
not be disguised, whatever may be the result, that this 
Mission baa not in five years produced as many converts to 
Christianity." But what then! Was it to be abandonedt 
Did the Missionary desire to leave his post i No. He 
continued to sow the precious seed, weeping as he went ; 
and at length the fruit appeared. At the period now al- 
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luded to, there were not lesa than thirty persons who were 
recognised as members of the church at Buntingviile ; and 
aubaequently the number has increased to sixty. 

One individual in that congregation waa most conspi- 
euoua He was an AlbinOj — a white man, of a black race. 
Hia skin was as fair as that of on European, tlie iria of his 
eye of a reddish hue, and his hair light and soft. We were 
informed that the complesion of both hia parents was very 
dark, and that they had other children who were likewise 
dark; but this individual was thus distinguished from his 
brethren, and stood amongst his people Uke a speckled 
bird. He seemed deeply conacioiis of hia position; and 
there was an air of melancholy about him which intimated 
that he woidd rather have been black than white, — a feel- 
ing which was doubtless natural. Several instances of this 
kind have occurred among the Kaffir trihea. One is men- 
tioned by Mr. Burchell, of a female ; and the Chief Eno, of 
the AmakoBte clans, had a white son, similar iu appearance 
to the individual above-mentioned. This variety of the 
human species is found amongst almost all dark-coloured 
races. Dr. Prichard designates it the teutxnm variety, and 
furnishes numerous examples of it, from the works of tra- 
vellers in different parts of the world. But whence does it 
originate! In some instances it has been ascertained that 
one of the earher ancestors of such Albinoes waa of Eu- 
ropean origin; but this cannot be supposed to have been 
always the case, ob they have been found amongst tribes 
that could have had no connexion with Europeans. The 
phenomenon may be viewed as a lusw naiurce ; but it 
fiimiahes evidence in favour of the principle, now denied 
by a few only that the human race is one, — that, notwith- 
standing- the varieties of form, complexion, and language, 
that exist among the tribes and nations of mankind, they 
are all one species — all deaoendanta from a common stock. 
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TRE TVILI13 oy nEATHESISM. 

Mission with the Chief 'Ncapai establiihed. — Jouniey to hii 
country, — Incidents on the way. — Bushmen. — Their character and 
liabits. — Their language. — Their origin; not distinct from the Hot- 
tenlota, — tlEchuana Bastimen. — Bushinau's eave, — Diawiaga. — The 
Falls of the Taitsa.— Eland aulelopea.— CroBSiug riven.— ArriTal at 
the BUtion.— Rev. W. 11. Gamer.— The Missionaiy'a wife: her 
inAuence and value. — 'Ncap^— His tribe: the Ainabalca. — Barbaiona 
acBtiee descrihei^The Sabbath. — Missionary chapel.— The natire 
•ervioe. — Heights of the Uiniimvooboo. — Great Place of tlia ChieC — 
Native dance.— Keed of the GuspeL — Motives of the ChrisliaiJ 
Mis^ionary.—Retum to the Colony. 

In the year 1839 it was resolved ti] establish, a 
with the Chief 'Ncapai. He had, from motives of poliej, 
repeatedly sent to request that a Chriatian Teacher might 
be appointed to reside is his immediate neighbourhood, 
and had promised to protect him, and to listen t« hia 
instructions. He was, however, a man of the fiercest and 
most warlike character. His name was the terror of the 
eoimtrj. He was everywhere renowned for his sanguinary 
deeds; and whenever he led his warriors to the field, the . 
weaker tribes, who were the objects of his attacks, fled 
before them in the wildest consternation. His people, too, 
were like himself. They were the most barbarous of the 
Eaf&r clans, and were continually engaged in hostilities 
with their neighbours, which they carried on with a degree 
of cruelty that has fierhaps seldom been surpassed. To 
plant the Gospel in this part of the country was therefore - 
an enterprise of no ordinary difficidty. It required ttM 
" hon-hearted " man to undertake it. Fwth, zeal, and^ 
courage of the highest order were demanded ; they weM.'f 
found, and the Mission was established. God can aupf^l 
his church with fitting agents for every sphere of toi^v 
however hazardous and difficult. God can do it. He alonft' J 

Our tour through KaSraria was to he completed by ■ 
visit to this interesting station. We left Buntingville in « 
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drizzling rain, hoping tliat it would clear away ; but in this 
we were disappointed. After an hour'a ride, we found our- 
selves enreloped in a fog so dense, that we could not see 
our guide ten yards before us. Oace we lost him altogether, 
and rode along a considerable distance, not knowing whether 
we were right or wrong. Our waggon had been sent on 
before va; and when we reached it we were in a miserable 
plight; nor could we then find shelter from the rain. But 
sneh adventures are not much thought of bj the traveller 
in South Africa; and we made the best of it bj keeping 
up a fire of wood, as well aa the wetness of the fuel and 
other circuinstauces would permit Happily, the following 
day was bright and cheerlnL The clouds had disappeared, 
and the sun shone forth with his wonted brilliancy ; so 
that we pursued our journey with enhvened spirits. The 
general aspect of the country was uninteresting to the eye, 
and the slowness of our progress rendered travelUng moat 
tedious. Now and then, however, some remarkable scene 
presented itself to view, or some strange circumstance 
occurred which served as & relief to the ennui we expe- 
rienced. When the shades of evening gathered round us, 
we sought some sheltered spot to bivouac for the night; 
and, though our only table was the ground, and our fare 
served up in the very simplest style, we generally found an 
appetite for our supper. Lions inhabited the country, and 
it was necessary that our attendants should be prepared 
for an attack; but the monarch of the forest did not make 
his appearance, and we all thought his absence more agree- 
able than hifi company. The dimensions of our waggon 
were small, and four of us could not find room in it to 
sleep with comfort; so, once or twice, I made my bed un- 
derneath it : but the couch was rough, and I was giad to 
rise again; and not unfrequently have I sat for hours by 
the fire, sometimes talking with our coloured servants, and 
sometimes contemplating the phenomena of the heavens — 
those beautiful nebulaa called the Magellanic clouds, and the 
constellations that adorn the southern sky. 

Part of the country through which we passed was in- 
habited by a few wandering tribes of Bushmen, (Bo^eamans,) 
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the most hapless and degraded race belonging to the family'^ 
of man. The territory prinuipally occupied by these people 
lies ftlong the banks of the Great Orange Riyer ; but they 
have spread themaelres in bandu through other portions of 
South Africa, to the great annoyance of the tribes with whom 
they come in contact. Looking at the mental and phy- 
ncal characteristics of the Bushman, one can scarcely wonder 
that he has been ranked among inferior creaturea; for it 
must be acknowledged that, in appearance, he is almost as 
despicable as the baboon or as the monkey. In stature he 
ifl seldom more than four feet and a half, and very often 
less; his frame seems feeble, and his countenance exhibiti^ 
but very few signs of intelligence and thought. He i 
however, quick and ^le, and his eye wiU sometimes fl 
with animation, especially when in pursuit t 
lives a nomadic life, and subsists either on plunder, or o 
the meanest fere that comes within his way. The i 
inhabitants of the field, the larv^ of ants, roots du| 
out of the ground, the fruit of the meaembryanthemiun,- ' 
called the " Hottentot's fig," ostrich-^ggs, locuata, and various 
kinda of snakes and reptiles, are some of the articles which 
compose his food. He baa no habitation but the cave, or 
a hut formed of a few branches of trees covered with i 
mat; and hia clothing is of rags, or of the akina of shee 
The quiver and the how hang suspended from his efaoulde 
and he has generally three or four arrows sticking i 
woolly hair. Theae arrows are made of reeds, pointed m 
bone or some other hard substance, which is covered witS 
ft deadly poison, extracted from some noxioua plant, or froiB'1 
the bags of poisonous matUr found in the heads of several 
kinds of serpents. The effect of this poison is remarkable. 
On the point of an arrow entering the body of am antelope, 
the poor animal will presently swoon, and in ten or fifteen 
minutes will be unable to rise from the ground. The 
Bushman, watching hia opportunity, will then fall upon his 
prey, and kill it; and after cutting out the poisoned flesh, 
will feaat upon the rest. 

It hna been aaid that the Buahman pays hia homage ta:l 



the mantis, a certain kind of h 



; and Eolben ent^vj 



tained a notion thut he offered adoration to the i 
But Spamnan says, that, ao far from woishipping the 
mantis, Bushmen had more than once caught some of 
them, and giren them to him to preserve as he did other 
insects; and, in reference to tlie latter notion, he observeB, 
that thej merely take advantage of tLe moon's pale beams, 
to amuse theinselvea with dancing, and have no more 
thought of worahlpping her than the colonists themselvee. 
The Bushman is a superstitious creature; hut he posaesaes 
no idea of a God: he dreads death, hut has no notion of 
eternity or of a future state. And in this condition, 
wretched, ignorant, and brutalised, he haa lived for ages, 
and must have still remained, but that now at length the 
messengers of peace have visited him, and the light of 
Christian truth has arisen upon the land in which he 
dwells. 

The language of the Bushmen consists of numerous 
dialects, all which have had a common origin, and are 
connected with the Hottentot family of languages. These 
dialects are full of chuks and gutturals ; " in addition to 
which," Bays the Rev. J. W. Appleyard, " they have a still 
more disagreeable sound of croaking in the throat," In 
respect to language, as in several other particulars, the 
Bushmen very much resemble the Troglodytos spoken of 
by Pliny, " a people of Ethiopia, who dig caverns in the 
ground which they make their habitations, who feed on the 
flesh of serpents and make a croaking kind of noise, but 
have no speech."* How remarkably, too, do they resemble 
the Hylophagie, and other tribes, described by the ancient 
writer Agatharcides ! These tribes lived on the banks of 
the Astobaras, which flows on one side of the island of 
Meroe ; and " their nourishment," says the above-named 
writer, " is the fruits that drop from the trees, and herbs 
that grow in the valleys, and even the soft ends of twigs. 
They consequently possess an extraordinary facility for 
climbing trees. To these follow, in a westerly direction, 
the hunting tribes, who live upon the wild heaats which 
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they kill yiith. tlieir 8 



There is also a 



other 



F elephants and ostrkhes: 
these there is still another less numerous trihe, who feed 
apon the locuata which come in numerous awarmB froin the 
nnknown regions to the south."* Are the Hottentot 
Bushmau tribes descendaiits of eome of these people i 
hypothesis is surely not without foundation, Siud was, I 
entertained by Lichtenatein. 

Th&t the Bushmen are not a distinct race from the 
Hottentots, is the opinion of nearly all travellers who hare 
written upon the subject; nor iE there any reason to sup- 
pose that this opinion is not correct. Sceptical philosophi 
would fein diacoTer in the Bushman the connecting 
between the human ra^e and the baboon ; but let not 
advocates of this theory triumph. We claim for the poi^ 
Bushman a, place among the family of mankind. He poK- 
sesaes the same general characteriatics of form and feature 
as the Hottentot and the Namacqua ; and speaks, as 
have stated, a diale<:t of the same language. If mor^ 
wretched and degraded than the Hottentot, it is becai 
being destitute of flocks and herds, he has been dependc 
for subsistence on the meanest food, and compelled to 
a wandering and unsettled life. Any race of people adopt- 
ing, for a length of time, habits auch as those adopted by 
the Bushmen, would aoon degenerate, and become, both 
physically and morally, as hapless and as misGrable as thay, 
Mr. Mofiat informs us that among the Bechuana 
there is a people called the Balala, or "poor ones," 
stand in the same relation to the Bechuauas as the B\ 
men formerly stood in to the Hottentots, and whose 
doubtless was of the same nature." These Balala 
wandering race, who, having no property, live on the el 
wild roots, berries, and locusta, and are exceedingly 
both in stature and appearance. And yet they 
Bechuanas, and were once inhabitants of towns ; but, bei 
permitted to reside in country places for the purpose 

■ Ouoted by HeeTen, in his Reflectiona on the PolidcB, Kc, 
Ancient Nationa of Airica, VoL I. English Trans. Sse slro B 
hudt'g Travel!. 
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procuring akins, wild honey, and roots, for their respective 
Chiefe, they hare gradually imbibed habits of a degenerate 
ing tendency, and are now reduced to the very meanest 
position in the scale of hunuin life, tiive certain plants a 
genial soil, and let them have the benefits of moisture, air, 
and light, and they will siioot upwards into lofty trees, and 
will spread their branches wide, covered with a foliage of 
the rioheat green : but let those aelf-aame plants be found 
npon the barren rock, where there is but little moisture 
and no depth of earth, and where they are exposed, now 
to the scorching rays of the meridian sun, and now to the 
biting frosts of night ; and they will be stunted in their 
growth, mean and insignificant in appearance, and scarcely 
worthy of the name by which they are distinguished. It 
is just so with the races of mankind. Under favourable 
circumstances, they will exhibit qualities of the highest 
order; but in the desert or the wilderness, they often sink 
almost to an equahty with the bnites tliat perisL 

We did not fall in with any of these wanderers; for 
they are generally timid, and do not often muster courage 
to meet a company of horsemen. Alas ! they have been 
hunted by the white man as a beast of prey; and no 
wonder that their fears are awakened on his approach. 
Near the ford of the Tsitsa River, one of the branch^ of 
the Umzimvooboo, we found an immense cave, which had 
evidently been a Bushman's habitation, and in which, we 
were informed, the army of 'Ncapai once took shelter from 
a dreadful thundej^storm. It was a large holiow place in 
the side of a hill, formed chiefly of blocks of sandstone. 
There was a narrow opening, which led into a chamber of 
considerable dimensions. On the sides of the cavern, near 
the entrance, were portrayed, in different coloured pig- 
ments, a number of figures of men and animals, the work 
of the despised Bushman, who, notwithstanding his degraded 
state, thus exhibits his artistic stiU. Some of the figures 
were but rude caricatures; but others were depicted with 
considerable accui'acy. These exhibitions of Bushman 
ingenuity are found in various parts of the country, some 
ttf recent, and others of earfier, production. The materials 
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with wliich they are esecuted are, charcoal, pipe-clay, and i 
different kinds of ochre : among- the animals portrayed ymi 
find the zebra, the gazelle, the quagga, the eland, and the 
giraffe. 

Whence, it may he Rsked, did these wild inhabitants of 
the rocks derive their art 1 May it not he considered as I 
on evidence of mind ? Is such skill ever manifested savo ] 
by man! 

Lower down the river was a beautifiil cascade, to which, 
our guide conducted ua. "We had t« ride through a thick 
bnah; and, as we journeyed, two large elands crossed our 
path, which we might easily have shot, had we been pro- 
vided with a gun. These were the only specimens of the 
animal I ever saw in Africa. Formerly it inhabited the 
Colony in considerable numbers ; but it has been hunted 
down, and is now but seldom seen. The eland is the 
krgest species of the antelope, being nearly as tall as an 
ox, and weighing from seven hundred to a thousand pounds 
It is exceedingly awkward in its gait - and as it does not, 
like the gnoo or the springbok, possess rapidity of flight 
it is easily pursued and taken. Its flesh, though coaieae, ie 
good for food; and the hide, being remarkably ton^, is 
conndered valuable for making traces, which, for a South 
AfricMi waggon, require to be as strong as poaeBUe. In 
the S^rma A'atant, the eland b de^nated the atMept 
otrax. yfe reached the litUs towards sonset, and by the 
very first sight of them were struck with admiradoD. At 
this point the bed of the river abrapdy sinks to the depth 
of fifty or sity feet, and the water pours itself down the 
ades of a rock, in four dbtioct sdcaina, like quantities (^ 
mottes silver, and so gently, that it mak«^ but little noise. 
I have seldom witnessed any snne in nature which occa- 
aoaed me so much ddighL It was not the wild, the 
boisterDna. and th* turiMlnl, b*t the »fan and the 
u^eatic; and left unpvaaaonB «■ Um mind, not somi to be 
oniied. Prom the most &vo«nU» s)w4 I oovld craimttnd, 
kft hHty sfcetdii but in d^ikii&gscaMSuf tins kind, 
b«(Mg unaUe ta bapait iiatiia to the etreua, 
krgmtt to Ub of water tkeir pcorikr ^am. W« 



remained aa long aa we were able; but presently the sun 
went down, aaid we returned to our waggon, faroured by 
the moon's pale beams: twilight there waa seareely any. 

We crossed the Tsitaa without much difficulty; but on 
arriving at the Tina, another branch of the Uraamvooboo, 
we found that it would be dangerous to venture through 
on horaebfHik. The stream had swollen by interior rains, 
and the bed was full of holes, into which we might have 
fallen, to the endangering of our necks. But what was to 
be donel Proceed we must. We therefore engaged the 
natives who accompanied us first to convey our horses 
through the water, and then to aid us in attempting to 
get through ourselves. The former task was soon accom- 
plished; the latter not so easily. It waa neeensary to take 
off nearly all our clothes; and then, one after another, 
with a Kaffir on eaich side of us, we plunged into the 
stream, and were glad enough to get safely to the opposite 
side. Happily, no accident occurred; and we did not 
forget to ascribe thanks to Him who has promised to 
uphdd the footsteps of the traveller. Such adventures 
are among the ordinary events of the Ufe of a Missionary 
in Kaffraria; and to perform a Journey through the country 
without some occurrence of this kind would be impossible. 
A century hence, or leea, and the traveller may find roads, 
and bridges, and houses of accommodation here ; for, in the 
onward march of civilization and Christianity, who can tell 
what changes will he effected, even in a region so wild Mid 
desolate as thisi It doubtless possesses great capabihties 
of iraprovemeut. The soil is fertile, and in many localities 
the streams by which the country is watered might be led 
ont to irrigate the adjoining lands, with comparatively 
bttle trouble. It requires but the hand of industry to 
convert this somewhat uninviting territory into a mi lin g 
fields and fruitful gardens, which would supply the wante 
of a numerous population. 

Five days after leaving Buntingville, we arrived at the 
Misfflon-villftge in the territory of 'Ncapai. It was situated 
in a fertile vaEey, not far distant frcm the Umzimvooboo, 
and, though bat recently established, presented a very 
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pleasing aspect, in striking contrast with the surrounding 
country. There were two humble cottages, inhabited 
respectively by the Missionary and the Catechist; there 
was a chapel, such as it was, of which I shall give a 
description presently; and, two or three hundred yards in 
front of these erections, there was a number of superior 
native huts, forming a large circle, in the midst of which 
was a kraal or fold for cattle. And then there was the 
hum of human voices, and all the stir and activity of a 
little hamlet, which, after travelling for several days through 
an almost uninhabited region, was quite a relief, both to 
the eye and to the ear. The Missionary, Mr, Gamer, had 
accompanied us from Buntingville, and with him and his 
excellent wife we found ourselves perfectly at home. I 
could not but admire their devotedness and zeal Here, 
amidst the wildest of the Kaffir clans, and far away from 
the society of civilized men, they had taken up their abode, 
with no other object in view whatever than to make 
known the tidings of salvation to a heathen race. For a 
female, such a position is one of no ordinary trial; and 
surely no consideration of an earthly kind could induce her 
to encounter difficulties so numerous, much less volim- 
tarily to sustain them for a lengthened period. It is faith 
in the invisible, the prospect of a heavenly inheritance, 
that nerves the Missionary's arm, and inspires his breast 
with courage, and that enables Christian females to take 
up the cross, and bear it with the noblest fortitude and 
zeal. And what could a Missionary do in such a land as 
this without the society of a wifel His spirits would be 
depressed, his soul would sink within him. In the eyes of 
the natives, too, he would seem less respectable. The 
Kaffirs suppose that a man who has no wife is too poor to 
keep one ; and hence they look upon him with some 
degree of suspicion, and imagine that he is beneath them- 
selves. Nor should it be forgotten, that the influence 
which a Missionary's wife may exert on the female part of 
the community will, in some instances at least, be of the 
highest value. She gains access where her husband 
cannot. By her example and deportment she raises the 
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toae of moral feeling, enkindles a, desire for knowledge and 
instnictiun, and awakens in the breast emotiona that had 
never dwelt in it hefore. The auccesB of many of our 
Missionary institutions in EafFraria maj be attributed in a 
considerable degree to the zealous co-operation of our 
Missionaries' wives. 

The residence of the Chief was near the station, and 
tidings of our arrival soon reached his ears. Presently a. 
number of persona flocked to the village, in anticipation of 
hia coming ; and soon after 'Hcapai himself, attended by 
several of his counsellors, and two or three wives, made his 
appearance. He had no covering but a, blanket loosely 
thrown over his shoulders, and most of his attendants were 
habited in the eame manner, lie stood before us, and 
shook us by the hand. We looked at him from head to 
foot; for, having heard ao much of the terror of hia name, 
we were anxious to see if his person corresponded with hia 
character. Certainly there was nothing in his features 
indicative of ferocity : on the contrary, the expression of 
his countenance was rather mild and friendly. In hia eye, 
however, there was something cunning ; and, moreover, 
there waa a certain air about him, which seemed to tell 
you, that haughtiness and pride ware nurtured in his 
breast He was about five-and-thirty years of age, tall, 
well-made, and marked with the small-poi, the ravages of 
which had visited his tribe when lie was but a youth. 
Though he was recognised as the Chief, and possessed full 
authority in the Stat«, he was only R«gent fur his nephew 
Dooshani, a very fine yoimg man, whose father, Sonyanga, 
waa killed in war by TJnidiugi, Chief of the Amahele. 
'Ncapaj's people are called the Amahatca, They formerly 
resided in the Quathlamba mountains, near the sources of 
the TJmzimvooboo, whence they were driven, by an army 
of the Zulu Chief, Dingnan. They joined tbemaelyea to 
the AmastutEB tribes, who resided on the other side of 
those mountains, and some time after made an incurmon 
on the Tambookies. Having wandered about the country 
for several years, spreading desolation in their track, they 
at l«igth took up their abode in the locaUty in which we 
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found tliem ; and now tbe banner of the Prince of Peaottl 
is waving on their hills. 

The Anubatca are as fine a Kaffir tribe as I have seen. 
The men are generally tall and muscular: the women are 
inferior, hut equal to the majority of females in Eafiraria. 
Both the Amabatua and the AnianipondoB take great pains 
in making mala aud baskets, the workmanahi]) of which is 
realiy beautiful In carving ivory and wood they possess 
superior skili Kings, spoons, sticks, and a few other 
articles, are wrought with a. degree of taste, which indicates 
the poBSeaaion of abilities that might be turned to very 
good account Some of their habitations, too, are con- 
structed with much greater care than those of the Ama- 
kosiB ; and, though they are a wild and bsjbarouB people 
now, they may not improbably have d^cended from a 
much more civilized race. They have degenerated in the 

course of years; but in the course of years they w 

through the instrumentality of the Gospel, reach a 
tion even higher than they before ppssessed. There are 
elements amongst them on which, if remoulded by the 
Gospel, a social aystem might be superiadnced, of tbe most 
happy, peaceful kind. Bring Christianity to bear upon these 
tribes fidly and efficiently, and you will transform then 
into an industrious and contented peasantry. 

But to proceed. After the ceremony of introduefe 
the Chief presented us with an ox, as a mark of hi 
It was a fine, large animal, and almost as fierce as a buflUS'J 
of the forest. The people who hod aasem 
share in the feast ; the ox was therefore killed immediate^.l 
As he rushed into the crowd, he was seized by a few athlelU^ 
fellows, who derteroualy threw him on the ground, amids 
the loud vociferations of the slanders by ; and, plunging *n 
knife into hia throat, they speedily despatched liitn . It 
was just such a scene as the midtitudes who thronged the 
gladiatorial eshihitions of Rome would have gloried to 
behold ; but what followed was even more revolting, 
few minutes the beast was cut up into pori^ioas, (half of ii|^ 
being reserved for us, whenever we chose to eat it,) a 
presently groups of men, women, and children were ( 
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squatted on the ground, dcTOuring the flesh raw, or but 
just put into a £re that had been kindled near, with the 
greediness which distinguishes a savage or aemi-aavage 
people. With all the aantf-froid possible, some selected as 
their dining-room the verandah of the Missionary's house to 
screen them from the sun; and there they sat as though 
the place helonged to them, feasting, with but little delicacy, 
on their meat. I confess I vias sickened at the sight; 
for a spectacle so barbarous I had not seen before. And 
yet what was this compared with the cannibalism of the 
South-Sea Isles or Ashanti? Degraded aa these people are, 
they would, unless driven to it by hunger, revolt from 
eating human flesh ; so that there was a bright side also 
even to sucli a, scene as this. But by what instrumentality 
other than the Gospel, can human beings, sunk so low, be 
raaed? 

The Chief anticipated a present, and, taking the Mission- 
ary aside, he said, " Tell Mr. Shaw that he must not let 
these fellows see what he intends to give me, or they will eat 
it all up themselves." This was quite ia keeping with the 
character of 'Ncapai, or with that of any other Kaflir Chief 
He will get aU he can, and he will generally keep what he 
gets ; his people, however, are as avaricious aa himseli^ and 
sometimes he finds it no easy task. The request was com- 
municated to Mr. Shaw, who accordingly reserved the 
present until aa opportunity should occur for giving it to 
the Chief^ alone. 

The foUowing day was the Sabbath, and at the appointed 
hour we repaired to the chapel for divine service. The 
chapel — ^how shaU we describe iti It was built, if that 
term may be applied to it, with a view to economy, until, 
after the Mission had been tried, a more substantial edifice 
could be erected. No unnecessary outlay is incurred in 
buildings on our stations in KafFraria ; every shilling that is 
expended, is eipended with the greatest care. It is this 
fact only which accounts for the esistence of a place of 
worship ao humble and unsightly : a better might have 
been erected, hut it would have cost more money than it 
was thought warrantable to lay out in the iniaucy of the 
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Mksion. It WBB about fortj feet in length bj fifteen broat^ n 
and was constructed of poles, rough aa from the forest, faa- 
tened together, and formiiig, with the ground, a triangle, 
placed upright. It was covered in with reeds and rushei^ 
a few holes being left to let in light and air. Into thia 
mngular-looking place, numbers of the natives crowded, and 
it was completely filled from one end to the other. The 
Missionarj took his stand within a rail which served instead 
of a pulpit; a few chairs and stools being placed on either 
nde of hiin to be occupied by ourselves, whilst the majority 
of the congregation sat upon the ground. This, I thought, 
is primitive enough ; and yet how cheering to behold this 
people thus assembled, listening to the word of life, and 
bowing at the throne of TTim whose name had heretofore 
been scarcely heard in this dark corner of the earth ! 
'Ncapai himself was present, but there was an air of havUvr 
in him which seemed to indicate that he thought himself 
above being there ; yet the Preacher did not fail to speak to 
him, with plainness, of the authority and power of Qod. 
The congregation, on the whole, behaved with great 
coruw, and heard attentively the message which the 
aionary proclaimed. 

Thus, in this " vale of desolation," are scattered tie 
first seeds of eternal truth ; and these are destined to spring 
forth, until ultimately harvests shall wave over the whole 
land, as a field which God hath blessed : thus a little rill 
of the water of eternal life has been opened in the desert, 
which shaU flow onwards in an ever-widening channel, 
to bless the generations yet unborn. Who would not 
as«st the Missionary enterprise 1 Who would not give 
countenance and support to a scheme so benevolent and 
glorious) The timid, the heartless, the indifferent, will 
stand aloof; but the genuine philanthropist, and the iaith- 
ful Christian, will espouse the Heathen's cause, and mill 
listen to the cry of Afnc's swarthy sons, who are perishing 
by thousands because " there is no vision." Grounds of 
encouragement are not wanting to tho prosecution of the 
work of Africa's evangelization : they present themselves 
in every portion of the field where the husbandman has 
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laboured : they eidiibited themselvea here, amid these wild 
and savage clans. This Mission has received the name of 
Shawbury; and Shawbury has its thirty converts to Chria- 
tianity, its ninety scbolai^ under Christian training, and its 
hundreds of attentive hearers of the preached word. And 
these are but the first-fruits of a glorious harvest, the early 
tokens of a victory that for real grandeur shall infinitely 
transcend the proudest conquests ever gained by man. 

" In morBl death dark Afric's mjriada lie i 
But the appoioted da; shall dawn at laat, 
When, breathed on hy the Spirit from on high, 
The dry bonea shall awaie, and ahont, 'Our God is nigh !' " 

The day after the Sahbath we took our horses, and rode 
to the heights of the ITraziravooboo. This river takes its 
rise in a range of mountains called the Quathlamba, which 
rODB almost parallel with the coaat, and separates Kaiiraria 
and the territory of Port^Natal from the country occupied 
by the Bechuana tribes. These moimtains are from five to 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, and are 
often capped with snow. Some of the sources of the Garriep, 
or Great Orange River, which runs across the country from 
east to west, he on the opposite or northern side of the 
chain ; whilst further in the interior, whence the chain 
extends, other streams arise, both on the one side and the 
other. The UmEimvooboo (literally the Sea-Cow River) is 
the Sinwowoe of Van Reenen, and the St. John's River of 
several of our maps. It flows in a channel so deep that it 
appears as if " some extraordinary convulsion had split the 
sohd mountain in two, to allow the escape of its impetuous 
waters." As we stood upon the rocky heights, and looked 
down into the depths below, our eyes were giddy ; and 
though a considerable body of water was rolling at the 
time, we could only hear a faint and gentle sound. The 
course of this river is upwards of a hundred miles ; and 
thei'e are but two or three points where it can be crossed, 
one of which is near the mouth in conneiion with the road 
leading from the Cape Colony through Kaffraria to Natal 

On our return we visited the " Great Place " of the Chief, 

— the royal residence ; and here a scene presented itself 

a 2 
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sutih lu can be witnessed only in a heathen land. It hap^H 
pened to be the birth-day of one 'Ncapai's daughtere, and 
crowds of people were assemhied to celebrate the erent. 
A number of cattle had been slain, and in several direc- 
tions fires were burning, and groups of men, women, and - 
children were sitting round them, eating flesh, e 
day previously referred to. On a level spot of ground, ■ 
wild and fantastic dance had just commenced, perfom 
by upwards of a hundred persons. The women, who « 
clothed in skins, stood or aat down in a line, and the n 
formed a semi-circle opposite them. The latter wef 
nearly naked. On their legs and arms pieces of the tail» ■ 
of oxen were suspended, and each individual held in hia 
hand a short knob-stick, which he constantly moved up and 
down in the moat violent manner. The dancing consisted 
of stamping the ground with the feet, with so muohj 
violence that the whole frame was agitated, and pour 
forth such streams of perspiration, that the earth a 
literally saturated with it, as if it had been wet with r 
The chief 'Ncapai occupied a position in the midst, t 
was distinguished by the feather of a crane which wt 
tened in his hair. He was so completely absorbed i 
sport, that he took no notice of our presence, but i 
tinned dancing with a degree of earnestness which showed 
that he was one of the principal actors in the scene. A 
monotonous song accompanied the performance, in whiotts 
both the men and women joined ; and we observed t 
when an individual was tired, he left the circle, and li 
place was occupied by another. In this way the dance w 
kept up during the greater portion of the day. 

Though there was nothing immoral in this scene, yet i 
was calculated to awaken the most painfid reflections, a 
to produce feelings of the deepest grief and sadness. 
I witnessed it, I was ready to ask. Are these beings nu 
And is it possible to turn them from these vanities to t 
service of the Uving God t This is the object of t 
Christian Missionary ; but how strong must be the f ' 
that can rise above the hinderanccs which present tb 
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promise stands secure ; " I have sworn by myself, the 
word ia gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall 
not return. That unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear." We retired from the spot, and a few 
hours after bade adieu to Shawbury, more deeply and 
seriously impressed than ever with the sad condition of the 
heathen world, and more fully satisfied that nothing short 
of the appliances of the Gospel will be found adequate to 
its amelioration. Who, indeed, but the Christian will 
attempt it ? Who else will isolate himself from civilized 
society, and go and take up his abode among the most 
degraded of our species ? Motives of a higher order than 
those which actuate the generality of mankind, or even 
many of our great philanthropists, are requisite for a work 
like this; — it is a work which none will undertake, but 
men upon whose hearts a flame has been enkindled, pure, 
quenchless, and divine. 

We returned to the Colony, passing through the Tarabookie 
country, and visiting Clarkebury, where we might detain 
the reader with many interesting details relative to the 
progress of the Gospel, if our limits would admit ; but 
enough, we trust, has been advanced to satisfy the friends 
of Mbsions, that a work is going forward in Kafiraria, 
which is deserving of their best support, and which gives 
promise of results that shaU amply recompense the church 
for all her toils. 
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It was, one fine morning in the month of April, 18^ 
that, aa I was standing at the door of the Mission-h( 
in Graham's Tovm, a grand mihtar; procession passed dovn 
the streetj in the direction of Kaffraria, followed or pro- 
ceded by a long train of waggons, laden with storea and 
ammunition, and other appurtenances of war. The Siet 
note of a conflict had been sounded, which, ere it closed, 
proved moat calamitous to our possessions at the Cape, and 
cost the British Government upwards of a million sterling; 
which ruined many a family, and made many a wife a 
widow; and which, for a season, cheeked the progreaa of' 
the Colony in its efforts to surmount the peculiar 
cnlties of its position. Ten years only had elapsed 
the infant settlement was overrun with barbarous tribeaj 
and the inhabitants were but just recovering from the blow 
which their energies had then received, and by dint 
that perseverance for which the British character i 
L markable, rising again into circumstances of respectability, 
L<ir]ien now another atrolce descended on them, severer than 
e former one, by which, but for the rich resources of the 
■ratry, and the elasticity of their minds, they would have J 
crushed beyond recovery. No sentiments of false orM 
wr-philanthropy shall prevent us from maintaining. J 
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the righteous cause of the British coloaista of the Cape. 
WhftteTer injustice may have been done to the native tribes 
in former years, {and we admit that there was injustice to 
a very sad extent,) the English inhabitants, and especially 
the British settlers of Albany, by uo means bear the blame. 
Located by the Giovemment in a tract of country on the 
immediate frontier of the warUke Amakoste, they endea- 
voured to Uve with them in amity and peace. They sought 
to introduce trade and commerce into their coi|atry ; they 
strove to extend towards them the blessings of Christianity; 
they attempted to elevate and civilize them by whatever 
appliances they could devise, which were likely to succeed; 
and even after the war of 1835, in which they had suffered 
ao wrongfully, they mmntained the same conciliating policy ; 
and up to the commencement of hostilities in 1846, "ao 
&r as a feeling of hostility amongst the £affirs might be 
provoked or palUated by even one solitary act of violence, 
outrage, or injustice committed by any colonist in Kaffir- 
land, the Kaffirs were without eicuse." * 

We make these statements once for all ; and we trust 
that no garbled representations that may be made in this 
country will be able to produce the impression that the 
recent war ori^ated in consequence of the impropriety 
of the conduct of the colonists towards the Kaffir tribes. 
We wish that we could as easily uphold the policy of 
Governors and of the (jrovemment on this question. How 
vacillating has been the course pursued in dealing with the 
native tribes 1 Now they have been threatened and coerced, 
and now flattered and cajoled. Treaties have been made 
with them, and they have been suffered to break them 
with impunity. At one time we have seemed to be afraid 
of them, at another we have looked upon them as foolish 
children. " We can never rely upon the white man's word," 
they have said: "why does he change V Is it then sur- 
prising that they should view us with contempt, and talk 
very largely of driving the English into the sea J But the 
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grandeet mistake ever made in our Cape lustorv i 
abandonment of the sjgtem of the good Sir Bi 
D'Urban, after the war of 1835, and the return to a former 
line of policy, which had already proved impracticable. To 
that one error the more receiit conflict may be traced; 
and now we have Tirtunlly gone back to the very plans 
which Sir Benjamin was not permitted to work out. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (now Sir Harry) Smith, who in 1835 
Bdministered the afiairs of KafFraria under that able 
Qovemor, thus addressed him in reference to the abandon- 
ment of bia Eyatem: — "Had it been permitted to your 
Excellency to establish achools, and to follow up t' 
beneficent views designed by you for the welfare of o 
coloured neighbours, equally ready for good or for evil a 
they may be guided, and which plana would have four 
sufficient support in our mercantile intercourse with the 
natives, I venture ta say, that within the teu yeara I hav« 
named, the results I have predicted would have been 
fully accomplished, to the mutual benefit of all c' 
and colours of the most miied society. Instead of thi 
happy conauuunatioD of things, or even now ita remotq 
promise, we have to endure the perilous esperimenta c 
those theorists who set out with the absurd axiom, that the 
Kaffir is on innocent man, and then as wildly jump to the 
conclusion that he is an injured being. These goi-dUant 
friends to the race for whose welfare I have so labourec^ _ 
'will soon be fatally discovered hj bim as his most bitt^ J 
enemies ; and they will leave him, not aa they found him, NtV 
improving savage, under your Excellency's system, but a 
unconfiding, unhappy, disappointed, and restless barbarian, 
having learned just enough by our lat« intercourse and 
(Mnnexion to make him dangerous to us, and miserable 
within himself; and this abused, ill-treated, yet loyal 
Colony will groan under the horrors of the uncertainty of 
life and property to which it has been reduced by listening 
to false advisers, and their recommendations of a most 
expensive and false economy, all contained in the words, ' 
'Break the treaties of peace and general harmony,' and, 
'Give up the province.' " All this, or nearly all this, actuallj. 
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came to pass ; and most remarkably, most providentially, 
as it must be thought, Sir Harry Smith, the very individual 
who penned these hues, is now the Governor of the Ciipe, 
and is endeavouring to establbh almost the self-same 
system whiuh he was not allowed to carry out before. 

There is an " inherent propensity in the Kaffir character 
to rob and to pillage, and especially to carry off cattle, the 
passion for the poaaeasion of which seems to be the leading 
principle of all his views and actions." As for treaties 
binding him to respect his neighbours' property, what 
cares he for themi He has no national or personal honour 
to sustain; and hence, if he chaoses to keep them, he will 
do so; if he pleads to break them, he will do it just as 
sooiL So perverted, too, is conscience, that to lie or to 
steal is, by a Kaffir, scarcely deemed a sin: the sin consists 
rather in permitting himself to be found out. His skill in 
the art of theft surpaases that even of the wily Arab. He 
will take up a position on some eminence, overlooking a 
tract of country where the farmers' flocks are grazing; 
and, watching his o]>portunity, will pounce upon them m a, 
moment, like the tiger on his prey, and driving them into 
the buah, where he cannot easily he followed, will generally 
succeed in getting them over the boundary of the Colony, 
whence they seldom will return. One of the most annoying, 
and often hopeless, tasks of the frontier farmer was, up to 
a very recent period, to be obhged to set out, with a 
number of attendants, perhaps in the night, to follow the 
spoor of his cattle, that had been swept off by his neigh- . 
boura. The Fingoes and Hottentots are remarkably clever 
in this business. If they can once find the foot-prints of 
a hotae, or of a herd of cattle, they will often trace them 
to a very considerable distance; but the Kaffir knows 
pretty well how to elude this mode of being discovered. 
He will drive the cattle he has stolen through a river, at a 
distance from the ford; or he will efface, at a certain spot, 
the spoor that they have made, by driving them over it 
again, so that it may not be known which way the herd 
has really gone. Hence, though the farmer might recover 
his cattle if he could trace thera into the territory of a 
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Chie^ the Chief being responsible for the conduct of h 
people, yet it generally happened that ere long the a 
was lost j nnd thus, not only waa the farmer cheated ol 
property, but his time waa occupied and hia pains beatowi 
in its pursuit witiout success. 

To such an extent was this practice of stealing carried 
that for sereral months prior to the outbreak of 
there wbh not a week, nay, seldom was there a da 
did not bring intelligence of some daring act of this kind, 
accompanied, not nnirequently, with the murder of a colo- 
nist, or of some poor Hottentot or Fingoe. The fanners 
sought redress. They sent petitions to the Governor and 
the LegislatiTe Council. They {perbapa not very politely) 
reraonatrated against the system that could permit euch 
evils. But nothing effectual was done to remedy it. Sir 
Peregrine Maitiand tried to introduce amendment into the 
system ; but the system itself woa esaentiaUy at fault, and 
utterly incapable of improvement. It might be a humane 
system, as far as the nativea were concerned; but to the | 
farmer it wns unjust, because impractii^ble. 

At length the following eirctmiatance occnrred :— 
Eaffir, belonging to the tribe of Botman, had stolen tM 
hfttchet in the Colony, and, being detected, waa imprisone " 
at Port-Beaufort. The foUowing morning he wa 
way to Graham's Town, guarded by a civil escort; when &fl 
party of Kaffirs rushed out of the bush, and rescued him, 
killing at the same time another prisoner, a Hottentot, to 
whom he was handcuffed, in the most wanton manner. 
Such an outrage of the law could not be tolerated; and 
the Gaika Chiefs were required by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Colony, Colonel Hare, to deUver up both the rescued 
person and the murderers of the Hottentot. This they 
peremptorily refused; and in the course of a few days, Sir 
Peregrine Maitiand issued an address to the colonists, in 
which he stated his intention of declaring war against 
those Chiefs and their confederates ; and the note of pre- 
paration .won began to sound. The inhabitants were ctdled.J 
to arms. The frontier waa placed in an attitude of 
Martial law was proclaimed in both districts of the Colo^ 
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Burgher forcea were summoned to aasiat the military ; and 
Sir Peregrine himself left Cape-Town for the Eastern Pro- 
vince, to direct and watch over its interests during tliis 
eventfiil crisis. Never did I witness such a i^hange in 
the aspect of a community aa that which took place in 
Graham's Town and the neighbourhood, within the space 
of two or three days. I had removed, with my family, to 
Salem, a pleasant little village, fifteen miles from Uraham'^ 
Town, originally founded by the Wealeyan party of the 
emigrants of 1620; and after the cavalcade had passed 
that waa about to ent«r the territories of the enemy, I 
hastened home, to assist in devising means for the pro- 
tectioQ of the inhabitaata of aa quiet and peaceable a spot 
as any whioh I ever knew. 

But Salem also, peaceful aa it was, must share in the 
calamities of war. It was deemed necessary to prepare for 
the coming of the enemy; for should the Kafiira rush into 
the Colony, our locality would be exposed to their attacks. 
The farmers in the neighbourhood, therefore, left their 
habitations, where, because of their isolated and solitary 
nature, they could not remain with safety ; and repaired to 
the viU^e for mutual defence. Their cattle, and such 
articles of furniture aa they required, they brought with 
them: the rest they left behind, buried in the ground. 
With an anxious breast did many an industrious family 
bid iarewell to their comfortable little home, fearing that 
on their return they would find it reduced to ashea: but 
they bore the trial with fortitude and patience; for they 
were chiefly pious persons, and knew that they had in 
heaven a more enduring habitation. Our chapel was 
turned into a barrack-room and guard-house, and eshibited 
an appearance very difi'erent from that which it was wont 
to wear. Numbers of Tingoes and Hottentots, living in 
the vicinity, flocked for refuge to the place, and were per- 
mitted to build themselves huts within the chapel-ground. 
An immense kraal was constructed in the middle of the 
village for the reception of the cattle; and here about two 
thousand head were guarded every night by an armed watch 
appointed, in rotation, to the ta^k. 
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These plans and precautions were not unneeessary, u ^ 
erentB subsequently proved. Intelligence soon reached ua 
of the discomfiture of the British troops who had entered 
the territory of the enemy. They met with o> reception, 
Bueh nfl they little anticipated. A force of fivt 
KaSra, armed with guns and assegais, rushed forward toj 

, oppose their progress, and opened upon tiiem from everyj 
possible direction a heavy and incessant fire. Yet the con-J 

' flict was not a fair and open one ; for the Kaffirs do i ' 
meet their enemies in the face, bnt carry on a kind t 
guerilla warfare, for which the ragged character of th^H 
country is peeuUarly favourable. Hence the British troops * 
being taken almost by surprise, and finding themseWes in 
the midst of a bushy country that seemed literally alive 
with the exasperated foe, were compelled to retreat, leaving 
in the enemy's hands a long train of baggage-waggon% 
which were speedily pillaged and destroyed. Eighteen 
hundred head of cattle were captured by the troops, and 

I Wimbers of the foe were slain; but several losses were 

I rafitftined by the forces of Her Majesty, and the destruction 
of the waggons was a calamity not easily repaired. The 
intelligence of this victory spread throughout the country, 
as with the speed of the electric telegraph, and instanttpfj 
inspired the native tribes with fresh courage and dete 
nation. The war-]>arty multipHed on every hand. 
Slambie and the Congo clans, who had promised to remuB ' 
neutral, were induced to join the Gaikas in the contest. 
PooUshly did they suppose, that now the English would be 
beaten, and that they would be able to accomplish their 
design of driving them beyond the Sunday-River. Po<»J 
creatures, how little did they know of British powerl Th(rl 
older men, who had been engaged in former wars, wen 
wiser; but the young men who had grown to man's estate ' 
subsequent to prior contests, and had never tried their 
strength against the white man's arm, were infatuated 
enough to think that they could grapple with him succeaa- 
fuUy. Since the war of 1835, they had made themselves ' 
acquainted with the use of guns. By some means, th^J 
had got possession of large nimibers of muskets, and ( 
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a vast supply of ammunition. Thus tliey had certainly 
become a fiir more formidable eneroy than they were before ; 
but in their own estimation their strength waa greatly 
magnified, and their confidence wased bold with every 
advantage which they gained. 

The troops were under the necesaity of falling back upon 
the military post, and several weeks elapsed ere they 
were in a position to resume hostilities. J<'aa est et ab honU 
doceri, is a true and wholeaome maiim; and it was found 
naceaaary, before entering the field again, to study the 
tactics of the foe, and to adopt a somewhat different kind 
of policy. Meanwhile the enemy took advantage. Ruahiug 
into the Colony by thousands, and spreading themselves out 
in bands over the greater part of the Eaatem Province, they 
swept off numerous herds of cattle ; set on fire habitations, 
atacka of com, and grass; attacked, in the night, the en- 
campments of the farmers, and caused the utmost conster- 
nation and alarm, from one end of the country to the other. 
All communication between the colonial towns was cut off, 
except for large and well-armed parties; and the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining for the troops and 
burgher forces the necessary supplies. Provisions suddenly 
advanced in price, and Boards of Relief were established 
for the sustentation of such famihes as were plunged into 
poverty by the loss of nearly all that they possessed, Salem, 
and the neighbourhood, shared largely in the general dis- 
tress. Night after night we were in a state of agitation 
and alarm, expecting an attack upon the village and the 
cattle. In almost every direction we could see the signal- 
fires of the enemy, or the abandoned farm-house wrapped 
in the destroying fiame. Oft-times when we had retired 
to rest, the report of musketry would arouse na, and, sup- 
posing that the enemy was at hand, we sat up to await the 
issue. But the shield of Omnipotence was over us, and no 
actual assault was made upon the place. The vigihmce of 
our watch, the sheltered position of the village, and espe- 
cially the hand of I'rovidence, deterred the enemy's approach, 
and kept us SEife. The usual services of the sanctuary were 
suspended; but we met together as often as we could for 
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the school-room of Mr. W. Impey; and, not unfrequently, 
amidst the implements of war, did we realize the presence 
of the God of peace. War was not our choice, — we hated 
it, and longed more ardently than ever for the day when 
" men shall beat their swords iato ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooka;" and hence we could confidently 
address our prayers to Him who has enjoined on all his 
creatures universal love. 

The ammunition of our people being exhausted, it « 
deemed requisite that a party should visit Graham's Towi 
to wait upon the authorities and ask for an addition^ 
supply, as well as to lay before them the case of those, 
now amounting to a considerable number, who were almcet 
destitute of the necessaries of life. I agreed to accompany 
W. H. Matthews, Esq., the Justice of the Peace, providt *~ 
a strong escort could he sent to protect i 
Twenty young men volunteered their serrices; and e 
one morning we mounted our horses, and set out upon the 
way. My companions bore arms ; but I resolved that, as 
a Minister of Christ, I would carry none. We should not 
have been surprised had we fallen in with a number of 
the enemy, for they were ranging the whole neighbour- 
hood, and way-laying passengers in every direction ; but 
we reached our destination safely, though not without ex- 
periencing considerable fear. What a scene presented itself 
as we entered Graham's Town! The shops were for the 
most part closed; the windows of the houses strongly 
boarded up ; the streets deserted, and crossed, at different 
points, with barricades; whilst the countenance of every- 
one we met wore an aspect of intense anxiety and carKJ 
The Kaffirs had meditated an attack upon the town; anjfl 
the troops being absent on the immediate border, the ia* 9 
habitants themselves were obliged to mount guard, aodl 
to act on the defensive, as best they could. Many tmM 
individual became a soldier then, who had never dreamt J 
of it before ; and many a wife and many a mother i 
flUed with anxious fears relative to the safety of I 
husband or her son. Intelligence had just reached towi 



of the death of Mr, J. D. Norden, a respectable and worthy 
inLabitant of the place, under cireumstanceti the most 
grievous. He was the Captain of a corps of Teomanry, 
and had gone out with hi^ little baud to meet the foe, in 
the deuae rarinea of the Cowie and Kareiga Rivers, when 
a hall &om the gun of a Kaffir, who had crouched behind 
a rock, pierced hia head, and he fell lifeless to the ground. 
The body was seized by the barbarians, and dragged into 
the bush ; but afterwards recovered, though in a very 
mutilated state. This event had caused the deepest grief 
both to the family of the deceased, and to a large circle of 
aoquMutances. Mr. Norden waa in the vigour of his days, 
of Jewish descent, and generally esteemed as an upright 
citizen and a faithful friend. It waa wisely said by Crcesua, 
King of Lydia, that " no man is so void of understanding 
as to prefer war to peace ; for in peace children bury their 
lathers, but in war fathers bury their children." During 
the conflict I am describing, several illustrations of this 
lact occurred, equally as distressing aa the above. And 
fathers also were cut ofT. I had not been long in the 
town ere I was informed, that an individual who had 
arrived in the country as an emigrant, but a few months 
prior to the commencement of the war, had been slain, 
whilst endeavouring to protect some sheep, on a rather 
solitary farm. The two daughters of this man were living 
as servants in my family ; and on my return to Salem in 
the evening, after having aueceasfully accomplished our 
design, I had the painful task of communicating to them 
their loss, and of witnessing such bursts of grief as may be 
better imagined than described. 

Two miles from Salem stood our Native Institution, de- 
signated Fannerfield,* where many families reside, belong- 
ing to the various tribes inhabiting South Africa. Here 
were Kaffirs, Bechuanas, Fingoes, Hottentots, and emanci- 
pated slaves, Uving in harmony and peace, rearing flocks, 
cultivating the grouud, and enjoying the benefit of Christian 
instruction in their native tongue. The setttementj prior 
to the war, was in a state of prosperity the moat cheering. 

• So called after 'ITioniaB Farmer, Esq. 
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Our congregation on the Sabbath numbered between two 
and three hundred adults, a day and Sabbath school was in 
vigorouH operation, one hundred and aiitj persons were 
recognised ae members of the church, and a neat stone 
ohapel was in course of erection, towards which the in- 
habitants of the village hnd contributed a considerable sum. 
Many happy hours did I upend at Farmerfield, ministering 
the word of life to a sable but attentive crowd, or listening 
to the statements of some happy African, made free by 
truth and grace. Our Missionary anniversary was held 
before the outbreak of the war ; and it was on that occa- 
sion, if my memory is correct, that, after several addresses 
had been given, a Beohuana youth rose up and said, — " I 
also wish to speak. I hved in a far-distant part of the 
country beyond the Orange Eiver, and was very ignorant 
and dark. But I came into the Colony, and here 1 heard 
that there was a God who lived in heaven. I looked up, 
but did not see a place for him to sit upon, nor could I see 
any atepa by which he could get there. 1 wondered much. 
When I went to Graham's Town, I was taken to the chapel 
to hear the white man preach, and was surprised to see that 
ho had arms and legs and eyes, as I have. I only looked 
at him, but did not lia.ten to what he said. Then I came 
to Salem, where I often went to chapel, and began to listen 
to the Preacher. The word went into ray ears, and touched 
my heart, and I felt very sad, but did not know why. 
Some one showed me the great Bible, and told me tbai^B 
the great Bible said there was a God; so I thought thet^'fl 
must be one, if that book said so. But I said to myself 
' There is a God for the white man, hut not for the black 
man.' But gradually I received more tight, and saw that 
there wBs a God for the black man too. I felt myself a 
sinner, wept, prayed, heard of Christ, and found mercy 
through hia blood, the forgiveness of my sins ; and I am 
happy." That young man was one of our accredited Local 
Preachers. In connesion with the same meeting we wit- 
nessed several noble instances of Christian hheraJity on the 
part of native members of the church. During the pro- 
ceedings a considerable number of persons stepped up to 
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the table, and laid down their contributionfl of ten or 
twenty shillings to the MiesioniiTT' cause; and one indivi- 
dual, who was unable to attend, sent a note to Hr. Roberts, 
the Catechiet, stating the reofion of his absence, and enclos- 
ing what he tailed his dubbeltje (penny,) which proved, 
when the note was opened, to be a sovereign. The total 
amount contributed that day was £2i). \i. \d. In the 
Annual Report of the Wealeyan Miaaionary Society may 
be found the names of Kaffirs, Fingoes, and Becbuanaa, 
(inhabitants of Fannerfield,} as contributors of £1. Is. and 
upwards to its funds. The fact is worthy of attention, as 
it surely proves, that the influence which Christianity is 
exerting on the minds of our native conrerts ia not super- 
ficial, but deep and true. 

But at Farmerfield, as well as at Salem, the war caused 
gloom and sadness; blasted, for a time, our brightest 
prospects; and gave rise to scenes of bitter sorrow and 
distress. The village whs situated in the very track 
chosen by the Kaffirs, in passing from their own territory 
into one part of the Colony where large flocks of cattle 
were pastured, — the neighbourhood of the Bushman's 
River; and hence it was exposed to their attacks, and 
became the object of their frequent visits. A pious Kaffir, 
named Dabuln, resided on the station, to whom repeated 
meraages were sent, by women, from the people of Ms 
tribe, saying that he must leave the Institution, and join 
them in the war, for that they intended to destroy it, and 
to sweep off all the cattle. Dabula sent back a repiy, that 
they might do their worst, for he waa resolved to put his 
trust in God, and to remain. They attempted to fulfil 
their threats. Large parties menaced the inhabitants both 
by day and night. The Catechist, Mr. Roberta, was 
obliged to leave his house, being a thatched dwelling, and 
with his family to take up his abode in tho new hut un- 
finished chape! ; and the women and children, forsaking their 
habitations, erected temporaiy sheds around the sacred 
building, which proved a valuable defence. The men kept 
guard, and endeavoured to protect their cattle; but the 
enemy succeeded in capturing, on one occasion, four 
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hundred head, and on othere, more; so that our faithful 
people lost nearly all their stock, and were redueed to the 
greateat indigence and distress. The Catechiat was holding 
service one Sahbath morning under the shadow of the 
newly-erected sanctuary, when, towards the close, a body 
of two hundred Kaffirs approached the Institution, &nd 
challenged the inhabitants to battle. The men, to protect 
their families and their property, instantly seised their 
guns, and went to meet ■ the foe. Within two or threa 
hundred yards from the chapel, an engagement followed, 
which was kept up between the parties for about half an 
hour, but whieh terminated in the victory of our people, 
and the total discomfiture of the enemy. Sever^ of the 
latter were left dead upon the field, whilst none of the 
inhabitants of the village were so much as injured. They 
attributed their deliverance to God, and to Him presenl 
their thanksgivings. 

I had ridden over to the station with an 
morning, when, just aa we arrived, a messenger appearact|' 
bringing information that a number of the enemy had 
attacked the Salem cattle, as they were feeding on the 
plain above the village. Reinforcements were immediately 
despatched to assist the men in charge, and a d^perats 
battle was fought, between two or three hundred Eaffii^ 
and twenty or thirty Europeans and natives. The cattle 
were taken, and driven into a deep ravine; but, with the 
greatest spirit and determination, they were followed, and 
recaptured, with the loss on our side of one man only, — ■ 
Fingoe. When boldly met, the Kaffirs did not evince 
much courage. A few resolute individuals could repel a 
hundred of them; bat it waa dangerous to encounter them 
in the bush, as they could there conceal themselves &om 
observation, and then pounce suddenly on their foe. The 
whole of the cattle were brought home to the village in 
the evening with great rejoicing. The natives sang a wsir- 
song, and danced in the most grotesque and earnest 
manner, I endeavoured to restrain their feelings, but for 
some time unsuccessfully. At length they became more 
calm; and 1 addressed them on the goodness of Divine 
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Providence in giving them aucceaa, eshorting tliem to pray 
tliat peace might soon return, and war prevail no more. 
The Bcene was one of painful iatereat, and gave rise to 
reflections of a gloomy cast. I thought of the souls of the 
poor Kaffirs that had iaJlen. I thought of the desolation 
which prevailed throughout tie land. 1 thought of the 
check which war thua gave to the progress of the Gospel; 
and (I am not aahamed to say it) 1 wopt much. Ardently 
did I long for the cessation of hostihtiea. Earnestly did I 
pray that God would be gracious to the land. We know 
not the value of peace until we have seen something of 
the fruits and efi'ecta of war. With all the splendour with 
which war has been invested, and notwithstanding the 
heroism it enkindles, the patriotism it inspires, and the 
honour and renown it brings, what a curse it is! what 
misery it entails! 0, what a jubilee will the nations hold 
when war is exterminated from the earth ! Let every 
philanthropist and every Christian put forth his enei^ea 
to hasten on the day. 

Another sad incident may be recorded here. A party 
of burghera, consisting chiefly of young men from the 
neighbourhood of Cradock, who had been seat by the 
onthorities to assist us, went one day aJler a number of 
Kaffirs who had swept off a herd of cattle belonging to 
the inhabitants of Parmerfield. They encountered the 
enemy in a dense ravine on the Cowie River, and retook 
the cattle; but one young man named Mumiy, whose 
iather had been a Minister, received a fatal wound from 
the gun of a Kaffir, and presently espired. This event had 
a most depressing influence on the minds of the whole 
party, and indeed on the minds of all who heard of it. The 
body was recovered and taken to FarmerSeld, whence, the 
day ailer, it was brought to Salem to be interred. Mournful 
was the spectacle which we witnessed that day. The 
corpse was conveyed in a waggon, guarded by the rest of 
the burghers, carrying arms; and on its ajrival ia the 
village was first taken into Mr. Impey's school-room, where 
I read the usual service for the dead, and thence to the 
burial-ground, near the chapel, where it waa deposited in 
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the silent tomb. A conaiderabla number of persona weift f 
assembled on the spot, to whom I gave a short addresB, 
the tears of many witnessing, the while, the deep emotions 
of their brettsta. 

Soon after this, troops, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Somerset, (decidedly the most energetic officer oo 
the frontier,) took up a position in the neighbourhood; 
and, by icouring the bushy country around, succeeded in 
driving the enemy from their strong-holds, so that we 
began, in the course of a fortnight, to enjoy a little quiet. 
About the pame period, hostilities were renewed beyond 
the border. Her Majesty's forces, aided by the burghera 
who had arrived from every district in the Colony, re- 
«ntered Kafimria, and attacked the several clans at different 
points. The details of the campiugn, its successes and 
reverses, its victories and toils, I deem it unnecessai; tB i 
relate. It was a long, tedious, and very harassing confiiotiS 
Many brave men, and some distinguished officers, fdlj' 
and on the side of the enemy hundreds were cut down ' 
and stain. If the Colony was a scene of desolation, and if 
there the hearts of parents and of children bled; still 
greater must have been the sorrow, and still more poignant 
the distress, which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
Kaffraria. For the Colony's sake, but much more for the 
sake of Kaffraria and the native tribes, it is to be hoped, 
that this will be the last contest of the kind which South 
Africa will ever know. Let a wise and firm, but at the 
same time gentle and humane, liberal and enlightened, 
pohcy be adopted and carried out, and we doubt not that 
a permanent and settled peace will be established between 
the Colony and the native tribes. War between them ia 
not inevitable. The colonists abhor it, iaid the native 
tribes have learnt that it is productive of no good. I^ 
then, the government of the country be vigorous, and law 
be firmly ministered and upheld, a new era will dami upon 
the land, and both the Colony and Kaffraria, being kept in 
peace, will rise and flourish in the scale of nations beyond 
their highest hopes. But upon Kaffraria a more extensive 
juorol influence must he brought to bear. The heralds of 
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the Cross must enter, and Christian schools must he esta- 
blished. Our hope for Africa ia the Gospel, the harbinger 
of peaee, civihzation, and prosperity, to nations and the 

In Sir Harry Smith the Cape Colony has now a Governor 
worthy of all confidence and respect. Sir P. Maitland was 
advanced in life, and was unable to sustain the hardship of 
hia office. He was recalled, and succeeded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger. That officer did not understand the Kaffir 
character, nor the difficulties of the mission which he 
undertook. He signally foiled of restoring peace and con- 
fidence ; and on hia removal to Madras, Sir Harry took the 
gorermnent. A wiser choice could not possibly have been 
made. It was of Providence, and not of man; for Sir 
Harry had but just returned from India, laden with the 
honours of his victory at Aliwal. He arrived in Africa, and 
with unwonted energy entered on his task. He proclaimed 
a truoe, called together the now humbled Chiefs, laid before 
them his plans for the future government of the country, and 
then required them to decide for peace or war. His own 
account of the transaction, though it has been ridiculed in 
the British House of Commons, honourable members being 
altogether unacquainted with the Kaffir character, is worthy 
of insertion. "A custom," observes Sir Harry, "of great 
antiquity prevails among the Kaffirs, the obeying all 
mandates by messengers bearing a long stick of the Chiefs ; 
and to disobey a mandate thus conveyed entMls outlawry. 
This custom I maintained when formerly in command in 
this province, — a species of magic wand they well under- 
stood. I rode iuto the circle formed by their followecs, 

the Chiefs having all Basemblod in the centre, bearing in 
my right hand a sergeant's halberd, well sharpened, — the 
emblem of war; in my left, my baton of peace and 
authority, surmounted by a brass knob. I directed each 
Chief to come and touch whichever he pleased i it was 
immaterial to me. They all most cheerfully touched the 
symbol of peace. I then, in a very impressive manner, 
read and explained the proclamations, with various com- 
ments, threats, and promises, 'as the tenor of the documents 
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turned; which being concluded, each Chief came foiivard 
and kissed my foot, — a custom of their own in doing 
homage, — esclaiming, 'Inkosi Inkulu' (Great Chief). I 
then shook handa with each, not having previously done 
so, — and three cheers were most sonorously given by the 
'British Eafirorians' and the troops, in honour of H«Ka 
Majesty; and thus I trust has couunenced the foundation ^m 
the improvement of their social condition, and the futin 
tranquillity of the border."* 

After this, not another blow was struck, nor a 
of blood shed. The country was rentored to peaw 
the new system for the government of the native tribe* ' 
was brought into operation as speedily as possible. That 
system is working admirably. In an addreae presented to 
Sir Harry, by a number of the frontier farmers, so recently 
as September or October last, the parties say that, if main- 
tained in full efficiency, it cannot fitil of being productive of 
peace on this side of the border, and of results of the highest 
moment to the Kaffir tribes concerned; and further, that 
during the last two winters, while it has been in operation, 
they have experienced a greater degree of peace, and of 
esemption from the depredations of the Kafirs, than 
was the case for many previous years. Into a description 
of this system it is unnecessary that 1 should enter ; it is 
sufficient to observe that it is characterised by firmness and 
humanity, and is eminently calculated to improve th»..| 
native tribes. It encourages civilization, and gives counts 
nance to Missions. It subjects both the Chiefs of 
country, and the people, to British or Colonial law. 
protects their rights, and it enforces the protection of tl 
rights of others. In fine, it brings the colonist and t' 
Kaffir into mutual friendship, and establishes between thet 
reciprocal privileges and claims. Let it have a fair and xne 
restricted trial, and, by the Divine blessing on the efforts of 
an enlightened Government, and on the evangelistic opera- 
tions of the church of God, Africa shall yet see prosperity, 
and her tribes be won to Christ. 
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In relation to the conflict of wliich I have given this 
brief sketch, a certain ckss of persons, not very favourably 
disposed towards Missionary operations, will be ready to ask, 
"Where are the evidences of the success of Christjanity 
among; the Kafiir tribes, when they could thus rise «p 
against the Colony, and commit such outrages as we have 
heard described i" So foolish is this cavil, that, had it not 
actually been raised, I should not have considered it 
needful to allude to it. Does it follow that Missionary 
operations have proved a failure, because they have not, in 
the course of thirty years, evangelized and civilized the 
whole of the Kaflir tribes t If so, Christianity is a failnre 
everywhere, — a failure even in the British isles; for there 
are thousands of our population, who, but for the restrointa 
of law, are ready to rise up in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and to scatter strife and discord through the land 
But, no : Christianity is not a failure. She has not effected 
all that she wishes to effect, either in Ureat Britain or in 
Kaffcaria,^-on the banks of the Thames, or on the banks of 
theKeiskamma: nor has she effected all she will effect; for 
her triumphs are progressive, and will be even to the end. 
But she has done much for Britain, once barbarous and 
wretched; and she has done something for Eaffraria, though 
it be barbarous and vtretched stilL Even the war itself 
proved this. Few, if any, of our native converts took up 
arms against the Colony, and those few were dragged into 
the conflict by their friends who threatened them with 
the loss of all their cattle if they would not join in it; 
whilst, to their honour be it spoken, many, when the war 
broke out, enUsted on the side of law and right, and 
beowne valuable alhes to the British forces. The Chief 
£ama and his people did essential service ; another Chief 
stood neutral; and of the Fingoes a considerable number 
were engaged in repelling the enemy's attacks, and proved, 
in several instances, his most formidable foes. During the 
hottest period of the war there were more than four thou- 
sand natives, drawn principally from the various Missionary 
institutions, within and beyond the border, who bore arms 
iu the defence of the Colony and its inhabitants. Let 
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these facts be fairly weighed ; and then let the attacks 
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1 with the history of the Kaffii 
at their real worth. The colonists themselves are not af- 
feeted by them. They know, and their judgment oa the 
question ia formed on the very best evidence, that Chi 
Missionaries are effecting, gradually but surely, 
revolution in the tribes of Africa; and, as a proof of then 
confidence in Missionary operations, there was conttibut 
by the Albany and Kaffraria District, immediately 
the war, the sum of £1,100 to the funds of the WealeyBft'' 
Missionary Society alone. 

The views of Sir Peregrine Maitland on the value antli 
importance of Christian Missions may also be adduce^: 
In reply to an address sent to him by the Wesleyan 
sionaries, on his retirement from office, as Governor of 
Colony, that distinguiahed officer observes: — "As I 
now delivering over the administration of Ealfir policy, 
well as of the general government of the Colony, into 
hands of my successor, I desire to impress upon you, 
the character of a barbarous people cannot be changed 
tlie force of arms, nor by any political settlement of th^~ 
afTairs. Other means of a moral kind are indispensable, in 
order to remould their nature; to raise thera in their 
standing aa men ; and to teach them to love and practise 
virtue, as well as to advance in the arts of ciriliz&tion, aa4ij 
the social order of a well-regulated community. Many 
you have, under the influence of philanthropy governed ' 
religion, devoted yourselves to the work of rescuing 
Kaffir people from the frightful barbarism in which they 
are simk, and guiding them to superior knowledge, better 
hopes, and more virtuous habits. It is my earnest wish, 
that you will not withhold your hands nor relax your efforts ; 
but that rather, with increased opportunities, you will 
augment your endeavours to fulfil your chosen task ; and I 
trust that Divine Providence wiU grant you to see the fruit 
of your labour, to the welfare alike of Kaffirland and the 
Province." These are the sentiments of a Christian geiK 
tleman, and of a gallant British soldier ; they do honoi 
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to his head and to his heart; and are a sufficient answer to 
all the ohjectiona that have been adTonced against tliB 
efforts of the Christian Missionarf. 

And here let ma appeal to the reader on behalf of 
British soldiers. Not only are our Missions in South Africa 
calculated to promote the interests of the native trihes, 
and of the colonists, but they have also been beneficial 
to the troops which have been stationed in that country. 
Many a brave spirit has landed on those shores and been 
engaged in harassing and painiul conflicts, and many a 
one has fallen in the field; — perhaps many a prodigal, 
who had left his country and his home in some wild 
freak, to the agony of a tender mother's breast What 
would become of the British soldier when in foreign 
service, if he were deprived of rehgioua instruction) But 
in many instances he can obtain it only from the Christian 
Missionary. During this war, Missionaries were the 
Chaplains of our troops ; and Missionaries attended on the 
wounded and the dying. In one case, an individual who 
fell in an engagement, was watched over by a Missionary 
with the greatest care, pointed to the Cross, and directed 
t« believe in Christ, until at length he died, but died in 
pence and hope. In Graham's Town, Fort-Beaufort, and 
Fort-Peddie, and, indeed, in almost every military Ugfrn 
and fort, both within the borders of the Colony and beyond 
them, religious services are held, the means of grace esta- 
blished, and Uttle companies of men won over to the 
service of the Prince of Peace. Many soldiers meet in 
class, some of whom we have ascertained to be the sons of 
pious Wesleyans, who doubtless oft remembered them in 
their fervent prayers, " Are you a Methodist 1 " said I, one 
Sabbath morning, to a soldier who was coming out of our 
chapel in Graham's Town. "No, Sir," he replied; "but 
my father is." " And have you any wish to save your 
aouH" He seemed to hesitate; but answered, "Yes," 
I introduced him to a class, and be became a steady 
member of the church. 

One part of the plan for the future government of 
Sa&aria involves the establishment of mihtary villages, in 
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the new province of Victoria. These Tillages a 
peopled by non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who k 
discharged as pensioners, or who have merited their c 
charge hj their faithfid services. But shall they si 
the borders of Kafiraria, and be deprived of the means ^ 
Christian instruction? Shall British soldiers be induced t| 
fix their residence on the confines of a heathen land, a 
after having served their country with fidelity, and bran 
the cannon's month, be left without provision for 1 ' 
spiritual wants, — without Pastors, Ministers, and achoo 
This is a qnestion which the churches of this CDUiiti7, i 
our Missionary Societies, should seriously ponder. 
rec«itly appointed Bishop of the Cape is, we nnders 
meeting this case to some extent, by the appointment i 

certain localities, of Catechists and Sehoolmaatera ; ', 

there will be ample room for the labours of the Christiaji 
Missionary in this field, and both the London and the 
Wesieyan Missionary Societies ought now to multiply the 
number of their agents in South Africa, with a i " 
the benefit alike of the soldier, the colonist, and the i 

During the war many of our Mission stations — Wea 
villc, Mount-Coke, the Bekn, and some others — 
destroyed; but they have already been recommenced, ■ 
both in the province of Victoria and in British Kaf 
Christian sanctuaries are beginning to rif 
foundation-stone of one of which was laid by the Governor, 
Sir Harry Smith, himself. Never were the openings in 
Kaflrnria, for Missionary effort, so numerous; never were 
the fields so white, and the prospects of success so fair, as 
now. that we could send forth men, by tens and fifties, 
to take possession of the land! When will the liberalities 
of the church warrant such an effort) 

Deep family affliction, induced by the trials of the war, 
rendered it necessary that I should leave the frontier ere 
the conflict was at an end; and ultimately the cloud which 
goes before the Christian directed me to England, the 
land of light and peace. The reminiscences of this 
chapter are painful; but the events themselves were not 
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without their benefit. They left impreaaions on the mind, 
which I trust will never be eraaed: they taught some 
valuable lessons which I hope will never be forgotten. 



THE BECH DANA-LAND. 

Position. — Physical characteristica. — Rumours of the erislenoe erf 
a lake. — Joumey of a trader in search of it. — Its diaoovciy by the 
Rev. R. Livingstone. — Probable results of this discovery. — The plains 
of the Beeliuanii-land. — G»ine. — Aneodote of a lion. — Climate of the 
Eountry. — Burning the grasB. — Providential deliverance of the Rev. 
J. AIUmil— The Griiiuas.— The Bfl5taardB,or Newlanders.— Emigra- 
aonof tribes from the interior.— The Koraanaa.— The Mantateee.— 
Their hialnir.- — Defeated by the Oriquas.. — Mission established at 
ImparauL^ — Its succeas,^ — The Barapntai. — Visit of Messrs. AUisoii 
and Qiddy. — Conunencemem of a Misaioo. — The results of war.— 
DeatructiDD of the Mission station.— The Bechaana tribes.— Their 
eharacler. — Form of goveranient. — Superstitions.— Facta recorded 
bj the Hev. P. Lemne.— Cannibalism.- The French Miaaiona.- A 
Heathen seeking after God. — The Wealeyan Missions. — TiieMissions 
of the London Society.— The Rev. R. Mofial's return to Kuruman.— 
The Bechuana dialetts.- Tran6lfttion8.~The Datch emigrant Boors. 
^Tlie country proclaimed under the sovereignty of Britain. 

NoRTHwABD of the Garriep, or Great Orange Hiver, lies 
an extensive tract of country, to which the general title of 
the Bechuana-kud is given. It may be considered aa 
included within the 23d and 29th degrees of longitude 
eeet, bb commeacing at the 30th parallel of latitude south, 
and as stretching upwards far within the tropic, consider- 
ably beyond the moat distant point that has hitherto been 
reached by the enlightened traveller. It embra*^ there- 
fore, an area of at least two hundred and nineteen thousand 
square miles. Ou the east it is bounded by the Quathlamba 
mountains and the territory of the Zulu tribes ; and on the 
west by the Kalagaree desert, or South Sahara. 

ItB-pbysical characteristics are not unworthy of attention. 
It is a vast steppe or plateau, six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, intersected here and there by hills and 
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mountains, formed of BandHtoae and basaltic rocks, some fli 
which, like the pjramida of Egypt, stand isolated and aloi 
whilst others are united, so as to constitute ckaiiis, i 
instances of considemble length. From their sides i 
bases, most of the streams and rivers take their rise, vhi 
are tributary to the Oarriep, the largest river of Soid 
Alrica. The five principal branches of this river, howerS 
were found by the French Jlissionariea, Messrs. Arboua 
and Daumas, to originate in a mountain, at the northed 
extremity of the Blue Mountains, in lat. 29" 8., long. 28° 9 
to which thej therefore gave the name of " MoTtt a 
Sources." From this poiot the Garriep, continually receivi 
accessions, gradually swells; and, after running a 
continent from east to west, at length empties itself ii 
the ocean between the 38th and 29th parallels of latitucb 
In several parts of the bed of this river, large pebbles 9 
agate, jasper, and chalcedony are found, some of whi " 
are of great beauty. Its banks are ornamented with ti 
xizyphtis wucronatus, commonly called the buffalo's tbornj 
and with mimosas, willows, and innumerable shrubs. It is 
frequently swoEen by the rains, when it overflows its banks 
to a considerable extent, and can be crossed only by means 
of rafts or boats. 

None of our maps represent the river system of this 
country, or its mountain-ranges, accurately, though much 
has been done recently to correct the errors that existed. 
A minute acquaintance with the geography of such a region 
can only be obtained, as the result of the observations of 
scientific travellers, and must be the work of time. But 
progress is being made. An interesting iact, the existence 
of a lake of fresh water, far in the interior, has recently 
been confirmed by an enterprising Missionary, the llev. R. 
Livingstone. Rumours of this lake had frequently been 
heard, some of the Bechuanas having stated to several Mis- 
sionaries, that they had received inteUigence respecting it, 
and that it was only thirty days distant from the country 
of the Basutus. From the eastern coast, a native of Zanzi- 
bar was said to have reached a lake, called the Lake Moravi, 
which has been laid down by some of our geogmphers in 
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longitude 30° east, and latitude 8° 45' south ; but this could 
not be the same as that reported of; for to have penetrated 
so far into the interior would, even if at all practicable, 
have occupied some weeks. Travellers had a.ttempted, 
therefore, to find this second lake, but hitherto without 
Buecess. During my residence in Graham's Town, I heard 
of a trader who set out on a journey with his waggon and 
oxen, with a view, if possible, to discover it. He crossed 
the line of vegetable life, and entered on a sandy plain. 
For several days he pursued his course, until, both water 
and herbage entirely failing him, he was compelled to 
return, and would have lost his oxen in consequence of 
thirst, but that he found, growing on the sand, a kind of 
melon, which, on being opened, gushed with a supply of 
moat refreshing water. With this water he saturated some 
cloths, moistened the mouths of the poor animals, and thus 
preserved them, until he reached again a region of fertility 
and life. How true it is that God is everywhere, — "in the 
void waste, as in the city full!" Traces of his wonder- 
working hand, — signs of his wisdom and his skill, — present 
themselves to the eye, even in the most desolate regions of 
the globe. That melon, in the sandy desert, said, "Lo, God 
is here." 

But persevering enterprise has at length met with its 
reward. The Missionary, whose name I have already 
mentioned, and who is the son-in-law of the Eev. U. 
Moffat, left his station called Kolobeng, in company with 
Wo friends, in the month of June or of July last, and after 
a journey of five hundred and fifty miles further into the 
interior, stood upon the margin of the lake, and surveyed a 
vast expanse of waters which the eye of no European had ever 
seen before. Writing to Mr. Moffat, under date August 2d,he 
says, — " We are now at the Batauana-Town, and yesterday 
rode down about six miles to look on the broad blue waters 
of the Like. We cannot tell how broad it may be ; for we 
could not see an horizon, except one of water, on the south 
and west." The name given to the lake is Noka ea Nama, 
A large tribe, called the Batauana, a branch of the Bechuana 
nation, occupies the adjacent country, who are darker in 
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oomplexion thnn tho Becbnanas, and apeak 
hiring a slight dick. An obeerfation of the mm gave the 
poeition of Mr. Livingstoae and hia comx>aiiians, when at 
the hbke 1S'° T'. On their journey towarda this point, thej 
fint passed through a desert country, and ofterwarda punued 
their course for two hundred miles along the honks of a 
]axgd river ninning S.S.E., the waters of which were 
nmarkably dear and soft, leading to the conclusion that 
they came from melted snows. The travellera compare 
thiB river to the Clyde, and describe the scenery on its 
banlca aa exceedingly fine and beautiful They found 
numeroiia trees, most of which were new to them, and one 
of which produced a fruit like a small yellow pumpkin, 
tliree inches in diameter. The natives of the country fish 

in Uiia river, in canoes hollowed out of the trunk of k 

single tree. 

Such are the principal &cts, connected with this Tatiu 
discovery, which we have been able to gather from i 
information that has hitherto been sent to this c 
For additional particulars, the lovera of science, and t 
who are interested in the weliare of South Africa, n' 
look with considemble interest ; for who i 
important the ejtistenco of this lake may prove to 1 
future destiniea of that country! A new field both t 
Missionary and for commercial enterprise now opene it 
to view; and as one discovery is frequently the key t 
others, this may lead to the removal of that obscurity 
which has so long rested on the physical character of the 
interior of the vast continent of Africa^ But we must_ 
now return to the general subject of this chapter. 

The plaius of the Bechuun.vland teem with the I 
kinds of game. Here the wild gazelle, the swift-foo 
ostrich, the stately eamelopard, and the beautifuUy-stri] 
zebra, roam at pleasure, frequently 
numbers appear countless. Nowhere, perhaps, can 
sportsman find a field so rich and inviting as this : bene 
both natives and Europeans go out in parties, i 
every day, to attack these wild inhabitants of the plai 
Smaller kinds of animals are also 
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jackal, tlie gerboo, find a apeoiee of wild cat. Tbene the 
natiTes hunt; and of their skins, which they aew together 
with the greatest care, make mantles or karosses, hundreds 
if not thousands of which are purchased annually by 
traders, and, together with ostrich-feathers, ivory, and 
other articles, sent into the Colony, and sold in the 
nmrtets.* The lion, the leopard, and the buffido inhabit 
the mountains; and some of the larger rivers, whose banks 
are lined with reeds, are infested with hippopotami. With 
the king of the forest the natives have many a warm 
encounter. He will sometimes walk into the towns, when 
he is immediately set upon by a host of dogs and men ; but 
more frequently he will present himself before the unsuspect- 
ing traveller, and either pounce upon him suddenly, or set up 
a tremendous roar. One of the French Missionaries, when 
travelling, with a number of attendants, encamped one day 
by the side of a wood, when presently they heard the 
roaring of a lion. It was night, and, though fires were 
kindled, and the oxen guarded as carefully as possible, the 
animal, bidding defiance to the company, walked round the 
encampment, put the cattle to confusion, and springing 
upon an ox, killed it, and carried off the carcass. The 
following evening he made a second attack, and was again 
succefistiil; but at sun-rise the party were resolved to give 
him battle, and, following his track, they came upon him in 
a deep ravine. On seeing them, and hearing the report of 
their guns, he sprang from side to aide, with the agility of 
a cat, and, furious with rage, seemed to threaten the 
destruction of them all. But in such engagements man is 
usually the conqueror; and, after two or three shots had 
been fired, he fell. 

The climate of this country differs considerably from 
that of the Colony, — the cold of the winter being more 
severe, and the heat in summer rather more intense. 
During the months of June, July, and August, snow is 
not unfrequent; and in the night the thermometer will 



kuoBBsa were aald in the market at Graham's Town, which realiied 
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often sink considerably below the freeaing p 
the morning the ground ia covered with the hottr-irost 
But before the raja of the ascending sun it speedily dis- 
appear^ and at noon the atmosphere glows with HnumieF'B 
heat. So great and so sudden are the changes of tempe- 
rature between day and nigbt, in some parts of the 
country, that I hare heard a Missionary who resided there 
Home time observe, that at noon he fell o 
the lightest clothing, and at night was scarcely i 
when wrapped in the warmest he could t 
Bummer montha, thunder-storms prevail. PreviouB to t 
coming, the heat ia frequently insufferable, vegetation is dried 
up, and the springs and streams flow sluggishly, or not at 
all; but on their appearance the air is suddenly cooled, 
and the greedy earth, drinking in the showers that fell_ 
upon it, speedily assumes a fresh, luxuriant, and cheer 
aspect. 

Many of the plains are almost destitute of trees, but a 
covered over with grass, which in some localitiea the 
natives, at certain seasons of the year, aet on fire, for the 
purpose of destroying the withered herbage, and of securing 
afterwards the fresh and tender verdure, which, subsequent 
to the fall of rain, speedily springs up. The fires thus 
enkindled have, during the darkness of the night, a 
very magnificent appearance. The flames, carried by the 
wind, run along the ground wherever there is grass (»ra 
which to feed, and the atmosphere ia illumined with t" 
glare for several miles around. But not unfrequently tl 
fire will spread further than was intended, and si 
travellers are exposed, in consequence, to dangers 
fearfiil and appalling. When the Rev. J. Allison i 
journeying to the Baraputsi country in his waggon, att«nde 
by his family, and a number of pioua Bechuauaa, 1 
upon a plain covered with long dry grass, in the midst « 
which, there being no beaten track, he was obU| 
wend his way. On a sudden, there appeared ] 
distance a vast sheet of flre, which gradually increased, and 
came nearer and yet nearer. Kot a moment might be 
loatj and the Missionary, with remarkable presence o£ 
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mind, leaped from his waggon, struck a light, and imme- 
diately set on fire a portion of the herbage near to them, 
which waa speedily consumei A space was thus left bare, 
forming a circle, several yards in diameter, into which be 
led hia waggon, oxen, and people, and very soon after, the 
body of the flames came rolling past them, with a noise 
which resembled that of artillery, and with a heat that 
almost suffocated the party. But they were thus provi- 
dentially preserved, and were afterwards enabled to pursue 
their way. 

We shall now proceed to give the reader an account 
of the BCTeral tribes inhabiting this territory, and of the 
progress and success of Missionary operations. Nnmerons 
notices of them are found scattered in the works of 
travellers and Missionaries; but their history (and it is by 
no means an unimportant one to Southern Afiica) has 
never yet been writtea Nor will our limits permit ua to 
supply this history, even if we had all the information 
necessary, at command: a brief glance at the snbject is all 
that we can attempt. 

The tribes occupying the country now described are 
numerous, consisting of several distinct races, some of 
which are divided into separate clans. Among the prin- 
cipal tribes, the Oriquaa claim the highest rank, being a 
mixed race, the descendants of Africans and Europeana 
They were ori^nally designated BaMaards, and some of 
them, who are probably of later origin than the rest, still 
retain that name, though recently, at the suggestion I 
believe of the Rev. W. Shaw, that of Newlandera has been 
given to them. The Griquas occupy that part of theBeehuana 
country which lies on the south-west, their principal town 
being situated on the edge of an extensive lime-stone 
plain, near the Yellow River, a bianeb of the Garriep, five 
hundred and thirty miles north-east of Cape-Town. The 
Mission to this people, was commenced in the year 1799, by 
the devoted Anderson, of the London Missionary Bocie^. 
They were at that time in a most wretched state of bar- 
barism, exhibiting no marks of civibzation, but living in a 
manner the most disgusting, and utterly devoid of shame. 
i5 
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Long and arduoiul; did the Mis^onar; toil, 
hazard of hia life, and amidst diBcouragemenU and difficulties 
that, might truly be compared to moim tains ; bat faith inspired 
him witli courage, and gradiially the hinderancea to success 
gave way. Four years after the commencement of his labours, 
he waa visited by Lichtenatein, who speaiffi of him in the 
highest terms, but observes that he complained that he had 
done but little; yet some time afterwards Mr. Aoderson 
stAtes in a letter to a Mend, that the Oriquas hod abandoned 
tiieir fonnermaiiQer of life, had begun to cultivate the groTuid, 
and to acquire habits of industry and skill. As early as the 
year ItiOO, the congregation consisted of eight hundred peiK 
sons; and from that time to the present, Griqna-Towti 
the (iriqua Mission have shared largely in the blessing of 
God of Missions. Mr. Backhouse, who visited Griqaa-T( 
in 1839, found the schools in a very flourishing condition, 
considerable number of children, and nearly the whole of tlie 
adult Griquft population, being able to read the Scriptoree, 
whilstsomeof thechildren hod also madeconaiderable progress 
in arithmetic. The Christian Chief Waterboer, whoiawudto 
be, on his mother's side, of Bushman origin, once declared 
in Cape-Town that he owed everything to the Gospel ; and 
that, but for it he should have been nothing better than l|1 
wandering savage. At present the Christian church 
GriquBfTown numbers upwards of seven hundred mi 
some of whom are Bushmen and Korannas. 

The Baataarda or Newlanders, another tribe of 
origin to the Griquae, now live at Plaat-bei^ (Flat mounl 
a Wesleyan Missionary station, situated near the Gslt 
River, about three hundred miles east of Griqua-Town. 
emigrated to this part of the country in company with 
Baralongs, Korannas, and a few Griquas, from a tei 
further to the north, being compelled to do so in conseqi 
of excessive drought. The history of this emigratic 
remarkable. These tribes had been, for several years, 
the care of Christian Missionaries, — Messra. Broadbent, E^.; 
Hodgson, and Archbell, having introduced the Gospel 
among them, and laboured assiduously, and not without 
considerable success, to bring them to the knowledge of the 
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truth; and when they left the territory they occupied, in 
search of a more fruitful soil, they were accompanied by 
the Missionaries then lahouring aTOongat them, — Messrs. 
Archbell, Edwards, and Jenkins. They travelled upwards 
of three hundred miles, — a, large and numerous band ; and 
yet they did not commit a single act of depredation on 
any of the tribes through whose territory they passed. 
Can the annals of interior Africa furnish another instance 
of the kind ? Prior to the planting of the standard of 
the Cross in these desolate regions, one tribe coidd scarcely 
erer come in contact with another, but the war-whoop 
would be raised, the clattering of spears be heard, and the 
oattle of the weaker party taken by the stronger; but such 
coIliBions are, to say the leo^t, much less frequent now, and 
will, eventually, be quite unknown. 

The emigrants found the country on the Caledon River 
nearly depopulated by wars. A few of the inhabitants re- 
mained; but they had fled for safety to the tops of the 
mountains, and could not be induced to come down, till 
aiter repeated assurances, on the part of tlie strangeis, of 
the most friendly and pacific intentions. With the consent 
of these mountaineers, they took possession of the country 
in a manner the most peaceable; and the several tribes or 
claaa settled themselves down in different locahtiea under 
their respective Chiefs. The Mission at Plaat-berg, the 
residence of the Newlanders, baa, from that time to 
the present, continued in operation, and is now in a* more 
flourishing condition than in any former period of its 
history. An excellent chapel has recently been erected by 
the inhabitants; one hundred and seventy persons ai 
to the church; twelve Local Preachers a 
proclaiming Chiist; and the superstructure of Heathenism 
totters to its fall 

Ignoble as the origin of the Griquaa and of the Newland- 
ers may have been, they are not only multiplying in 
numbers, but advancing rapidly in the scale of civilization. 
It is not improbable that they may hereafter occupy a very 
important position among the tribes of Southern Afiica, 
and, if evangelized themselves, become the instruments of 
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spreading Chriatianity through the interior portions of 
country. They speak the Dutch knguage, but many rf 
them are acquainted with the Sichuana and Sisuto; and, 
being partially descended from a EuropcMi stock, they may 
be considered aa forming a connecting link between 
Iranian or Caucasian tribea, and the African or N« 
race. 

If we except the Bushmen, many of whom inhabit 
tions of the Bechuajia-lond, the Eorannas are perhaps 
the most degraded of the tribea occupying this territory; 
and next to them, or even beneath them, if we take aa a 
criterion the fierceness of their disposition and their Iotb 
of war, are the Mantatees. The Korannas are a tribe itf 
Hottentots, who took their name &om a Chief named 
Kora. Lichtenatein aaya that they were originally a 
numerous race, divided into several clans, of which the 
principal were called the Kharemankis and the Khure- 

Their habits are most filthy, and their indolence is intoler^ 
able. They are, however, a good-looking peopli 
and structure resembling the Hottentots, but e 
superior to them in the contour of the countenance^ 
and the general form of the skulL Their language ia a 
dialect of that spoken by the Bushmen and Namacquas; 
their clothing of the skins of antelopes, or of any other 
animal; and their habitations are constructed of & few.. 
staves and mats. Polygamy is permitted among t 
not common. They have no forma of religious 
but sorcery entwines them in its artM net; and in 
they are accustomed to repair to one of their magic 
who perhaps advises them to cut off the first joint 
little finger, of which many of them . 
found to be deprived, A considerable number 
nas were among the emigrants to whom reference has 
made; and, on their arrival in the new territory, 
with their Missionary at Umpukani, whence they 
qnently removed to Mirametsu, where, at the time that 
Backhouse visited them, they were found clothed aa E 
peana, and where fifty of them were members of 
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Wealeyan church., Traditioa saya that this tribe once 
occupied the spot on which Cape-Town is now aituatei 

The Mantat«ea are a fierce and warlike people, originallr 
belonging to the Bakora, a nation living eastward, from 
whom it is said they separated themselfes, about a hundred 
years ago. They then made war upon the Zidus, and 
were conquered, and afterwards settled, in aUiance with that 
people, on the Donkin Eiver, between the 26th and 27th 
parallels of south latitude. Bestless and dissatisfied, they 
Bubsequently journeyed towards the Bechuana country; and, 
rushing on the several tribes of Bechuanas, who were un- 
able to compete with them, spread destruction through the 
land, and awakened terror in the minds of multitudes of its 
inhabitants. One hundred thousand people are supposed to 
haye perished by famine and by war, as the marauders marched 
victoriously along. At length, however, they were repulsed 
by the G-riquaa, who, armed with gnns, went forth to meet 
them, under the command of their Ohieftiun Waterboer. 
A narrative of the battle that took place, and of its dread- 
iul consequences, is pven by Mr. Moffat, who was an eye- 
wifcneaa of the aeene ; and heart-rending is the account of 
the miseries which they suffered. A few of the aurvivers, 
under a Chief named Sikonyella, were found by the Wea- 
leyan Missionaries a few years ago; and, with a view to 
check them in their incursions on their neighbours, and to 
induce in them habits of contentment and of peace, one of 
those Missionaries was appointed to Imparani, a spot on 
which some of them had settled down. Here he erected 
the standard of Immanuel; here he proclaimed to them 
the word of Ufe ; and here, after years of patient toil, 
many of them became partakers of the blessings of the 
Gospel. The indefatigable Missionary who commenced this 
station was Mr. James Allis on, a man whose name is scarcely 
known in England, but whose labours in South Africa have 
been signally successful, and who has perhaps done more 
for the Mantatees and the Baraputai, than any other indi- 
vidual connected vrith our Missions. A history of his toils, 
his difficulties, and his triumphs, at Imparani, would be 
deeply interesting. He received into hia house a num- 
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ber of young men, among whom was the Chiers aon, 
became a follower of Christ, and exerted all his inflw 
in favour of ChriatUnity; and these youths he taught 
read aad write, trained them in the service nf the 
Bedeemer, and then sent them forth to preach. A lil 
church being formed, persecution rose agninat it, and the 
Chief himself, fiirioua with rage, commanded several of the 
converts, who were charged with sorcery, to be put to death. 
They were not afraid to die; but met their fate with 
ueSB and submission, knowing that in heaven they 
better and an enduring substance. 

" Whilst Mr. Allison was labouring among the 
tees," says the Eev. James Cameron, " he was tiaited 
two men belonging to the Baraputsi, or Amaauase, a 
nation of KofEra," (whose territory was considerably 
north-east of Imparani,) "who, seeing the house and chapel 
which he had built, the garden which he had planted and 
fenced, the fatherly care which he eiercised over the people 
in reference to both their temporal and spiritual concerns, 
and the general improvement which had resulted irom his 
efforts, returned to their Chief Eaputai with a highly 
fevourahle report, which so fully convinced him of tl 
utility and importance of Christian Missions, that he 
no time in sending a formal deputation to Mr. 
urgently requesting Missionaries," This deputation 
sisted of several individuals, who were ten days 
road, and travelled a distance of about three hundred 
miles, crossing on their route eight rivers which were 
infested with hippopotami and alligators. They 
posed to very considerable danger, but arrived safely 
the station, and there presented their request, 
elapsed before it could be granted; and mi 
Chief, who was aged and infirm, was taken dangerously ill. 
His affliction terminated in his death ; but previous to his 
departure he sent for his son and for his counsellors, and 
Btad, " I have requested Missionaries to come and vidt mo; 
but they have not yet arrived, and now I shall die before 
I have seen the white man's fime, or heard the white man's 
Toice. When I am gone, you must send agiun for Mis^ 
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ted you muat not rest until the Missionaries 
come." Renewed appEcationa were consequently made, 
and Messrs, Allison and Giddy performed a journey for the 
purpose of riaiting the Baraputai nation, and of ascertain- 
ing the nature i>f the openings thus made for Christianity. 
They set out in May, 184i; and, after travelling fifty days 
in a north-easterly direction, reached Matemha, the great 
place of the Chief Mosuasi, where they were cordially 
received as the mesaengers of truth and peace. They found 
that the fiaraputsi-land contained a population of at least 
eighty thousand soula; and they heard that beyond them 
other tribes existed, far more numerous than the Baraputei, 
all speaking languages allied to the Sichuaua, and ail ready 
to receive the Oospal. What has the Chriatian church 
done, as yet, for Southern Africa? She has but skirted 
the shores of it ; of its interior tribes she knows compare^ 
tively Uttle. But the time is uome when she should send 
forth her agents into the very heart of this extensive terri- 
tory, and claim it for her Lord. 

Subsequently to this vimt, Mr. Alliaon was appointed to 
commence a Mission among the fiaraputsi. I have already 
adverted to his journey, and his provideutial dehverance 
from fire. He took with him a party of native teachers, 
" principally," observes Mr. Cameron, " selected from the 
Mantatee converts, his own spiritual children," and with 
their help he entered on his work. Succesa attended his 
disinterested efforts. A station was formed on a suitable 
spot, at the foot of Mount Mohamba, about three hundred 
miles north of Thaba Unehu, and here prospects the 
moat cheering soon presented tlieniselves before his view. 
A congregation of from five to six hundred persons was 
formed in a few weeks, and several individuals of this dark, 
barbarous, and wretched tribe, became inquirers after tntth ; 
but now war, the scourge of Southern Africa, broke out . 
between Mosuaai, the Chief of the Baraputsi, and some 
petty Chieftains of adjoining tribes ; and one Sabbath morn- 
ing, a commando, led on by four Dut<:h Boors, attacked the 
little station, and slew numbers of the natives before the 
Miadonary's eyea The scene of Christian toil was suddenly 
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changed into a scene of slaughter, and dreadful 
sufferings, bb described by Mr. Allison, which fell upon 
haple'w tribe. The Missionary and his liimily escaped 
injared, but the work was thus retarded, and the stat 
broken up. He has, however, established another 
in the territory of Natal, and thither hundreds of the Bara- 
putai hsTe repaired, saying, " Where our teacher lives, there 
we must live, that we may hear his words, and learn the 
will of God." 

The Bechunnaa, properly so called, consist of niimei 
tribes or clans, of whom the Baautns, the Baralongs, 
the Bfttlapia, are among the principal, and inhabit 
portions of the country, from the territory of the Zulos 
on the east, to the sandy desert on the west. From what 
I have seen and heard of them, I quite agree with Lichten- 
Htein's opinion, who describes them oa much more indus- 
trious and peraevering than the KaiSra, milder in their 
disposition, more engaging in their physiognomy, and more 
disposed to cultivate the peaceable arts of industry, in which 
they ha^e had considerable experience. They are far more 
social in their habits than the Kaffirs, and hve in towns of 
considerable size, usually situated on the sides of the moun- 
twna, where they cultivate the soil, and grow quantities of 
com, maize, and water-melons. The town of Thaba-Unehu, 
(literally Mountain of the Night,) one of the stations of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, contains a population of 
from ten to twelve thousand souls, all of whom are, more 
or less, under the influence of Christian instruction. The 
habitations of the Bechuanas are circular, and are chiefly 
formed of mud walls, on which a conical roof is placed, on 
a plan similar to that adopted by the inhabitants of Nubia 
and Abyssinia, and many other aenii-barbarous tribes. At 
Thaba-TJnchu these dweUings are surrounded by a fence, 
formed, says Mr. Backhouse, of the briery stems of a 
thorny species of shrubby asparagus. 

A higher degree of civilization is found among the 

ieohuanas than among the Kaffir tribes, as the above 

kiremarks would lead the reader to suppose. They are 

E>«^il^iBted with the art of smelting iron, and of making 
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elastic rings of broaa; they are better clothed; nnd they 
pay more attention to agriculture, — fencing their grounds 
with greater akill, and gathering in their harveets with the 
utmost assiduity. The ahori^nes of Southern Africa occu- 
pied, originally, a position in the scale of cirilization very 
superior to that which they hold at present. A wandering 
and nomadic Ufe necessarily tends to barbarism : and hence, 
generally speaking, those tribes are the most degraded 
who roam about the country, living together in very small 
hands; whilst others, who are more settled, and who live 
in large communities, retain for a much longer period the 
civilized habits of their ancestors. 

The form of government existing among the Bechuana 
tribes is more despotic than that which is found among 
the Kaffirs; "a natural consequence," says Lichtenstein, 
" of their having permanent habitations, which renders the 
means employed with so much effect by those more wan- 
dering tribes to resist all encronchments in power, oa the 
part of the Prince, impracticable." The Chiefs authority ia 
almost unlimited. Moshesh, the Baautu Chieftain, boasted, 
that when he spoke, the mountains moved. Among the 
Zulu Kaffirs, however, the Chief is still more tyrannical; 
for Chaka would order a number of his people to go 
unarmed, and catch a hippopotamus alive, and they 
would make the attempt, though at the certain sacrifice 
of hfe. 

But the demon of superstition has the greatest sway over 
these tribes, subjecting even Chiefs themselves to constant 
fear. In the Bechuana-land, no temples rise, no altars smoke, 
no priesthood offers sacrifice, — for religion there is none; 
the ideas that exist even of a Great First Cause, being, 
according to Mr. Moffat's testimony, lost, amidst a maas 
of notions the most foolish and absurd. Respecting the 
origin of things, the Bechuanas suppose that the world 
existed always, for they have no word in their hmguage 
to express the idea of creation out of nothing; and the 
aged among them say that the first man came out of a 
hole in the earth, whence there also issued two serpents, 
the one named Katoani, which said that men should die; 
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the other, a much larger one, called Leobu, which aaid that 
thej should live again. The Rev. J- Cameron, to whom ] 
am indebted for this &ct, thinks that in these traditions 
there is a raj of supernatural hght issuing &om the fount 
of B«Telation, and conltnuing to shine even through the 
dense gloom of heathenish superstition. It may be eo ; but 
how fiiiiit that raj ! and how dreary the condition of a people 
upon whom no brigliter beams arise ! But, it may be aaked, 
hare the Bechuanos no notion of any beings superior to 
man^ The replj to this inquirj is, that their barimo, or 
gods, are none other than their departed ancestors, whom 
they suppose to exist in some undefined region, whence 
thej exert an influence, malignant or benign, upon their 
friends on earth. To these bariino they offer sacrifices, 
and pray, — a long life, with exemption irom pain and sick- 
ness, and abundance of com and cattle, being the utmost 
hmit of their desires.* There are no traditions among 
them to intimate that they ever worshipped tht 
star^ as the Sabeans did : " They look upon the sun," 
the traveller, Campbell, "with the eyes of an ox." 

Sorcery and witchcraft prevjul extensively among i 
and, to shield themselves from their influence, 
adopt various arts, and carry about with them a 
eiderahle number of charms and amulets. " The head of s 
Mochuana," observes the Rev. P. Lemue, of the Paris Mis- 
sionary Society, " presents a singidar spectacle. Besides 
articles of mere ornament, such us the feathers of every 
kind of bird, there are some who wear also serpents' akina 
tied up like cap-ribbons, claws of hawks and panthers, 
whilst others have beetles fastened in their hair, and others 
little bBga It is the universal belief that the skins of ser- 
pents can secure the wearers from the attacks of enemies; 
that beetles have the property of making them prolific j 
and that the little bags, which are nothing more than the 
bladders of foxes, screen them from the evil influence of 
sorcerers, who are endowed with great power, and rove 
about in the night." Mr. Lemue once saw a Chief catch- 
ing toads, and stringing them together on a stick; and on 

• Rev. J. Caineroii, in the " South African Christian Watohmwi." 
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asking to what use they would be appUed, was told tJiat 
they would be dried aud pounded, to make medicine which 
would render him invulnerable to the attacks of enemies ! 
and a Chief told Dr. Smithj who waa at the head of the 
expedition for exploring Southern Africa in the year 1835, 
that if he collected the perapirution of a person, no one 
would afterwards have power to injure him! 

So valuable, in the estimation of the Bechuanas, are the 
genial showers that water and refreah the ground, that, in 
their language, one word, pula, signifies both "rain" and 
"blessing." Men, they imagine, are endowed with the power 
both of making rain, and of preventing it. But the rain- 
makers frequently fail in obtaining it; and then the cause 
ia attributed, not to their want of skill, hut to some cir- 
cnmstance or other of the most trivial nature, as the tolling 
the Missionary bell, or the dragging of thorns upon the 
ground when they ought to be carried on the head. 
Thunder, says Mr. Lemue, conveys no sublime ideas to 
the mind of a Bechuana. It is caused by a mysterious 
bird, whom no one ever saw, called tlari That escellent 
Misaionaiy being one day on a visit to Mahura, saw, with 
surprise, a branch of the thorn-tree on the top of every hut. 
He inquired the reason, and was informed that a thunder-bolt 
having fallen on a house and killed a woman, the rain- 
maker had advised the people to put these thorns upon the 
roofs of their dwelhnga to turn away the thunder ; " for," 
said he, " it will be afraid of pricking itself ! " 

These and many other strange notions, too numerous to 
pBrtioularise, were extensively prevalent among these tribes 
prior to the introduction of Christianity among them ; and, 
though the foundations of Heathenism are already under- 
mined, the superstitions of tiie country stilt maintain their 
ascendancy over the people's minda. The destniction of 
the mighty fabric cannot be effected suddenly. It is by 
slow degrees, na the history of our own country testifies, 
that false and superstitious views are eradicated from the 
minds of men. Centuries have elapsed since Christianity 
was established in these islands ; and yet, but fifty years 
ago, the belief in witchcraft and ia the virtue of amulets 
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and charms, wae^ among the peasantrf of the land, all I 
univeraaL 

The witchcraft of the Bechuanaa does not lead to scenes 
of 80 much cruelty ns thoM which frequently take place 
among the Zulus and the Eaffira. Seldom is a person put 
to death on a charge of this kind; for the Bechuana te 
not generally blood-thirsty or revengeful But of injustice 
said oppression, of calumny and reproach, of sorrow and 
distress, witchcraft is a fruitful source. The sentimentalist 
must not go among the Bechuanas to find innocence 
and peace ; for though the passing traveller may imagiue 
them a happy race, such is not the impression made upon 
the minds of those who live among them for any length 
of time. Can there be happiness where polygamy is prac- 
tised 1 where wars incessantly prevail 1 where ignorance 
enthraJla the mind 1 Impossihie. " The dark places of the 
earth are full of the hahitations of cmelty;" and "where 
no vision is, the people perish." 

In the recesses of the Blue Mountain^ previously 
mentioned, there resides a tribe of Bechuanas, whom 
extreme poverty and hunger have driven to cannjhahsm. 
They were formerly a numerous people, and lived to the 
north of the country which they now inhabit; but, being 
plundered by a celebrated conqueror fi^jm the east, called 
Pacarita, they became pluBderers and robbers in their 
turn, until at length necessity induced them to eat human 
flesh. For a time they resisted the temptation, and their 
Chief, Engabi, died of hunger, rather than he would touch 
it; but his succesaora yielded to the horrid practice, and 
then the fury of this people knew no hounds. "Pressed 
by famine, they set themselves to attack travellers in 
broad day, to spread snares for them in the night, to fell 
on them as on a prey, and to devour them, to satisfy their 
hunger."* This tribe was formerly called the Bofoukings: 
now they are known by the name Marimos. 

They were visit«d, a few years ago, by the French Mis- 
s Messrs. Arbousset and Daumas, who describe them 

■ Relati 
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as exceedingly sanguinary and fierce, armed with clubs, 
knives, and hatchets, and as fond of human flesh as the 
natives of the South Sea islands can be. Some thousands 
of persons, it ia said, have, witliin a very short period, been 
entrapped by them, slain, and eaten; and when they have 
no other victims, they take even their own wives and 
children, of whom they make mutual exchanges, and feaat 
greedily upon them. They are the terror of the surrounding 
country, and parents scare their children into obedience, by 
telling them frightful stories of the Marimos. 

The mention of the French Missionaries leads me to 
offer a few remarks on their attempts to evangelize the 
Heathen. It is certainly a gratifying fact that Paris 
should have sent forth Protestant Missionaries to Africa. 
Id consequence of the late Revolution, these devoted men 
were placed in great pecuniary difficulties, and were obliged 
to appeal for help to their friends in England and at the 
Capej but it may be hoped that now the crisis of their 
trials has gone by, and that they will still be able to main- 
tain their operations, which have already been crowned 
with considerable success. We have no wish to monopolise 
the conversion of South Africa. The field is extensive, and 
the work is gi-eat ; and there is therefore ample room for 
the labours of all who have a disposition to go and scatter 
the good seed of life. Let France send forth her Mission- 
aries; and let Germany send forth hers; and let America, 
if she will, also send forth hers: and yet the churches of 
Great Britain may multiply their agents to any extent 
they please;— nor need any jealousy arise among the 
different Societies relative to results, since all will have 
their share in the harvest that shall finally be reaped. 

The Paris Missionary Society has at present nine or ten 
stations, chiefly situated in the Bechuonarland, and employs 
ten Missionaries, three assistants, a printer, and a physician. 
On the Moriah station, most of the inhabitants of which 
are Baautus, the members of the church number upwards 
of a hundred, whilst those who attend the pubhc services 
of the sanctuary exceed four hundred and fifty. The total 
number of communiomta under the care of the Misslonariiee 
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IB nearly six liundred, and the number of scholars in the 
several schools ia upwards of eleven hundred. The influence 
of Ohriatiiinity ia beginning to be felt by the Bosutua to a 
very great estent. Moshesh, the Chief, though not decidedly 
& Christian, is an enlightened man ; and two of his sons, 
with one of whom I became acquainted on his visit to the 
Colony, are converta to the faith of Christ, and are zealously 
engaged in propagating that faith amongst their people. 
The younger of them received, at his baptism, the name of 
David. One of his companions, who was baptized at the 
same time, owed his religious impressions to a terrific 
storm which occurred whilst he was attending his father's 
flocks. In his alarm, he cried, " Heavenly Father, 'whom 
the whites of Thaba Boaaiou proclaim!" lie then put his 
little shield upon the ground, knelt down, and said, " Je- 
hovah, I do not know thee ; but have pity upon me, and 
permit me to return to my father and mother," From 
that time he became a faithful follower of Christ. 

The state of a Heathen's mind, feeling after (iod, if h^ly 
he might find him, is beautiiiiUy illustrated in the following 
narration, given by a Basutu convert : — "Your news, white 
man, are what I wanted and sought for before I knew you, 
aa yoii shall judge for yoursel£ A dozen years ago I went, 
in a cloudy season, to pasture my flock along the Tlotse, 
among the Maloutia. Seated on a rock in sight of my 
sheep, I asked myself sad questions, — yes, sad, because I 
could not answer them. 'The stars, — who touched them with 
his hand! on what pillars do they rest) The waters are 
not weary; they know no other law than that of running 
without ceasing at night and morning alike ; but where do 
they stop, or who makes them thus run) The clouds also 
go, return, and fall in water on the earth ; whence do they 
arise! who sends themi It surely is not the Barokaa who 
give us the rain; for how could they make iti and why 
do not I see them when they raise themselves to heaven 
in search of itJ I cannot see the wind; but what is it in 
itself? who brings it, or removes it, makes it blow, roar, 
rebound, and frighten us) Do I know how the com 
grows? Yesterday nothing was visible in my field; to-day 
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I return thither, and I find it. It is very amall, scarcely 
perceptible, but it graduallj^ increases and developes itself, 
as a, young man grows ; who can have given the ground 
wisdom and power to produce it?' Then I buried niy fore- 
head in my hands. Again I reflected with myself, saying, 
' We all depart, but this country renifuns; it remains alone, 
for we all quit it to go away; but whither do we gol' My 
heart said, 'Perhaps there eiist other men besides ua: we 
shall go to them.' A second time it said, 'Perhaps those men 
live under the earth : when we depart hence, wa may go 
to join them.' But another thought arose, 'Those men under 
the earth, — whence came they)' On this my heart could 
lliink no longer: it wandered. In its turn my conscience 
spoke to me, saying, 'AU men do much evil ; and thou, thou 
also, hast done much evil: woe to thee!' I recalled many 
wrongs that I had done to others; and because of them 
my conscience gnawed me, as I sat solitary on the rock, 
and I was afraid. I got up, and ran after my sheep, en- 
deavouring to enliven myself ; but I trembled much."* 

Here were a few scintillations of the light of nature, 
but they only served to mnke the darkness visible. Ques- 
tions such as these will frequently arise in the mind of an 
untutored Heathen ; but he repairs to nature's oracle for an 
answer to them, in vain. Man needs the light of Revela- 
tion; and until that light breaks upon his vision, ignorance 
enthralls him, and superstition holds him uuder its potent 
spelL 

The Missions of the Wesleyan Society among the Bechu- 
anas have not been less successful than those of the Paris 
Society. To some of them we have refcn-ed already, and 
would only add, that they now number upwards of seven 
hundred church members, and nearly one thousand schotai's 
and catechumens, whilst about one himdred and twenty active 
agents are employed in the spread of Christianity, in addi- 
tion to the regularly ordained Missionaries. If our limits 
would permit, we could relate many facts connected with the 
establishment and pi-ogress of these Missions of a higUy in- 
teresting character. Much toil and self-denial were endured 
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bj those who laid the foundations of the work; and those f) 
have succeeded them are men of zeal, courage, and pereere- 
rance; and now a superstructure ia being raised, which gives 
promise of a noble and extensive edifice, — a spiritual temple, 
which will be filled and animated with the presence of the 
Holy One. further westward than the Wesleyan and French 
Missions, are those of the London Missionary Society, which 
have also, after many years of patient labour, been emi- 
nently successful in the elevation of the native tribes. 
The work of Mr. Moffat, which ia in the hands of every 
one interested in the history of Christian Miiaions, gives 
a very fiill account of the triumphs gained by that Society, 
and of the aspect which its labours now assume. I had 
the pleasure of meeting with that eminent Missionary 
in Graham's Town, on his return from England, and 
shall never forget the impression which his addresses, on 
one or two occasions, made upon my mind. How joyous 
was the welcome he received at Euruman, when, after an 
absence of three or four years, he appeared again among 
his flock ! " For many successive weeks," he observes, "the 
station continued to be a scene of bustle, the great influx 
of strangers and believers from the different out-station^ 
made us feel something like what we did among the ei- 
citementa of England. At one time there were not fewer 
than twenty waggons belonging to Bechuanae, which had 
arrived laden with visiters, including almost every member 
of the Batlapi royal family, besides several subordinate 
Chiefe. Mothibi, the old King, stooping with age, came 
with his wife Mahuto, on whose brow the evening shades 
of life were fast spreading, both members of Christ's mys- 
tical body, a brother and sister beloved. Here they were 
met by their children from Lekatlong, who had come with 
a company from that place, including the native Teacher 
Gasibonoe, Mothibi's son and Regent, from Borigelong, 
and abo his uncle, Mahura, the influential Chief at Taung, 
with their respective trains of followers, came to bid us 
welcome. The most perfect harmony prevailed. We had 
the Communion of the Lord's Supper with about four 
hundred persons." 
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• Among; the labours of Christian Missionariea in this part 

of South Africa, na well aa in Kafiroria, that of fonning 
Grammars of the languages of the people, atid of transla^ 
ting and printing the Sacred Scriptures, is one of 
the most valuahle. The dialects spoken hy the Bechuana 
tribes are closely alhed to the Kaffir dialects, the grammati- 
cal conatruction being the aarae, though the roots of the 
words are often different. The alliteral feraOy of languages in 
which both the Kaffir and Bechuana dialects are included, 
extends, as we have before observed, through a very large 
portion of the interior of the continent, having been traced 
beyond the equator to the second degree of north latitude. 
The Bechuana diaJects are divided into two classes, which 
have been called respectively the Sisuto and the Sitlapi, the 
chief difference between them consisting in consonantal 
changes ; — the Sisuto dialects being softer and nearer the 
Kaffir, than the Sitlapi. "The strong guttural of the 
latter, is a soft aspirate in the former, whilst there are se- 
veral other mutations, such ns b, eh, and tk, into /,* ts into 
p, and sometimes i; and rinto I, and sometimes s; which 
tend to render the enunciation of the Sisuto dialect more 
melodious and pleasant than that of the Sitlapi." * Both 
these dialects contain several aub-diviaionSj which vary from 
one another iu diiferent degrees. The Sisuto dialects are 
chiefly spoken by those tribes who occnpy the eastern 
portions of the Bechuana-land ; as for example, the Basutus. 
the Batlokwa or Mantatees, the Batau, and many other 
tribes further to the north ; the Sitlapi dialects are spoken 
by the Barolonga, the Batlapis, tlie Bahamtai, and others, 
who inhabit the western part of this extensive territory. 
In both these dialects the basis of a literature has been 
formed. The first grammar of the Sichuana language, a 
term under which all the dialects of both classes are inclu- 
ded, was published by the Eev. J. Arohbell, in the year 
1837, adapted to the Sitlapi, and other western dialects; 
and the second by the Rev. E. Cassalis, adapted to the 
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eBstem, in 184^1. In the Sitlapi dialect Mr. MolTat j 
when in England, the wkole of the New Testament, j 
the hook of Psahma, together with a, Hymn-hook, and several 
other works; and irom the Wealejaa Mission press have 
ifiatied seTeral portions of the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and New Testament, in the Siralong and the Sisuto dialects. 
Thua one of the first and greatest difficulLies that present 
themselves before a Christian Miaaionary when be enters 
among a people having no written language, ho^ been over- 
come : and now he may, with comparatiyely little trouble, 
acquire a knowledge of the Sichuajia dialects; and then, 
without the aid of an interpreter, proclaim the word of 
life. And when it ia remembered that these dialects are 
spoken so extensively, how important will the success that 
has attended the labours of the Christian Missionary in 
this department of his work appear! A key baa been 
fiimiahed to the languages of all, or nearly all, the tribes 
and nations of South-Eafitem Africa; and the man of 
science, or the Christian Minister, who ia in possession of 
this key may unlock the stores of knowledge and of truth 
to thousands who are wrapt in ignorance and gloom. 

By the Griquaa, the Bastaords, and many of the Koran- 
nas, the Dutch language is spoken, and will probably extend 
among the Bechnanas. Many of the Dutch Boors who 
left the Cape Colony a few years ago, have settled on the 
banks of the Vaal and other rivers, where, for a considerable 
period, they have greatly annoyed the rightful proprietors 
of tho soil, and occasioned strife and war to a very wide 
extent. The Colonial Government has been frequently 
obliged to interfere, and on one or two occasions to send 
troops into the country to suppress the spirit of revolts 
Into the details of events that occurred during my residence 
in the Colony it is imnecessary that I should enter; but the 
reports that often reached us of the state of the Bechuana- 
land were most alarming; and sometimes we were appre- 
hensive lest the Missionaries and their fnmili^, as well 
as the native tribes, should suffer. In 1845 a British Re- 
sident was sent into the country, with a view to G» fl 
establishment of authority and order; but the emf 
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were dbaatkfied ; and the most inretenite enmitj existing 
between them and the Uriquaa, thej took up arms ogiunst 
them, BJid afterwards threatened an attack upon Moahesh 
and the Basutus. In thia unsettled state tke country re- 
mained until the arrival at the Cape of the present Governor, 
Sir Harry Smith, who, after the establishment of peace 
between the Colony and Kafiraria, proceeded to the Bechu- 
ana-land, where he held interviews with many of the 
leading Boors, and with the principal Chiefs of the 
country, in order, if possible, to settle, on a permanent 
basis, the relationship between the two contending parties. 
It waa acknowledged " that peace, harmony, and tran- 
qniUity eoidd neither be establifihed nor laaintwned, with- 
out the existence of some great paramount authority ;" and 
therefore, with the full concurrence of the Chiefa Mfahesh, 
Moroko, and Adam Kok, and in accordance with the wish 
of at least the beBt-^iispoaed of the Dutch emigrants, the 
whole of the country beyond the great Orange Eiver as 
fiir north as the Vaal River, and as far east as the Quathlamba 
mountains, was prockimed under the sovereignty of Her 
Majesty the Queen.* 

This proclamation does not interfere with the hereditary 
rights of the native Chiefs; it protects and upholds them; 
but it places all British subjects, living in these territories, 
under British law, granting them, at the same time, the 
privileges of citizens, and all other advantages civil and 
political, which, in their peculiar circumstances they can 
enjoy. They are to pay to the native Chiefs whose lands 
they occupy an annual quit-rent, and to cultivate towards 
them amity and friendship. All the Missionary stations in 
the country are under the especial protection of Her Ma- 
jesty; and countenance will he given to every effort to 
extend the blessings of civilization and Christianity through 
this extensive region. 

The results of this important measure it is impossible to 
foresee. That they will be highly beneficial, few perhaps 

• See the Blue Book contdning the Correspondciicp of Sir H. 
Smilh vith the Home Government, July, 1B4S. 
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to doubt. Already European towns a 
inning to rise up in sereral localities wliioh 



villagea 

were formerly but barren wastes; and the tide of civilisation 

will flow onward through the native tribes until it reaches 

even the borders of the newly-diacovered lake. Proridenoe 

has called Great Britain to the perft 

work in South Africa. He has given her the colonies 

the Cape and Port-Natal; He has permitted her to 

her standard in Eaffraria; and He has granted her " the 

northern aovereignty" that she may diffuse the inestimable 

blessings of the Oospel, elevate the barbarian, and establish 

peace. If she is faithful to her trust, she will be had in 

lour by nations yet unborn : if she is unmindful of 
her posseasions will be wrested from her, and her gloiy 
depart. 
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Concluding ol 



The resources of a country are not illimitable. Howevs 
rich its soil, and however industrious ite inhabitants, it c 
only sustain a given amount of population. When, therefor^ 
population multiplies more rapidly than the means of suppor^ 
there will necessarily be a scarcity of food ; and, consequent^J 
among the labouring classes of the conmiunity,a large ai 
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of distresB, wkicli will graduaUy increase with their increaaing 
numbers. 

Now, that Great Britain haa arrived at a point beyond 
whicb. her resources cannot be multiplied, is by no means 
evident. If, indeed, this were the caae, her prospects would 
be fearful ; for with all the checks to the increase of her 
population, arising from emigration, or any other source, it 
cannot be doubted that, with occasional esceptions, her 
population is increasing, annually, to the amount of several 
thousands. But, though ahe could sustain a much larger 
number of inhabitants than she now does, her resources 
are not developed with that rapidity with which she 
multiplies her population; and hence the difSculties which 
hundreds feel, in their efforts to obtain a subsistence for 
their fiunihea In every branch of trade competition is so 
great, that the complaint is often made, that it is scarcely 
possible for an Loneat man to live; and, among the working 
claasea, there are multitudes who are destitute of employ- 
ment four days out of sii. 

The question then arises, and becomes one of deep 
national interest, What can be done to reheve her of these 
difficulties J One mode of relief is found in the establish- 
ment of colonies in lands but very imperfectly occupied, and 
whose resources, probably most abundant, have, as yet, been 
scarcely opened up. This method has been adopted from 
the earliest ages. " It was customary," says Schlegel, "when 
the population became too numerous, for the younger 
brethren, or a certain number of youths chosen by lot, to 
ciuit their country, under the guidance of a leader of their 
choice, or of one marked out by feme; and, proceeding on 
an expedition of adventure, conquer other homes for them- 
selves, and seek out their fortunes towards the east or 
towards the west, or beneath the fairer sky of a southern 
region. Even in a more advanced, nay, in the moat 
advanced, stage of civilization, every slAte and nation is 
necessitated by nature, if I may so speak, to disburden 
itself of a redundant population, and to extend itself in new 
settlements, — in one word, to found colonies, and to possess 
them, This is the standing law, the fundamental rule 
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of health, iii the progressive deyelopment of nations; luid 
where this necessity does not exist in an equal degree, i 
must consider it only a caae of exception, and we shall be 
sure to find out that some special cause precludes the 
operation of this principle for a time; for, sooner or later, 
nature will force us to this expedient." 

Great Britain already poasesaes colonies, some of them 
the finest in the world. It was once thought that they were 
an encumbrance to her, coating more than tliey were worth : 
but this opinion is now discarded; and it ia generally 
admitted that she owes much of her prosperity, as wel" 
of her power and greatness, to her vast colonial emplra 
She holds possessions in almost every latitude. Her a 
are spreading themselves in every portion of the globe. 
The wealth of India is hera; and the fifth continent of the 
globe, with its multitude of islands, ia under her control; 
considerable portions of America still own her sway; and 
in both Western and Southern Africa she has planted her 
standard, and eatabliahed her authority. To the question, 
How has she gained these vast accessions? it is not needfiil 
to advert. In some inatonoea they may have been won by 
power, not always mindful of justice ; but, be this as it may, 
they are now in her possession, and it is impos^ble that 
she should abandon them, even were she so disposed. Hot 
children, then, oppressed by poverty at home, or unable to 
procure a decent maintenance, may betake themselves to 
other land^ where industry is demanded and will meet 
with its reward, and where brighter prospects are presented 
to their view. Australia is comparatively unpeopled. The 
Canadas are far from being filled. And the Cape of Good. 
Hope and Port-Nat*l, as well na the islands at our antipodes, 
are earnestly inviting the emigrant to their shores. 

But the love of country ia deeply fixed in the human 
heart, and men are not easily induced to leave their father- 
land. Besides which, as Dr. Arnold haa observed, "ignoiMit 
persons are unwilling to emigrate, because they know 
nothing of the country to wMch they are urged to go, ; 
of the nature of the journey tfl it. The sea with all its 
wonders is, in the first place, a great terror to them; but 
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suppose the voyage over, atill their minda can find nothing 
to rest upon. The face of the country, the climate, the 
society, the way of Uving, the work which they may be 
called to do, all are strange and incomprehensible; and 
whatever their distress may be at home, atill they would 
rather endure it than wrench themselvea from all that they 
know, to venture upon a new world, in which there is not 
a single object, animate or inaniniate, from which they can 
expect a friendly welcome." These difficulties are, however, 
being rapidly removed; the former by the presaiire of the 
tiroes, and the latter bj the spread of knowledge and 
information. Thousands annually forsake these islands, 
with very few prospects of ever beholding them again; and 
thousands more are ready to depart, could they be assured 
that the enterprise would be attended with success. Which 
of our colonies shall we choose ! is a question that also 
presents itself to the mind, " We cannot maintain our 
&mihes with comfort in this country," we have heard it 
swd by several individuals; "and we therefore think of 
emigrating. Whither would you advise us to go ^ Within 
what latitude shall we take up our abode 1" 

Without intending any disparagement to the rest of our 
colonial possessions, we would offer a few observations 
relative to the Cape of Good Hope, and the territories 
connected with it, believing that, notwithstanding some 
disadvantages, it possesses claims on the attention of those 
who are looking forward to emigration for themselves, and 
on this country generaUy, quite equal to those of some 
other colonies which are at present much more popular. 
The British public has not been favourably impressed 
respecting it ; for, whilst AustraUa, New-Zealand, and the 
Canadfts have had their advocates in Parliament, and have 
been frequently described in glowing terms in the popular 
periodicals of the day, few individuals possessed of much 
influence have felt interested in the welfare of South Africa, 
and hut comparatively little information has been diffused 
relative to its character. Thus, while two hundred and forty- 
eight thousand and eighty-nine persons, under the auspices of 
jnt, emigrated from this country during the year 



1848, of these onlj one thousftnd four hundred and furty-fi 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope.* And yet thoM 
can be very little doubt that, independently of Na* 
which is a separate province, and still more Taluable ti 
ita eldest sister, the Cape would annually absorb a popiilatai 
flowing into it from other shores, of four or fire thousand. 

For a general description of the Colony, and more par- 
ticularly of the Eastern Province, we must refer the reader 
to our second chapter. Of the Western Province, as a field 
for emigration, we cannot speak in very favourahie terms; 
though at Cape-TowB the industrious will soon gain employ- 
ment; and few pkces are to he found posseaaing great«XH 
advant^^es of a moral and religious kind, than thia. 
Editor of the " Commercial Advertiser," a journal publis 
in that city, referring lately to the progress of education ai 
ila beneficial tendencies, affirms that "there was not i 
sinner, old or young, presented at the last Quarterly S 
from the twenty-flve thousand inhabitants of Cape-Town; j|| 
town holding many thousands of emancipated slave attd^' 
prize Negroes; a seaport-town, also, abounding in brandy 
and tobacco shops." Such a testimony could not be given 
respecting many towns in England. The Western Province 
generally, however, is not so promising to the emigrant as 
the Eastern ; and to this part of the country, and Natfd, 
our remarks will be principally confined. 

To the fertility of the soil we have alluded in several of 
the preceding chapters. Considerable portions of it are 

■ In the Lusiad of Camoens, there is a most graphic description of 
3 monstrous phantom, with which Vasca de Gamaaadhiseonipamoii*, _ 
oome in contact when doublitig the promontory of the C«pe, ■ " 
which being aeked, "What art thou!" answers, 
" I am tJie Spirit of that mighty Cape — 
So long conceal' d — now oali'd 'the Cape of StorniB," 
Unknown to all philosophers of old,— 
To Strabo, Pliny, and to Ptolemy. 
The whole of Africa's extended coast 
I terminate with this, till now unseen, 
Projecting land, which towards the' Antarctic Pole 
Eitends, and which you impiously invade." 
One would think that this phantom were sljll therei bat really, ni 
need to feai it, if it is. 
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alluvial, and its productions are both numerous and abun- 
dant. Wheat of the finest quality, barley, oats, rye, Indian 
com, and millet, grow in many parts of tbe Colony, moat 
luxuriantly. It is true that the country is subject to long 
periods of drought, and that it is intersected by very few 
rivers that can be made available for irrigation, without 
considerable expense : hence the farmers' crops are depend- 
ent on contingencies, and sometimes fail entirely; but one 
bad season is often succeeded by a good one, when, watered 
by abundant showers, the earth brings forth in plenty. 
The time will probably come when gram will he exported 
from the Cape in large quantities. Skill and labour are 
required to improve the capabilities of the soil; and they 
will meet with ample recompence in the course of time. 
What the apphcation of agricultural chemistry might effect 
in such a country as South Africa, it is impossible to sunnise. 
Fruit is likewise plentiful ' Grapes, oranges, figs, peaches, 
pomegranates, if not indigenous to the chmate, flourish 
luxuriantly under proper cultivation; whilst many other 
fruits grow wild, aome of which are valuable for domestic 
purposes; as, for example, the Cape gooseberry, {physalis 
pvbetcens,) and several kinds of blnckberries. In the 
market fruit is cheap ; but vegetables, on the contrary, are 
scarce and dear. This, however, is owing, not to the un- 
auitableness of the soil or climate to produce them, but 
rather to the want of labour. When the ground is well 
supplied with water, and proper attention is bestowed on 
them, vegetables of all kinds flourish. In a coramunicntioa 
now before me, it is stated, that in the neighbourhood of 
Sidbury, a rising village between Portr^Eli^abeth and 
Graham's Town, five roots of the common potatoe, in a 
light alluvial soil, yielded seven hundred and nine tubers, 
weighing upwards of thirty-four pounds. Asparagus grows 
wild in various parts of the Colony. In referenoe to the 
botany of the country, we may quote the observations of 
the traveller Burchell: — "All that I had pictured to myself 
respecting the riches of Cape botany was far surpassed by 
what I saw in one day's waJk. At every step a different 
plant appeared; and it is not an exaggerated description 
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the countrv, if it should be compared to a. botanic gar<: 

negleeted and left to grow in & etat« of nature. As I 
Jong, I could not divest myself of feelings of regret, that 
flTery step my foot crushed some beautiful plant." 

The attention of the colonista resident on the coast W' 
now being directed to the cultivation of the cotton-plant; 
and an Aisaociatioo has recently been formed in Gr^iam's 
Tomi, tlie objects of which are, to procure supplies of seed 
from various parts of the world, to diffuse information »a 
to the best modes of culture, and tK> introduce suitetde 
machinery for cleaning the raw material The cotton-plant 
will grow along a line of coast twenty miles in breadtji^ 
from Algoa-Bay to Port-Natal; and there can be httle doi ' 
that this valuable conUnodity would soon become 
of export from the shores of Southern Africa 
quantities, were commercial men, int«rested in itd groi 
to lend their aid in the forming of plantations. To 
manufacturing districts of Great Britain the cotton tradO'^ 
SO important, that it constitutes the basis of their pro»e' 
perity. " Let Glasgow flourish," has been interpreted, 
" Success to the cotton trade." " Cotton," says a writer in the 
British Quarterly Eeview, " is of more consequence to Great 
Britain than any other raw produce, excepting com, 
perhaps iron. Indeed, a proper supply of cotton-wool, 
good quality, and at a cheap rate, may he shown to b»' 
matter of more vital concern to the northern Englishman 
than even cheap com." And after an elaborate dissertation 
on the growth of cotton in India and America, the writer 
aaks, "But are there no other climes, no other soils, warmed 
by the ' bright circle of the sun,' if not equally, yet ext 
lently, suited to produce the same material!" The ; 
is. Yes. Our hitherto despised possessions in South 
would furnish us with the article. A Tirgin soO tl 
waits to receive the seed ; and labour, skill, and capital 
alone required to establish a new field for the producti< 
of this article. Intended emigrants would do well to stut 
this question, and to make themselves acquainted with tl 
theory of cotton-growing, ia order to fit themselvef 
future practice; for it is not improbable that many 
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bare these shores for Albany or Port-Natal will find it 
adTantageous to employ their energies in the cultivation of 
this useful plant. 

But vast tracts of land, especially in the upper districts 
of the Colony, will never be suitable for anything but 
paaturage. The rearing of cattle and of sheep must 
therefore be the principal busineas of the Cape fanner. At 
present, I believe this branch of industry proves the most 
remunerative. Wool is now the moat important article of 
export from the Colony; and the Cape wools have realized 
in the London markets prices nearly equai to those of the 
finest teiture from Australia. The quantity now annually 
shipped from Port-Elizabeth considerably exceeds two 
millions of pounds.* But the heat eheep-walks in the 
country are either already occupied, or can only be obtained 
at high prices: hence, generally speaking, none but capi- 
talists, going to the Cape, are able to enter into this 
department of labour; shepherds, however, and superin- 
tendents of farms, obttun very fair wages, and have com- 
monly some interest in the increase of the flocks. Let not 
the intended emigrant speculate, on any account, in the 
purchase of land whilst in this country. Until he airive*' 
at the Cape, he is not in a position to judge of the real 
Talue of a farm, and may easily be deceived. English 
&rming, and fanning in a country like South Africa, are 
two very different things. There are considerable quantities 
of Grown Land yet undisposed of, the upset price of which 
is two shillings per acre, and upwards; but the character of 
it depends upon the locality, and a variety of other circum- 
stances, which can only be understood Upon the spot. 

It was never my lot to visit Port-Natal, although, when 
travelling in Kaffraria, I was but a short distance from it ; 
but as it is now attracting so much of the attention of the 
public, and as several events connected with its history 
occurred during my residence in the country, a few remarks 

• The qnantity of wool shipped direct from Port- Elizabeth during 
the year 18*8, whb 2,079,968 Ihs., the value of which was £S6,010. The 
totsl value of the colonial eiporla for that year was £1*4,992, and of 
the imports for coniumption, £311,S0*. 
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respecting it, in conneiion with the question of emigratiol 
m&j Dot be inappropriate. 

This Colony is situated on the eafltern coast of Afrit 
between the twenty-eighth and thirty-first parallek I 
south latitude, and i» bounded on the south by the i 
pondo country, on the north by the territory of the Zulus, 
on the west by the Quathlamba mount^na, mid on the 
eaat by the Indian Ocean. A more favourable position, 
for trade and commerce cannot be desired. Its proximity 
to the Mauritius and to the island of Madagascarj the 
readiness with which communication might be established 
with AustraUa and the isles of the Pacific; and the adraa-_ 
tages it afibrds sa a place of call for ships trading in tltU 
East, can scarcely fail to render it a prosperous and thrivin|B 
Colony. J 

Ita history is briefly told. About ninety years siter the 
discovery of the Cape, Port-Natal was visited by a Portu- 
guese navigator of the name of Perestrello, who gave a Tei7 
flattering description of ita beauty and fertility ; and, ii 
year 1689, the Dutch Eaat India Company, having pn 
chased of the aborigines a large tract of land, founded ■ 
settlement under the jurisdiction of Holland. Little i 
known of the success of that enterprise; but the Co1ob_ 
continued in the hands of the Dutch until the year 181s 
when both it and the Cape were ceded to the British Crowi 
No further attempts, however, were made to colonize Natal; ■ 
except by private individuals; for although it was described 
by those who visited it, as a most enchanting country, the 
British Government did not deem it right to encourage 
enterprise, or to promote emigration to a land so far awnf^ 

But in the year 1836 an event occurred, fraught wilj^ 
the highest interests to our possessions in South Afrioi 
though viewed at the time with comparative indifferent 
A large number of the Dutch farmers, living chiefly ii 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, having becon 
dissatisfied with the Oovemment, resolved to withdi 
themselvea from under its jurisdiction, and, disposing < 
their lands for comparatively trifling sums, took 
families, their flocks, and their herds, and crossed 1 
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boundary, with a view to eatablish themselTes in the coimtry 
to the north-east. Here some of them were attacked by 
the Zulu Chiela, Matzilikabd and Dingaan, and auiFered 
great disasters; others crossed the Tugela, and settled in 
Natal, where they attempted to establish an independent 
Government, in ita character decidedly republican. 

These circumstances compelled the British Government 
at the Cape to interfere; and in the year 1842 a Commia- 
aioner was sent from Cape-Town to Natal to take poaaesaioa 
of the country, and to eatablish British law. The Commis- 
sioner was accompanied by a miHtary force, under the 
coaunand of Captain Smith. I remember well the day that 
the troops set out upon tiieir journey from Graham's Town. 
All was bustle aad excitement ; and not a little anxiety was 
experienced relative to the reception that would be given 
them at Natal. The farmers had threatened to resist 
''Wiem; but hopes were entertained that they would receive 
them peacefully, and submit to the terms which the Govern- 
ment would propose. But these hopes proved to be delu- 
sive. The troops, whose numbers were but small, marched 
through Kaffraria, and through the territories of Faku and 
'Ncapai, as friends; but on their arrival at Natal, they found 
the Boors in an attitude of the moat determined opposition ; 
and it was with difficulty that Captain Smith was able to 
throw up an entrenchment, within which he might defend 
himself, ere they made an attack upon his men, and 
threatened their destruction. Here, for several weeks, he 
waa obliged to act on the defensive; and, being unable to 
obtain supphes, was at length reduced to the necessity of 
shooting his horses, and taking them for food. Fortunately 
he found means of communicating with the Cape ; an 
individual succeeded in eluding, under cover of the night, 
the vigilance of the Boors, and, mounting a horse, set off 
on a journey to Graham's Town through Kafiraria, calling 
at the Mission stations in that country, and obtaining such 
assistance as he required. The intelligence communicated 
by this individual roused the authorities to action, and a 
force was immediately dispatched, by sea, for the relief of 
Captain Smith and his gallant little band. The Boors 
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Etgaia resisted; but the landing of the forces was ea^y 
effected under the guns of a ship of war, the enemy soon 
put to the rout, and Captain Smith reheved. 

Some of the leaders in thia rebellion fled, and rewards 
were offered for their apprehension. The country waa then 
formally proclaimed British territory, and such meafiuraa 
adopted as were requisite to place it under proper govera- 
ment. The Boors, howcrer, were obstinate, and resolved that 
they would not yield allegiance to Great Britain; and many 
of them foolishly crossed the Drakenberg, and "trekked" 
into the interior, or towards the vicinity of Delagoa-Bay. 
Their principal plea for taking this step waa, the uncertain 
tenure on which they held their lands ; but, aa subsequent 
events proved, this ground of complaint might have been 
speedily removed; for though these farmers had no real 
right to the landa on which they had settled, yet the 
Government waa not disposed to treat them harshly, and 
titles would, no doubt, have been granted them in the 
cour^ of time. But a large amount of rashness exhibited 
itaelf in the conduct of the Boors, for which some of them 
have been called to suffer couaiderable hardships and 
privations. When men complain of the tyranny of the 
law, and try to escape from under ita jurisdiction, thejr 
often find that their condition is far from being improveij 
and that If their necks have been delivered from a yoke of 
wood, it has only been to be placed under a much heavi^ 
yoke of iron. 

Letters patent, declaring Port-Natal a British colony, 
were issued in England in the year 1844; and, in the year 
following, a Lieutenant-Governor wafl appointed, to watch 
over, and direct, its interests. Subsequently, a Legislative 
Council was granted to the Colony; and now Natal 
own Government, subject, of course, to that of the parent 
state, and promises to become one of the most valuabte 
dependencies of the British Crown. 

Natal embraces an area of about eighteen thousand squaro 
miles; so that it is somewhat more than half the size of 
Ireland. This territory has been divided into six districts, 
to which magistracies have been appointed, and in whioh 
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sites for towns and Tillages have been selected, destined 
[wrhaps to become places of conaiderabie importance, where 
trade will flourish, and the flag of commerce wuve, and 
sanctuBiies rise up to bless both a nutive, and an Anglo- 
Saxon, population. The division of D'Urban includes the 
magnificent bay, twelve miles in length and three iu 
breadth, in which vessels find a haven and a port, as 
peaceful, if not yet so busy, as any on our native ooaats. A 
bar of sand, however, crosses the narrow entrance of this 
bay, so that larger ships cannot enter without danger; but 
it is probable that this difficulty will, to a considerable 
extent at least, be overcome. The town of D'Urban is 
situated on the margin of the bay, and begins already to 
assume a very promising appearance. The entire district 
ia exceedingly rich and fertile, is well supplied with water, 
and produces cotton, indigo, the sugar-cane, barley, oats, 
and vegetables in abundance. The scenery is described by 
those who have witne^ed it as most enchanting, and the 
reports in general of this piart of the country are such as to 
awaken the most romantic visions. Considerable portions 
of it are inhabited by natives; but they are British sub- 
jects, and are, moreover, peaceful, and disposed to work. 
In the forests of mangroves, which exist in this locality, 
a more formidable neighbour takes up hia abode, — the 
elephant ; but before the advancing tide of civilization he 
will " trek," as the Boors call it, into the interior. 

The district of Pieter-Mauritzberg lies inland, and is a fine 
graring-country, especially for lai^er cattle; that of the 
tlmvoti joins the sea, to the eastward of the division of 
D'Urban,and is described as suitable both for agriculture and 
grazing; and the divisions of Impafane, the tipper Tukela, 
and Umzingati, thougb differing in some respects one from 
another, are all similar in character, fertile and productive, 
and capable of sustaining a very considerable population. 
The town of Pieter-Mauritzberg, situated in the district of 
that name, is the capital of the Colony, and the head- 
quarters of the troops. From D'Urban, or the bay, it is 
distant about fifty miles, and some parts of the road are 
difficult and rugged; but one of the fii-st results of the 
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occupation of the country will doubtless be the improveSJ 
ment of this road, which rauat be an object of very great 
importance. 

One of the first qnestiona that present themselves to the 
mind of the intended emigrant respecting the country to 
which he turns hia thoughts, relates to the character of ita 
climate,^health being a blessing on which all his hopes 
depend. Of the climate of Natal it is scarcely possibly 
according to the testimony of all who have visited the 
countty, to speak too highly. It is evidently superior to 
that of the Cape, being somewhat more equable, and, in the 
summer months, lees sultry and oppressive. The Quath' 
lamba mountains, which separate it from the Bechuana- 
land, and which reach an elevation of from three to nine 
thousand feet, shelter it conaiderahly from the hot winds of 
the interior; and, by attracting the clouds, secure for it, 
during summer, a genial supply of rain. The thermometer 
during this season of the year ranges as high as 85' in the 
shade; and during the winter season often reaches 60°.* 
The country is watered by numerous streams and riTers, 
which in some localities may be led out to irrigate the land 
with comparatively little difficulty or trouble. It might be 
supposed that this feature in its character would give ri 
to malaria, and would have a tendency to prodw 
fever, and dysentery ; but this is not the 
this kind being unknown, except as the result of I 
improper use of spirituous liquors. 

The Quatblamba mountains are formed of granite, (w] 
also abounds in many of the kloofs and vaDeys of the int^^fl 
rior districts,) and of baaalt, greenstone, shale, and feltspar- 
Sandatone and shale are the prevailing rocks of Pieter- 
Mauritzberg, and slate of a friable character is found in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital of that district Coal has 

in annual temperahire of Cape-Town, ncoording to Hum- 
iiunmer and winter temperatures, are enpresaed 
jon : — 65° 7, ;j^ ; in whieh the nunilier standing 
before the fraction indicatea the mean annual temperature, ita 
numerator the winter, and the denominator ihe summer temperatore. 
Those of Port- Natal will probably be a little higher. 
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been disravered in two or three localities, and will probably 
be found to exist in considerable quantities; in which ca^ 
it will become an article of export to Cape-Town and Port- 
Elizabeth, and will greatly add to the importance of Natal 
in a commercial point of view. Limestone rocks occur in 
various parta of the country, which may be easily rendered 
available in building. 

The soil, as we have already intimated, ia most pro- 
ductive. " The land in many ports," observes Sir Harry 
Smith, "is rich and fertile beyond description; capable of 
producing cotton, tobacco, and, I think, indigo, us tbe 
latter plant in its wild state abounds." Maize, oate, and 
barley, are also cultivated successfully; and coffee, aniseed, 
and the sugar-cane, will grow luxuriantly.* Mr. Bjme 
observes that he has visited many climes, has dwelt beneath 
the burning sun of India, has traversed Australia, visited 
New-Zealand, and many other lands, but has never seen a 
country blessed by a. bounteous Providence with a more 
fertile aoU than the Colony of Natal. 

For the cultivation of cotton, a joint-stock Company hae 
been formed, with a capital of £20,000, in 3,0U0 shares, 
which have been readily taken up by the merchants o 
the Cape and of NntaL Twenty-five thousand acres of 
land have been purchased of the Crown, and operatioi 
have already been commenced. A number of emigrants 
from Germany are asaociated with this scheme, which was 
partly originated by Mr. Eet^heil, of the firm of Messrs. 
Jung and Co., who, having obtained an extensive tract of 
land fifteen miles from D'Urban, induced a considerable 
number of {rermans to leave their native soil and settle in 
this fertile spot. Here thirty-five families are located, and 
the number is likely to increase. Large quantities of land 
are under cultivation, comfortable cottages have been 
erected, gardens tastefully laid out, a school-room and a 
place of worship raised, and a Minister engaged, I beUeve 
the Rev. Mr. Posselt, fonneriy a Missionary in Kafiraria, 

* Wheat gtowB only in the interior diatricts, twenty or thirty milea 
tmn the cout Thii i> the cue throngti the wliole of Soutbem 
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with whom I had the pleasure to meet on aeTeral 

and who is eminently fitted for the position now 

him. The euccess of the Cotton Company ia all but certain, 

if a sufficient amount of labour can be procured to carrj 

out the objects contemplated. 

The question, — la any danger to be apprehended to the 
Colony from the native tribes ? is one of great importance. 
To this inquiry, a very Batisfactoiy reply ia furnished by the 
^t that there are reaident within the Colony itself upwards 
of one hundred thousand uatiTea, the reninants of numerous 
tribes belonging chiefly to the same clasa aa the Fingoea, men- 
tioned in a previous chapter, who have taken refuge in the 
country from the terrible attacks of such savage despots aa 
Chaka and Dingaao. These people have a natural arer- 
sion to the Zulus, and will form a bulwark of defence 
against their incursionB on the Colony, should they ever 
threaten an attack. But the present Chief of the Zulu 
nation. Panda, ia disposed to cultivate the friendship of the 
EngUsh, whom he calls his fethers, and in August, 1817, 
signed a document to that effect, in the presence of 
agent of the Government. The continued peace and 
perity of the Colony will, however, greatly depend upos 
&e efforts made to evangehze the native tribes ; and hence 
it is gratifying to find that plans are likely to be formed 
which will tend to elevate them in the scale of social life. 
A capitation-tni has been laid on all the natives reffldeat 
within the Colony; respecting which Earl Grey obsei 
in a despatch addressed to Sir H. Smith, " I consider tl 
tax, to which might be added a quit^rent upon the 
which they occupy, to be calculated to be of great Tiae, 
only by affording a revenue for the most important pi 
poses, such as the eatabhshment of schoob and other ' 
tutions for their benefit, but also by imp(»ing upon thi 
the necessity of working, in order to obtaining 
paying their taxea." Let schools be established, Chi 
Missionaries encouraged, and the religious instruction 
the native tribes promoted, and they will prove of esaenlji 
service to the Colony ; not only aa labourers, 
capacity many of them are now employed at the rate 
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four or five ahillmga per month, but also as a protective 
force against the aggresaiona of the Zulus. Happily 
Christianity ia already estabUahed in Natal. The Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions had an agent there prior 
to the re-occupation of the country by Great Britain; and 
since that event tlie Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
planted the standard of the Cross, not only at D'Urban 
and Reter-Mauritzberg, where chapels have been opened 
for the public worship of the God of all cations, but also 
in other localities, where the natives are collected together 
and instructed, with fidelity and zeal. The ChriHtian emi- 
grant who may repair to Port- Natal will not find it a scene 
of desolation where he might sigh in vain for the ordinances 
of the sanctuary; for the Christian Minister has preceded 
him, and is there to give bim a most cordial welcome. We 
would advise, however, that parties of emigrants should, if 
possible, take a Minister with them; for then religious 
privileges would be multiplied, and the sound of the 
Pastor's voice be heard in every valley and on every bill , 
One of the strongest temptations in the life of an emigrant 
is, to become indifferent to religious duties; and hence it is 
essentia,! that he should have a faithful Pastor near him, 
and be continually reminded of the importance of eternal 
things. 

That Natal is an inviting country, there can be no doubt 
on the minds of unprejudiced individuals. Labour is in great 
request ; thousands of acres are ready for the plough, which, 
to patient industry, would yield a rich reward; and towns 
and villages are rising up, which, in leas than half a cen- 
tury, may become the emporiums of a flourishing and 
healthy trade. Still I should not advise people to emigrate 
team England, by iar the happiest country in the world, 
unless their circimistances compel them to the step. If they 
can obtain a comfortable subsistence here, by all means let 
them stay ; but if they cannot, and if they have rising 
families around them, whom they find it difficult to settle 
in any kind of business, — or if indigence and poverty have 
become their lot, — then may they improve their circum- 
stances by adventuring to a foreign shore. And yet, with 
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all the adTontagea which our coloniea in South Africa 
out to emigrants, not one of them is an El-Dorado, 
wealth maj he obt^ned, or fortunes realized, in : 
There are metals there, — iron, copper, tin ; but gold 
is not, as in California; and the indiTidual 
mined to be rich, or who would &in get monej, without 
and effort, must seek some other field. Whilst we can 
commend them as colonies admirably suited for the patii 
the industrioua, and the well-diapoeed, we cannot recommend 
them to the idle and the dissolute, nor jet to the tender and 
effeminate. The question. Who should emigrate? ia quite 
as important as the question. Whither should we emigrate' 
There are some who leave this country for a distant settle- 
ment, with the erroneous idea, that there, wealth will flow 
in upon them like a mighty etreain; that they will find an 
ahundanee of everything they could wish for ; and that with 
very little effort they will be able to maintain a family, 
and perhaps return to their native shores, in the course of 
a few jeara, with their pockets filled with gold. But, 
" 'TIb distance lends enchantment lo the view 
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n a few short weeks after their arrival their 

lish, and sad disappointment ia their lot. But 
Not because the Colony, as they would represent, ia 
a desert, rather than a paradise; but because they went to 
it with false notions of its character. Let the intended 
emigrant entertain moderate expectations. Let him undei^ 
stand that neither in the Oape, at Port-Natal, nor in luiy 
other colony, is man exempt from the necessity of labour. 
There is no Eden for him on earth, fie must be willing 
wherever he fixes his abode, to toil industriously ; for " in 
the sweat of his face shall he eat bread." The emigrant 
should he an active man, having his energies, both physical 
and mental, in full vigour, and ready for exercise. He 
should he a skilful man; — should know how to build, and 
plant, and sow, and reap, or, to use a very homely phrase, 
" should be ready to turn his hand to anything." He 
should he a persevering man;— not discouraged by minor 
difficulties, but willing to dig through a tunnel, if necessary. 
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until tlie light appears nt the other end of it. He ahould 
be a self-denying man; — not too fond of ease, or of the 
liunries of refined sotiety, but content to put up with, 
inconveniences; to live, at least for a time, in a wattled 
cottage, with an earthen floor; to forego the comforts of a 
well-tumiehed apartment; and to drink his tea out of a 
common basin. He will be better off some day, perhaps; 
but on hia entrance into life, as an emigrant on a foreign 
shore, he must be willing to assume a yery humble station, 
and to ascend gradually, and by gentle steps. And although 
he may not Uve to reap the fruits of so much industry, yet 
he will probably transmit an inheritance to hia children, 
sufficient to raise them to a state of comparative independ- 
ence ; and rich will be his reward, in the decline of Hfe, to 
know that, by God's bleaeing on his efforts, his posterity 
have been placed above the trials of a life of poverty. We 
know several individuals who emigrated to South Africa 
some twenty years ago, and who, when they arrived, 
found themselves without any habitation but a tent, and for 
weeks, months, and even years, knew little of the comforts 
they had left behind; and, perhaps, often wished that they 
were back again in England; but who are now, if not in 
affluent, yet in easy, circumstances, with rising families 
around them, whose prospec^i are as fair as they could well 
desire, and who would not leave the land of their adoption 
for the lovehest spot on earth. 

But there is another aspect in which this subject should 
be viewed. The welfare of our colonies depends consider- 
ably upon the moral and religious character of those who 
emigrate. If they are peopled by the refuse of this coun- 
try, — the vicious, idle, and profane, — what will they 
become? Flourishing states and communities they cannot 
be; for no social system can be consolidated without 
religion.* Rather vrill they become hot-beds of anarchy 



■ The following remarks are so Bppropriate ani! jusl, that i 
apology can be required for qugtiEg them. " Christiamty, felt to I 
inilispenBable to what may be culled colonial health, and to the actu 
preservation of aettleinenta esiating under pracarioua circimiBtanct 
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and strife, where tawlessnesB will rugn, and order 3 
Bubrerted, and a moral pestilence incessantl; prevail Let 
emigration be Hupported ; but let it be on Christian princi- 
ples; for on the moral character of the population that may 
flow into the Cape for the neit half century, ia the future 
welfare of South Afrim contingent. In the towne already 
formed, religious institutions hare been established. Christian 
churchee raised, Bancituaries erected, and the worship of the 
one true God proclaimed; but what if henceforth the 

will he cherished and EnstaiDBd, wherever the habits ofthe fielders are 
of Ihe kind moat likeSv tq render a colony permanently prosperom ; 
while simultaneous set^euients, not governed by Christian principles, 
and within which all the vices of uld civilization callapse with the 
ferocities of eavage life, will work tlieir own ruin ; for this mixture of 
the worst elemenla of the two forms of society caruot but be self- 
destructive. Such aetllements must ran their course^ — take Ihdr fate — 
and always preceing as they do toward disorder, dispersion, decay, 
must ere long become extinct Colonies which, by renouncing the 
Gospel and contemning its forma, abandon themselves Co the miastnis 
of those swamps, whereinio the old worid drains itself; shall die out i 
leavingthe desecrated wilderness to enjoy its Sahbaths, until a company 
fearing God, comes to redeem the desolation which Atheism has left as 
her most significant monunient. Thus by what may be regarded as a 
nataral process of colonial purification, and especiiiUy if aided, is it 
should be, by the paternal discretion and Christian-lite feeling of the 
Government of a Chrislian country, the wastes of the earth muM 
gradually be Chrislianiied ;— until, the world itself having become at 
once CMiliiBi and Exglish, the very names shall almost be convertible. 
Can we then retrain our happy and hopeful feelings as Chrisrians, as 

fiBtriots, and asphilantliTopisle, BtamamEntwheo Britain sits at home, 
!be a watchfnl mother of a rising world;— at a time when, by her 
direct or by her moral influence, she keeps in awe many whom she 
does nut rule: and wbeo the sceptre of England has become a symbol 
of safety, and a pledge of justice to many nations; and when the 
hand that holds that sceptre is screening from wrong the hut and 
hearth of savage tribes, on both sides the equator I At such a time, 
how does every motive, secular and religious, oorobine to enhance the 
earnestness of the desire, that a bright triumph of spiritual Christianity 
at home, its purification from ancient corruptions, its difiiision among 
the neglected heathen of our great towns, and not less, its taking anew 
a firm hold of the convictions of the upper and educated cIbescb; — that 
by all these means, the Gospel, the only hope of man, may, even in 
our times, plant its banner of love on every shore; — and moreover, 
ibat, by the means of England, and through her influence, ' the 
multitude of the islands' may rejoice, and howling wildernesses h 
reclaimed, until the old civilized world, hemmed in on all aides bT»J 
new and better social order, shall itself be reclaimed and regenerated,^ 
— IiMO Taylor's " Spiritual Chriatianity." 
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majority of the adventurers to these shores ahould be the 
dissolute and the profane, how deplorable would be the 
results to tie colonists themsclTes ! how fiital to the 
intereata of the natiTe tfibea 1 I cannot, therefore, but 
rejoice at the result ol' the struggle made by the inhabitants 
of the Cape against the introduction of convicts into these 
colonies ; for the European population have enough to 
contend with in the barbarism of their heathen neighbours, 
and to have admitted conviota into the country, would have 
been highly detrimental both to the aborigines and the 
white inhahitante. 

These Colonies are still unstained by convictism, and we 
earnestly hope that they may thus remain; and now let 
Ohriatian emigration be encouraged, and their future pro- 
apecta will then be increasingly hopeful and propitious, their 
various settlements will prosper, and their inhabitanta will 
do honour to the British name. Whether the Cape will ever 
become a great country, may be somewhat doubtful Its 
physical characteristics — the want of rivers, bays, and har- 
bours — would intimate the contrary ; yet art and science 
may considerably improve it. And if the Cape itself pos- 
sesses disadvantages, what may not Natal become, where 
they exist in a much smaller degreel The Buler of nations 
has given South Africa to Great Britain ; and she must raise 
it, civilly, morally, and rehgiously, until it becomes a noble 
atate, embracing in its generous arms not only a large po- 
pulation of the Anglo-Saxon Toce, but the aborigines of the 
land, rescued by the Gospel fram the grasp of Heathenism, 
and transformed into enlightened Christian tribes. This is 
the mission of Great Britain to South Africa. It is given, 
not merely to her merchants, that they may increase their 
wealth; to her men of science, that they may study botany 
and zoology ; to her surplus population, that they may build 
new cities ; hut to her churches and her Ministers, that they 
may send, or carry, to vast multitudes of Heathens, the 
glad tidings of redemption. But it will not be by Mis- 
sionary efforts, merely, that the evangelization of the native 
tribes will be effected. Christian emigrants must also be 
the agents of the work. " The harvest truly is plentiful, 
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but the labourers are few." To persona who have ths 
Belvea experienced the regenerating influence of the Goe 
and whose circuiDstaiices require that they should leg 
their father-land, a wide field of usefuliie^s presents its 
in South Africa; and there their children and their c 
dren's children might he honourabiy employed in spreading 
Christian truth. Let them go, then, not with the motives 
which actuate the men of this world, — to seek a fortune 
merely, or to improve their temporal condition,^ — but to do 
good, to carry out the gracious purposes of Heaven, to be 
instrumental in the grand and mighty work of evangeliziiig 
beathen tribes. Then wUl the blessing of the Most High 
go with them; and then may they indulge the hope that 
He will cause their efforts to succeed. Tlie promise is 
recorded on the page of inapiration, " In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He will direct thy paths." 

In the preparation of these pages eoneiaenesa has been 
studied. To have amplified my illustrations, and to have 
added many other facts, would have been an easy task; but 
the object haa been, to keep within certain bounds and 
limits. Those limits are now reached, and here my remi- 
niaeences of South Africa must close. If it he thought 
that I have written enthusiastically respecting it, my 
apology must be, that, having spent several years in the 
country, {the earliest of my ministerial lif^) under some 
peculiar circumstances, I feel deeply interested in ila 
welfare. But I am not aware of having made any 
exaggerated statements, either in reference to the prosperity 
of the Colony, or to the success of Christian Missions. My 
conviction is, that in many respects the designation g^ven 
to the Cape, aa "the Cape of Good Hope," ia aa just as it is 
happy; and now that peace pervades the territory, — that 
the din of war is hushed, — the expectation may be enter- 
tained, that it will become, ere long, one of the most 
flourishing possessions of the British Crown. 
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